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PREVIOUS CONFERENCES 


Frirst-Day SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCES were held in 
Philadelphia in 1868, 1869, 1870; in New York, 1871; in Balti- 
more, 1872; Richmond, Ind., 1873; Mt. Pleasant, O., 1874; 
Pickering, Ont., 1875; Philadelphia, 1876; Baltimore, 1878; 
New York, 1879; Clear Creek, Ill., 1881; Waynesville, O., 
1883; Mt. Pleasant, O., 1884; Philadelphia, 1886; Yarmouth, 
Ont., 1888. 

Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor was organized at 
Waynesville, O., in 1882, and held its second meeting in Bal- 
timore in 1883. Since then the First-day School and Philan- 
thropic Conferences have been held at the same time and place, 
except in 1888, when the Philanthropic Union met in New 
York. Joint conferences were held at Pendleton, Ind., in 1890, 
and at Lincoln, Va., in 1892. At Chappaqua, N. Y., in 1894, 
some sessions were devoted to subjects of a particularly relig- 
ious character. At Swarthmore, Pa., in 1896, an educational 
department was added. Conferences for the consideration of 
these four lines of work were held at Richmond, Ind., in 1898, 
and at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1890. At Asbury Park, N. J., in 
1902, the four hitherto partially distinct Conferences were 
merged in one General Conference, in which the Young 
Friends’ Associations were also represented. 

For a fuller history of Friends’ Conferences see the intro- 
duction to the proceedings of the Conference held at Chau- 
tauqua. 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Opening Session._First-day Schools 


Sixth-day, Eighth month 12th, 1904. 


Tue Conference opened at 9.30 a. m. on Sixth-day, in 
Massey Hall, Toronto. 

O. EpwarpD JANNEY, of Baltimore, occupied the chair, and 
at the opening of the meeting said: The time for our gather- 
ing has arrived. As announced, we will open this session with 
about ten minutes devotional meeting. 


After a brief silence, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, New 
Jersey, offered prayer. 


After another period of silence, Chairman JANNEy said: At 
the very opening of our Conference we have thought it would 
be proper to have some words of welcome from our friend, 
William Greenwood Brown, of Toronto, who has been so very 
earnest and helpful in the work of preparation for the Con- 
ference. I now present to you our friend, William Greenwood 
Brown, President of the Friends’ Association of the City of 
Toronto. 


WILLIAM GREENWOOD Brown: The meetings of Friends 
of the General Conference have hitherto been held exclusively 
within the United States, and for the most part in Friends’ 
communities. Those meetings, however, held at Asbury Park 
and Chautauqua were marked in no less degree by intellectual 
vigor, spiritual uplift, and educational effect.. We have been 


ip 
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encouraged, therefore, though Friends in Canada are few, to 
prayerfully hope that the inspiring influence of the Conference 
might be more immediately felt within the sphere of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting; and through the permission of Provi- 
dence, almost before we are ready to realize it, the Conference 
is really here, and it is my distinguished privilege, as an humble 
citizen of no mean country, to welcome to the shade of the 
Maple Leaf the kind-hearted brethren who are accustomed 
to live under the egis of the American Eagle. Your peaceable 
invasion, however,, and your enrollment as worthy citizens 
under the banners of the Prince of Peace, appeal most 
strongly to the spirit of our welcome. Many of you are from 
the land of Penn, the scene of the holy experiment. In the 
veins of not a few course the blood of more than two hun- 
dred years of Quakerism. You represent one of the democratic 
religious organizations of the world, standing for the priest- 
hood of the individual; for equal privilege without distinction 
of race, color, or sex; for the dignity of plainness, truth, and 
reasonableness; for the spiritual and practical adaptation of 
religion to every-day experience, recognizing that principles 
are neither philosophically nor really such unless universally 
applicable alike to individual, national, and international life; 
that nothing short of obedience to the voice of Christ, the 
anointing of the Spirit of God within the individual soul, will 
enable us to conform to the precepts and example of the great 
Master, and ensure our present salvation, the salvation we need 
from wrong in the usual pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. 
For these things we welcome you. 

About one hundred and twenty-five years ago, Friends 
from Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, and Vermont be- 
gan to supplement the pioneer life of this country, crossing 
over into Lower Canada and Upper Canada. They 
passed up the shores of Quinte and Ontario. In Adolphus- 
town, in the eastern part of the province, there are two 
monuments to the pioneer character of those days. The 
first Friends’ meeting house erected in Canada and the 
first Methodist meeting house erected in Canada stand 
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to-day nearly side by side. Friends passed up along these 
shores, and at this place, probably before it was even known 
as “Muddy York,” they found their way through the blazed 
pathways northward to where Aurora and Newmarket now 
are. They crossed the Niagara frontier, settled there at 
Ridgeway, Welland, Pelham, Norwich, Yarmouth, and on to 
Lobo. Those were days when people in plain attire were 
wont to travel on horseback twenty, forty, fifty miles to attend 
Monthly Meeting. Those people became prosperous. The 
thing that is cherished most in my own mind probably is the 
recollection of thirty-five years ago—the splendid hospitality 
of that time, the kindly, considerate, dignified life and char- 
acter of country men and women who seemed to possess a 
refinement so genuine and natural that much of the blandish- 
ments and accomplishments of modern society seem like a 
sham. We who are the unworthy descendants of those people, 
as I feel, though we cannot extend to you the hospitality of 
early days, yet welcome you, nevertheless, with all our heart. 
We trust that your visit here will be pleasant and satisfactory ; 
that you will receive some recompense from the thought that 
your coming may give new light and new hope and new effort 
to those here who come within your influence. And in addition 
to these feeble expressions of welcome, I trust we will all hear 
and realize the voice of welcome and the welcome voice of 
Him whom we pray to guide all people and nations, and watch 
tenderly over the dear ones left in distant homes, to protect us, 
and to preside over the exercises and deliberations of this Con- 
ference. You are truly, truly welcome. 


Chairman JANNEy: At this time it only remains for us to 
respond to this welcome most heartily. A welcome has been 
extended to us through the lips of our friends and by others 
throughout this city, and we feel that we are welcome. Our 
very coming here is an evidence that we were sure we would 
be; and I can only at this time echo the wish of our friend 
that the blessing of the Master may rest upon every one of 
our sessions, and be received deeply into every heart. At the 
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meeting of the Central Committee which was held yesterday 
evening, our friend, John William Graham, of England, was 
with us and presented two letters,—two minutes, really,—from 
his Yearly Meeting in England and his Quarterly Meeting 
there, and it was directed that those letters should be read near 
the opening of this morning session. 


The Secretary read the letters from Hardshaw East 
Monthly Meeting, Manchester, 9th of Sixth month, 1904; 
also from Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, 15th 
and 16th of Sixth month, 1904, which are in the Minutes of 
the Central Committee, pages 438 and 4309. 


Chairman JANNEY: When these letters were presented to 
the Central Committee, last evening, there were many ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the visit of our friend. There 
may not be time this morning for such an expression from 
those who are present, but we thought that perhaps the feeling 
of the Conference this morning might be expressed by a minute 
which was prepared at that time, which will now be read. 


The Secretary read the minute beginning, “There were many 
expressions of gratitude and appreciation.” 


JoHN WILLIAM GRAHAM, Principal of Dalton Hall, Man- 
chester, England: Dear Friends, there is only one thing 
that ought to be said in connection with those certificates, and 
that is that they do not, as they stand, constitute com- 
plete and orderly ministerial credentials from our Yearly 
Meeting to the yearly meetings in America, inasmuch 
as they have not been endorsed by the Meeting for Sufferings 
held in London a month ago. I felt in coming to America 
now for the third time, as though the hour had surely come 
when one might come not only as an individual on one’s 
responsibility, but might possibly be allowed to bear also a 
message of Christian interest and kindly goodwill from London 
Yearly Meeting to all bodies of Friends here. And, therefore, 
I determined to go through the process of applying for certifi- 
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cates to my monthly and quarterly meetings, and to the 
Meeting for Sufferings. The monthly meeting and the 
quarterly meeting, which is a very large quarterly meeting, 
consisting of 2,000 members, were extraordinarily cordial and 
practically unanimous in the passing of those minutes. I have 
rarely seen our quarterly meeting, held in the old George Fox 
Meeting House, under the shadow of Lancaster Castle, more 
of one mind and more full of the cordial spirit of unity and 
fellowship that it was at that time. But, taking my minutes 
up to London, it was found, as might, perhaps, have been 
prophesied, that there were in that meeting a certain number 
of Friends of pronounced evangelical theology, who did not 
very much approve of me, and did not very much approve of 
you, and did not think that the conjunction of the two danger- 
ous elements would be altogether satisfactory, or, at any rate, 
that though it might be satisfactory it was rather too much to 
take upon the responsibility of the cautious shoulders of persons 
who have sat over 250 years doing very wise and careful 
things at Devonshire House. Although at the Meeting for 
Sufferings I had the cordial support of the majority of the 
meeting,—perhaps two-thirds of the meeting,—the minority 
was sufficient to prevent that unanimity which we always de- 
mand in England before taking any action, and, therefore, 
those minutes come before you as minutes only of a monthly 
and a quarterly meeting. I may say that the expressions of 
help and sympathy towards you and towards myself, which have 
been borne in upon me by correspondence since the two hours 
which I spent under theological examination at the Meeting 
for Sufferings have well repaid me for the effort that that was, 
and have brought home to me the consciousness of the knowl- 
edge that I do bring practically, though not officially, from 
England to you a message of kindliness.and goodwill which 
is shared in by the vast majority of our Friends in England, and 
a still larger number of those who are of spiritual weight 
amongst us. And so, whilst you, last night at the committee, 
very cordially welcomed me, I feel also that I may speak on 
behalf of a great number of Friends in England in welcoming 
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you also to our country. Whether you are welcoming me to 
your country. or I am welcoming you to my country, I am not 
- quite sure, and perhaps the German Emperor would say, “To 
my empire”; but, at any rate, we are very glad to see you 
under the dominions of the king, and to feel that there is a 
wider than a national unity, a real international unity, rep- 
resented here to-day. 


Chairman JANNEY: I extend an invitation to our friend, 
John William Graham, to take part in the discussions that 
shall come on during the conference; and we extend that 
invitation to all who may be present at any session. The ses- 
sion this morning will be devoted to First-day school interests, 
and will be in charge, as chairman, of Herbert P. Worth, of 
West Chester, Pa., who will now conduct the meeting. 


HERBERT P. WortH: The subjects which naturally have 
the attention of those sessions of the General Conference de- 
voted to the First-day school are necessarily of a somewhat 
technical character, because the meetings themselves are for 
the very purpose of increasing the efficiency of that branch 
of the religious organization which is essentially largely edu- 
cational in character. And yet it seems to me that they are 
topics which must necessarily appeal to a gathering such as 
this, because we have come together here on account of our 
interest in the progress and the development of the work of 
the religious organization. These are subjects which, there- 
fore, appeal to us, because they are susceptible of immediate 
application to what seems to be the very root and foundation 
of organized religious work. There has of late been no sub- 
ject pressing more for attention on the minds of those who have 
felt responsibility in connection with First-day schools than 
the absolute necessity of a more orderly and systematic ar- 
rangement of the work for classes; of a course of study so 
graded that it shall provide material adapted to the needs and 
the understanding of the various grades of development among 
the pupils in the school. So important has this subject been 
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considered in connection with the work of the First-day school 
that, as most of you know, at Salem, Ohio, one year ago, a 
committee was appointed that was charged with the responsi- 
bility of preparing the outline of such a course, and of making 
its report at the time of this assembly. And in order that the 
subject might come on more directly before all of those gath- 
ered together here, and a better understanding may be given 
of the character of the work in the minds of that committee, 
a brief outline or synopsis of the work which it has prepared 
has been put in printed form for the use of all of those who 
are here gathered, and is, indeed, in the hands of very many 
of you this morning. Moreover, it seemed that the importance 
of the question was such that it should have the very first 
consideration of this meeting, and, therefore, it was decided 
that the first topic for our discussion to-day should be the 
question of a graded course for First-day schools, and the 
period assigned to a paper upon that subject has been divided 
in order that two speakers may present from their different 
standpoints their views upon this subject. The general subject 
for consideration this morning is, “Teaching in First-day 
Schools”; the first particular topic, “A Graded Course for 
First-day Schools.” The reader of the first paper will be 
Mary H. Whitson, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


A GRADED COURSE FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
MARY H. WHITSON. 


Wuewn George Fox and his followers endeavored to turn 
a degenerate age back to the vital truths of primitive Chris- 
tianity, he laid stress upon the thought that spiritual life springs 
from within, not from without, and that, therefore, the in- 
tellectual training of the schools and colleges was not essential 
to a true understanding of the real things of life and the de- 
velopment of the higher nature. This led to a neglect of mental 
culture, and in the second century of its existence, when 
Quakerism followed in its history that of most religious move- 
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ments, and forms of living and worship had outlived, or, at 
least, overbalanced, the spirit that had originally produced 
them, Friends went to the extreme in their neglect of outward 
essentials, seeming to feel it more necessary to protest against 
the ways of the world than to use their powers to mend those 
ways. 

With the neglect of civil and other opportunities came a 
neglect of spiritual instruction in such forms that the younger 
Friends could grasp and assimilate it. The reading and ex- 
pounding of the Scriptures were rarely heard, and preaching 
was vague and emotional, not such as appealed to and held 
the young. 

But, two generations ago, Friends awoke to the knowledge 
that not only were their young people being drawn from the 
Society, but many of those who remained faithful attenders of 
meeting were such rather from tradition than from an under- 
standing of its cardinal principles. Then a few wise, con- 
cerned members founded First-day schools. So conservative 
had our members become that in some places this most excellent 
and much-needed institution had to win its way to public and 
general favor by many years of faithful work. 

Only a few of us recollect the time when First-day schools 
did not exist and were not considered an essential part of our 
religious work. Too much credit cannot be given to the earnest 
Friends who, perceiving the need, had the courage and the 
ability to establish classes for religious education among our 
members. The way was new and had to be made attractive; 
both matter and method had to be determined upon, and we can 
have but admiration and gratitude for the result of those 
early labors. 

The first volume of Friends’ First-day School Lessons shows 
careful elaboration of Bible truths and stories, and moral les- 
sons on the virtues. A careful comparison of these with recent 
quarterlies shows that less change and improvement have been 
made in forty years than is naturally expected in view of the 
fact that educational methods in general have greatly im- 
proved within that time. This is partly due to the fact that 
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the founders builded so wisely, and partly, no doubt, to the 
natural tendency to continue any well-established system. Yet 
it behooves us now to inquire carefully into the objects of the 
First-day school and to determine upon the best ways of ac- 
complishing those objects. 

In all educational work three M’s must be considered,—man, 
matter,and method. The welfare of the man demands that we 
study and ascertain the normal order of his mental and spiritual 
growth, that we may know what he should be able successively 
to assimilate, so that we can supply such material as is adapted 
to his apperceptive powers in the several stages of his normal 
development. This is no less true in religious than in secular 
schools. 

Persons all over the country who have been deeply inter- 
ested in the preparation of matter for Sabbath-school lessons 
have felt for some time that an improvement in their work 
was possible. It has not followed educational lines. There 
has been too little sequence of topics, too little consideration 
of psychological conditions; objects to be accomplished have 
been too indefinite. 

As for methods, in too many classes there have been none. 
Inexperienced persons, who have had no training, not even 
good teaching, have faithfully tried and done the best they 
could, and have been continually conscious that the fruits of 
their labors were scarce. 

It is imperative, then, that we inquire into causes and means 
and make a vigorous effort to improve our schools. With this 
object in view a committee was appointed last summer to 
consider this subject weightily and to propose to this Conference 
a course of graded lessons which should in the course of the 
pupil’s passing from the infant to the adult class give him a 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of the Bible as story, 
history, and literature; of the history of Christianity, and the 
Society of Friends, its origin and organization, with constant 
application of truth to daily life: ; 

It is impossible to adapt the matter to the child mind when 
the portion of Scripture chosen for the lesson is also developed 
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for intermediate and adult grades, as is the custom with some 
well-known lessons. Two things must result,—the passage 
chosen is often not the most suitable for a primary lesson, and 
many which are desirable are omitted because the older classes 
do not need to dwell upon them. A system which requires the 
same subject-matter for all grades cannot possibly be the best 
one; such a method in secular schools would be ridiculous; 
why should it succeed in religious schools? 

As the physical child requires food differing in quality from 
that needed by the adult, so the mental nourishment of the 
child must be especially adapted to its conditions. Only con- 
crete matter, and that at first in very meagre and simple forms. 
can be assimilated by the infant mind. The same objects must 
be seen again and again in a variety of ways before a knowledge 
of them is grasped, and the young brain is injured and proper 
development arrested by having many things presented to it in 
a transitory way; no fixed impression of anything is received, 
vague ideas result, bad habits of mental action are formed, and 
no sure basis is laid for future work. 

Hence the primary work of the First-day school should deal 
with concrete incidents and truths that are simple and easily 
within the child’s grasp. This concrete work, increasing in 
details and complexity, should continue through the active 
memory stage, so that pupils at the age of twelve might be 
conversant with most of the Bible stories and be able to under- 
stand the many Bible references in literature. 

At the age of thirteen most pupils have entered the high 
school, have begun the study of history, and the reasoning 
faculties are strengthening. If the many stories of the Bible 
have been mastered in the earlier years, the pupils are now 
ready to take up a connected history, to locate and connect the 
various persons and events of which they have learned in 
isolated stories. They will feel a satisfaction in combining their 
scattered material into a connected whole, and will be laying a 
sure foundation for future work. 

Our knowledge of the conditions which called forth the 
words and actions of the early people, kings, and prophets, is so 
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vague, and our habit of putting our own interpretation upon 
those words and actions so fixed, that we fail to receive the 
understanding we should have, could we view them in the light 
of the history that called them forth. Hence the study of 
Biblical history is desirable at this point both to bind together 
what has been gathered before and to prepare for future work. 

Perhaps it would be most logical at this time to continue 
the history from Jesus and Paul to that of the early church, and 
thus lead into an understanding of the rise and meaning of 
our own Society. We believe that the latter is desirable, and 
it is too true that until the Young Friends’ Associations led 
to a study of our early history, there existed, except among a 
concerned few, little definite knowledge or understanding of the 
message of George Fox and the conditions against which he 
protested, or the vital truths which he and his faithful followers 
suffered to proclaim. 

But there are often several ways of accomplishing a desired 
object, and it might be well to create an interest in and a de- 
sire to know our history as a Society through an actual knowl- 
edge of and interest in our own meetings. Our young people 
of fourteen are ready for broader interests, the emotional 
‘powers are developing, and strong attachments are being 
formed. They can be interested in the present organization 
of our Society, in our business meetings and their relations 
to each other, and each pupil will feel a stronger attachment 
thereto because of this knowledge and the fact that he is one 
of the members. Then will he have a live interest in knowing 
our early history and in understanding the fundamental prin- 
ciples and testimonies for which we as a Society stand. 

Were a comprehension of our religious heritage given to 
our young people before they left the home for college or 
business, where many and counter influences surround them 
at this emotional age that has so well been called the storm 
and stress period, we should find fewer of our members wan- 
dering from the fold and forming attachments elsewhere be- 
fore they know the wealth of their heritage at home. ; 

During the impressionable years that follow, when lives are 
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being shaped and the strong lines of character deepened, stress 
should be laid on the vital truths of life and conduct, and this 
can be well done by lessons drawn from our Discipline, the 
teachings of the prophets, and the Gospel message. Three 
years of the First-day school can profitably be given to this 
work, 

So far the Bible has been used as story, history, and founda- 
tion for moral lessons; it must also be studied as literature, 
and we need not fear that a knowledge of the results of 
modern research and study will unsettle our pupils or lessen 
their reverence for the Book and its truths. A year’s work on 
the nature and history of the Bible can be made very attractive 
and instructive. 

Knowledge or theory that does not lead to improved practice 
is useless. If the true meaning of life has been clearly ap- 
prehended and strongly impressed in the preceding lessons, 
pupils have long ere this felt an impulse to serve and make 
themselves of use in the world. And wise leaders should have 
made it possible for them to give of themselves as soon as the 
desire is felt. But discouragement and harm often follow 
the most conscientious efforts because knowledge of true condi- 
tions did not precede and direct them. 

Hence, a course of First-day school lessons is suggested in 
social science, which proposes an actual and active inquiry into 
the condition of a neighborhood, what relief is needed, what 
is advisable to give, who is authorized to give, etc. Such a 
course will give increased knowledge of actual conditions, 
enable the student to act more intelligently and effectively, and 
lead to a wiser, more active citizenship. 

With the broad foundation and extent of knowledge given 
by the course of study suggested, adult classes will be ready 
and anxious to continue along many and various lines. Special 
parts of the Bible, the history of the Christian Church, and 
other religious, philanthropic, and economic questions, will 
furnish an inexhaustible supply of lessons for class use. From 
a variety of suggested lessons any class can select the series 
most attractive and suitable to its ability and needs. 
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With the matter for teaching on hand, its manner of pre- 
sentation becomes a most important subject. It is the opinion 
of the writer that in method has been the chief failure of our 
First-day schools. It is to our shame that children have come 
week after week and at the end of several years possessed 
no definite knowledge of the Bible. The lesson leaves have 
been prepared from the beginning with great care and wisdom, 
but instead of being used as the foundation of the lesson, or an 
aid to it, they have been the lesson. Little connection has been 
made with preceding lessons, and little definite thought gained 
from the one for the day. 

Teachers have made too little study of the conditions and 
incidents to make the lesson impressive or interesting to the 
pupils, and pupils have not felt the interest nor been required 
to make much effort either at home or in class. Almost 
nothing can be gained from a lesson when it is read sentence 
about by indifferent readers. Even the reader is more con- 
cerned about how his reading sounds than he is about the 
thought he is expressing, and his neighbor is looking over the 
next sentence to see that it contains no difficult words. No 
intelligent, connected thought can be gained by such a method. 

In the first place, the teacher must have a grasp of an entire 
series of lessons, and feel there is something definite to be 
impressed at each lesson. She can by small individual assign- 
ments of review work, connecting links between lessons, and 
points in the advanced lesson, lead her pupils to do a little 
Bible work at home; each portion thus assigned will be most 
strongly impressed on the pupil’s mind, and from increased 
knowledge will come increased interest. First-day school work 
will not be satisfactory till pupils and teachers realize that actual 
knowledge is to be gained as in the secular schools. 

Perhaps one defect of our lessons in the past has been the 
division into such portions as were deemed sufficient for one 
day, dating or numbering the same, and the consequent passing 
to the next or following First-day whether the former had 
been mastered or not. Perhaps this has been due largely to 
the disconnected nature of the subject-matter, which in the 
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proposed graded course will not obtain. But with a definite 
amount of material, logically arranged, cannot and will not 
classes study and recite with a view to grasping and retaining 
the lessons, going rapidly or slowly as their ability shall 
dictate? Then vacation in the school year will not mean 
the omission of some part of the prepared work, but each 
school will be a law unto itself. The idea that special uplift 
comes from pupils all over the world having the same lesson 
on the same day is a pretty sentiment, but it is sentimental 
rather than sensible. 

Fear has been expressed that with a system requiring ac- 
curate and extended knowledge on the part of the teacher, it 
would be more than ever difficult to find persons willing to 
undertake the work of instruction. Passing by the intimation 
that teachers are not already prepared for such work, we ask, 
Is it not evident that with a more restricted and much more 
definite subject-matter to master and present, teachers would 
feel a greater confidence and incentive to prepare themselves 
well? And surely in the course of one generation the greater 
number of our young people would feel the ability and the 
willingness, and, may we not hope, the desire to undertake 
the work of instruction? 

Graded lessons with a view to thorough work are not new 
and untried. Unitarian, Jewish, Congregational, and Lutheran 
churches have established them successfully, and the report to 
the Religious Education Association, held last winter in Phila- 
delphia, stated that under such a system “pupils get a more 
thorough understanding of the Bible, study at home, learn to 
use the Bible, pass creditable examinations, and continue longer 
in attendance because they feel that they are doing something 
well worth while.” 

The Lutheran schools have an especially well graded course, 
and their General Council reports that it has “developed capacity 
and love for the work, has built up the spirit, conduct, and 
general tone of the schools, increased the attendance of both 
teachers and pupils, made the teachers students, increased the 
efficiency of the officers, and kept the larger boys and girls in 
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the school in order to complete the course.” An official told 
the writer that elderly men had begun with the primary lessons 
and gone regularly through the prescribed course in order to 
gain the diploma, which is awarded when an examination 
shows approved proficiency. 

Should it be decided to try the proposed course, we hope all 
schools will enter upon that part of it which best suits. their 
needs, that they will consider the quality rather than the 
quantity of work done, and endeavor to make our schools 
what they should be,—educative centers. 


Chairman WortH: The second paper on the general sub- 
ject of Graded Work in the First-day Schools will be presented 
by Edward B. Rawson, of New York Yearly Meeting. 


GRADED WORK IN THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 
EDWARD B. RAWSON. 


WHETHER I approach this subject as a professional teacher, 
or as a Friend concerned for the Society as a means of promul- 
gating certain truths, or as a First-day school worker not 
altogether lacking experience and yet without too much ex- 
perience under one set of conditions, or as an ordinary reason- 
able being without professional, sectarian, or religious bias, I 
arrive at the same conclusion. If any other is attainable, 
doubtless we shall have it announced in the discussion that 
is to follow. 

In each of my several capacities I consider the First-day 
school a school: a school with something definite to teach, and 
conscious of its definite aim. This definite aim is (1) to 
furnish our young people with a body of knowledge which 
may be the basis of effective work as members of the Society 
of Friends; (2) to inspire them with an appreciation of the 
principles of Quakerism; and (3) to secure the translation of 
the knowledge and the appreciation into the desires and will 
that determine life. 
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It is for this Conference to decide what knowledge is de- 
sirable as a basis of effective work, to suggest methods of 
presentation, and to supply the necessary helps. It is for each 
neighborhood to find mentally and spiritually qualified teachers 
who, being enthusiastic believers in and exemplars of true 
Quakerism, may inspire the pupils with the desired apprecia- 
tion. To bring about the translation of this into daily life we 
must look to that for which I can find no better name than the 
Grace of God. The Conference may plant and the teachers 
may water, but God alone giveth the increase. God alone 
giveth the increase, but not unless we plant and water. We 
must call upon every resource of experience, common sense, 
and professional insight to compass worthily the work we have 
to do. 

The questions before us are, What is that body of knowledge 
that may constitute a basis of effective work as Friends? and 
How may that knowledge best be presented? These questions 
are not to be answered off-hand. The answers contained in 
the report of the committee have been agreed upon after a 
year’s work by experienced First-day school workers, profes- 
sional teachers, and concerned Friends, and though still in- 
complete in detail, and, possibly, imperfect in form, it is worthy 
our serious consideration. 

As to the body of knowledge that should be given for a 
basis of effective work as Friends: 

It will not be necessary to justify the inclusion of an ac- 
quaintance with the Bible; not that the Bible contains all truth, 
or nothing but truth, but because it does constitute an epitome 
of the kind of spiritual development we wish to induce in our 
children and in ourselves. Neither need I stop to plead for 
the inclusion of a knowledge of the growth and development 
of the Christian Church in general and of the Society of Friends 
in particular, since effective work cannot be done without 
familiarity with the tools that are to be used, and those who 
work as Friends must make use of organized Christianity as it 
appears in our Society. But when we say that the necessary 
knowledge of the Society of Friends is to be given not only 
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by teaching its history, but by presenting categorically its 
principles and testimonies, and giving an acquaintance with 
the machinery of its organization, some explanation may be 
necessary. 

Teaching categorically the principles and testimonies of the 
Society does not involve the formulation of a creed nor the 
dogmatic assertion of the truth we try to present. It means 
simply enlightening our children as to what, as a Society, we 
are driving at, a part of which is to leave them and to encourage 
them to decide for themselves as to the value of their in- 
heritance. Is such enlightenment necessary? Ask the next 
Friend you meet how he differs in belief from his good Meth- 
odist neighbor. If he happens to bea Friend who attends Con- 
ferences, perhaps he can tell. Ask him why we don’t have 
music in our religious meetings, and even the Conference Friend 
may have no better reason to give than that it never has been 
customary. 

Giving an acquaintance with the machinery of the organiza- 
tion does not mean teaching the children that ours is a holy 
catholic church, invented and established in perfection by God 
himself, incapable of improvement and sacred against the dese- 
cration of change, but informing them of its structure and the 
principles of its operation, to the end that they may use it in- 
telligently and effectively, and reshape it if necessary to meet 
changing conditions of use. 

Is such information desirable and is it possessed by Friends 
generally? Ask the Friend next you why our method of con- 
ducting business meetings is any more Friendly than the 
ordinary parliamentary method. Ask the Friend next you— 
on the other side—how the relation of Preparative to Monthly 
Meeting differs from that of Monthly to Quarterly. Ask 
either Friend who decides upon the recommendation, or ac- 
knowledgment of ministers and how it is accomplished. How 
many of our enthusiastic young workers know how to proceed 
if they wish to have the Discipline amended or the hour of a 
business meeting changed? These may not be the most im- 
portant things to know, but they are a part of the working 
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knowledge of the machine that it is the right and the duty of 
every member to possess. The First-day school is the place 
in which this knowledge should be given if its aim is to equip 
its scholars for effective work. 

We have discovered in this country that it is the birthright 
of every citizen of a democracy to be instructed in the plan 
of organization and the principles of operation of his govern- 
ment, and that neglect of this right is a menace to the state. 
It is just as true when the democracy is a church. 

Familiar with the Bible, knowing the historical development 
of the Church, understanding the organization and distinctive 
aims of our own machine, what other knowledge is needed by 
the pupil for his basis of effective work as a Friend? 

The presence on our platform, this week, of expert workers 
for peace, temperance, prison reform, the care of neglected 
children, social purity, and the solution of the race problems, 
shows that organized philanthropy is an acknowledged part of 
the work of the Society. The effective worker must be moved 
by the love of his fellow-man and the Grace of God in his 
heart, but he must, in these days, be equipped, also, with the 
practical knowledge that has been gained by the experience of 
experts, and that conserves effort and saves from needless 
blunders. Goodwill is a strong horse, and when hitched up 
with Ignorance may keep his mate from going far astray; but 
Goodwill and Knowledge make a far better team, safe, reliable, 
effective. 

It would seem, therefore, that our First-day schools should 
offer a course of instruction in practical philanthropy; in the 
application of our principles to the social problems of the age; 
in the infusion of Quakerism into civilization. 

If the First-day school is a school,—a school with a definite 
body of knowledge to impart,—to be effective it must be 
organized in accordance with established pedagogical principles. 
This way of looking at the First-day school, this application of 
psychology and pedagogy, is one of the conspicuous educa- 
tional movements of the time. 

If the purpose of the instruction is to make effective workers, 
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our purpose must be to make effective schools. Much, in this, 
depends upon the teacher, with whom, at present, we have 
nothing to do. What we have to do with is the order and 
method of presentation, and with these the report of the com- 
mittee deals. 

That the body of knowledge outlined in the report should be 
presented in a graded course of lessons will be questioned, I 
think, only by those who do not consider the learner as the 
most important factor in any scheme of instruction. 

Every person interested in elementary education knows that 
the child’s mind grows, and changes as it grows; that at certain 
stages in its development it responds most readily to certain 
kinds of stimuli; that what can be learned at one age with little 
effort, at another age cannot be assimilated at all; that to at- 
tempt to teach the same lesson, even in different ways, to 
children of all ages, is to fail utterly with all but those who 
happen to be prepared for it. It is idle for me to argue for 
what experience and careful study have shown to be a fact and 
what no one will undertake to deny. 

But the practical difficulties and the considerations of senti- 
ment need, perhaps, a word or two. There are practical diffi- 
culties in the way of grading a small First-day school where 
teachers are scarce, but the difficulties can, perhaps, be over- 
come. In our small week-day schools we used to consider the 
same difficulties insurmountable, though I never heard of one 
in which the first lessons in arithmetic were in percentage 
because the older pupils happened to be studying that subject. 
But the wasteful plan of starting everybody at the beginning 
of the book every year is within my recollection. We do not 
expect our teachers to do it that way now, and we do not 
try to produce text-books for that sort of teaching. We should 
not expect to find the beginner in Latin wrestling with a passage 
in Virgil in the class with an advanced pupil, even if time 
were limited and teachers few, or for the supposititious ad- 
vantage of having the whole school interested in the same 
topic. That advantage might be real if the whole school were 
interested in the same thing, but it is not. If the instruction 
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is made definite enough to be effective for one class it cannot 
interest many others. As well try to interest boys in foot-ball 
in the spring and base-ball in the fall as to attempt to interest 
all ages in the same subject. 

In the week-day schools grading to a greater or less degree 
is absolutely demanded, and upon the degree depends very 
largely the effectiveness of the instruction. In the First-day 
school there must be grading and a graded course if there is 
to be effective teaching. If this can be realized to only a 
small extent, the instruction will be to that extent better than 
it is now. Our success in overcoming the difficulties will 
measure the success of the teaching. 

Having organized our schools to teach a certain body of 
knowledge that shall be the basis of effective work by members 
of the Society of Friends, the ideal of effectiveness in the schools 
must never be lost sight of. All our plans must be shaped to 
that end. Our teachers must be selected with that in mind; 
our lessons set, and our text-books written for that alone. The 
test of every factor of the school shall be, Does it contribute 
to the purpose of the school? Will it do anything, or will it 
only fill in the time? Is it the most effective agent we can 
get, or is it only an easy one to make believe with? 

We ask you to criticise the report in the spirit in. which it 
has been prepared. May the discussion help those to whom 
shall be intrusted the task of carrying out your recommenda- 
tions, to make a course of lessons that shall be adapted to the 
end in view—which is, let me repeat it yet once again, to give 
our children a body of knowledge that shall constitute a basis 
for effective work as members of the Society of Friends. 


Chairman WortH: The subject which has been brought 
before you is open for the discussion of this meeting. I 
desire only to repeat the invitation given by the chairman 
of the Conference, that all who are gathered together are 
most cordially invited to take part in these discussions. We 
ask simply that speakers shall restrict themselves to not more 
than five minutes’ time, and that all shall address themselves 
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as directly as possible to the topic that is under consideration. 
The meeting is now open for the general discussion of the 
subject. 


ELizaBeTH Lioyp, Philadelphia: I have no special thought 
to present concerning the topic at this time, but I know that 
there are a number of Friends who are very much concerned 
in regard to any proposed dropping of the International Leaves 
in order to introduce this graded course of study. There are 
also those who think it is impossible to use such a course as 
this except in schools where there are seven or eight grades. 
I hope that those who have these views will not hesitate to 
express them, to open this question, so that we may, as far 
as possible, if we can do so, answer any objections that may 
be in their minds. 


Henry M. Havitanp, New York: There is one matter 
that was referred to by the first speaker, and that was in refer- 
ence to interesting the older children, especially the older boys, 
in certain social work. I think we usually find that boys of 
seventeen to twenty, or thereabouts, have ideas that are some- 
what democratic. They think that one man is about as good 
as another, sometimes a little better or a little worse, but they 
are willing to work in our guilds, neighborhood settlements, 
etc.; and it seemed to me there was an opportunity of making 
use of that, in particular among those young fellows; not 
merely to teach them out of the lesson leaves, but to use a 
class of that kind as a sort of a committee to take particular 
interest in some settlement, and let their meeting at First-day 
school time be a sort of committee meeting to consider the 
work they have been doing during the week at the settlement, 
or other work they can do. I think you can make use of some- 
thing more than mere talk with them, and make it an active, 
useful work, and if you get the boys into that work it is a 
great deal better than talking with them about it. 


ALBERT JoHNSTON, Philadelphia: There was one thought 
expressed by the speaker, that the tendency is at a certain age 
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for those who have been brought up in First-day schools to 
manifest an indifference in the work of the schools, or to feel, 
perhaps, that they have learned all that there is to be learned 
in the school and hence drop off. This concern has 
been on my mind for some time, that some means 
might be devised whereby not only those of from 
fifteen to twenty might become more interested in the 
work of the First-day school, and as a consequence 
thereof, interested in the work of the Society, but that 
we might be able to touch some chord of response in 
the minds and hearts of those of our older Friends who have 
this same feeling of indifference, and who, perhaps, are more 
responsible for that feeling growing on the minds of the 
younger people than the younger people are themselves. It has 
been my experience many times, in conversation with others, 
to have the remark made: “It doesn’t make any difference 
whether we go to First-day school or meeting; others will go, 
the meeting will be conducted just the same.” Ina measure, 
perhaps, that is true, but we all realize that those of our beloved 
elder Friends whom we have been used to seeing take the lead 
in these meetings are fast passing on to their reward; and who 
will take their places? We cannot expect those who are in 
the younger class of life now, those who are children to-day, 
to come forward immediately and assume the responsibility 
required by the meeting. It devolves upon those of us who 
have already reached the middle walks of life to be willing to 
accept and assume a portion of these responsibilities ; and while, 
perhaps, I may not be speaking directly to the point of dis- 
cussion, I feel that we ought, each of us, to take home to our- 
selves that we have a responsibility to bear, and that on us 
must rest the brunt and burden of the work of our Society. 
Can we not look within ourselves and see where we have fallen 
short in aiding in the work that has been spoken of here this 
morning? 


Jess—E H. Hotes, Philadelphia: There is one point in the 
last address, I think, which is somewhat unfamiliar to many, 
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and that is that there is a definite body of knowledge each one 
who has gone through our First-day schools should have in his 
possession when he gets through. There are certain things 
that he ought to know as a definite body of facts. If that is 
true, it is even more true that the teachers of the First-day 
schools ought to have a still larger grasp of that definite body 
of facts, including a knowledge of the Scriptures, the Old and 
New Testaments, the organization of our Society, and some 
fundamental knowledge of economic and social questions. 
These we ought to know when we get through; and the teacher 
part of us ought to know these things when we begin. This 
looks right on to the necessity for courses of instruction for 
teachers, for normal work on the part of teachers, for study 
under direction, or, at least, intelligent thought on the part 
of teachers. It has already been determined in several com- 
munities of Friends that the holding of brief institutes for 
First-day school teachers, two or three sessions, will serve to 
mark out lines of study, and to point out such helps as are 
desirable, and to give one a sense of system in such study. I 
want to bring it before as many communities as may be that 
such institutes, whether of two or three sessions or more, are 
not at all impossible to have in any Friends’ neighborhood, and 
that at a very slight expense, and with not too much labor on 
the part of those in the neighborhood. I hope Friends will 
remember this; and when they find that their First-day 
schools are not up to the mark they wish to have them, if 
this is the thing that is needed, that they shall put themselves 
into communication with any whom they feel can be helpful 
in this line, and plan such lines of work. 


‘Anna M. Jackson, New York: The great thing with the 
older members of our First-day schools is to give them some 
practical line of work. This plan has been prepared largely, I 
believe, by teachers, and it seems to me that those of us who 
are not teachers, and who have labored in the First-day schools 
to the best of our ability, with the continued feeling that we 
have not made the success that we wished to make, should 
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accept the report that is presented to us, prepared by teachers 
who know the proper methods. We cannot claim to under- 
stand the methods of teaching as those who are trained for it 
do; therefore, I think that most of us must take this report 
and commend it because it is the work of people who do 
know. 


Mary R. Livezey, Philadelphia: This report has been 
carefully prepared, and I, for one, would be perfectly willing 
to acceptit. There is just one thing in the matter that we have 
met in our First-day schools, and that is, that of grading pupils 
properly. We all know that many pupils of twelve years of age 
have minds as well or better developed than some others at 
fifteen or sixteen, and the trouble seems to be in putting many 
children where they properly belong. The older pupils, who 
do not comprehend so much as the younger ones, do not like 
to be placed where they belong, and I have found the diff- 
culty, and, I presume, other schools have found the same difh- 
culty, from this cause. If any one has a suggestion in the 
matter we would be glad to hear it. 


ISABELLA SHORTLIDGE, Philadelphia: I would like to em- 
phasize in a word the points brought out in the papers in 
reference to the knowledge among our young people of what 
Friends believe. There is no doubt in my mind that the prin- 
ciples of Quakerism are the basal principles of the Christian 
religion for the civilized world. What we need, to hold our 
young people and increase our ranks, is a detailed knowledge 
of what our fathers and mothers, our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, believed. To gain this knowledge we must have this 
systematic training which has been so ably suggested in these 
papers. It may not be‘quite so conservative as the ideas of 
a quarter of a century ago, but it certainly is the one thing 
needed to hold fast our young people. The beautiful religion 
of Friends appeals to every young heart when that young 
heart thoroughly understands those principles. If we would 
gain what we seek, then, among these younger members, we 
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must impart to them a tangible knowledge of what they are 
expected to believe, and what they will believe. Not only 
that, but they must feel able to impart that knowledge, that 
faith and that belief to those still younger than they, and so 
continue on and on. I have been deeply interested in these 
able papers, and trust that they will be fully and carefully 
analyzed and digested by the Conference. 


GEoRGE Row, Philadelphia: It has been my experience with 
First-day schools that we have been losing our most needed 
pupils before the age when they become thoroughly imbued 
with Friends’ principles, and if this graded course of study is a 
means to prevent that, we can heartily adopt it. 


Err M. Lams, Baltimore: I have been greatly interested 
in the papers that have been read, and delighted to hear the sug- 
gestions made in them. All of us who have been watching the 
course of the First-day schools realize that much of our firing 
on that line was at random, and that it is very important that 
by some means we should secure a graded course that would 
be followed by our teachers who had been prepared by a course 
of study for the work which we have in hand. All of us under- 
stand that much of the teaching has been done by those who are 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of all who are concerned 
in the subject of First-day schools, and wanted to accomplish 
the most that could possibly be done; otherwise, feeling 
their incompetence in the matter, they would not have under- 
taken it; they have been urged to go on, and have been going 
on to do the very best they could. Now it is proposed, as we 
understand, to bring forward a course of teaching in First-day 
schools, a graded course, which may accomplish the purpose 
which all have in view; and the papers in commendation of the 
course have delighted me. I now look forward to the re- 
marks of him who is to take the next exercise on the program, 
to know how we are to get the teachers. It seems to me the 
next thing to do, if we adopt the suggested course of study, 
is to find those who can teach that course. 
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WitiiamM Burcess, Philadelphia: I am not desiring to 
make any changes in the conduct of First-day schools, for 
reasons given by Elizabeth Lloyd and some others; yet the 
various points presented in these two papers are of such vast 
importance, to my mind, that certain changes could be made 
to great advantage. Without entering into the discussion of 
those several points, I hope that this important subject will 
be taken home by every one, and duly considered in their 
respective spheres of operation. 


Henry W. WiLBur, New York: When the teachers are as 
thick in this conference as horse-chestnut leaves in Toronto, 
it hardly seems worth while for a layman to take part in this 
discussion. Nevertheless, I am moved to very much approve 
the recommendation for the study of social problems in the 
First-day schools and for three definite reasons. In the 
first place, this Society of ours has always been more socio- 
logical than theological; in the second place, we are living in 
an age when it is in order to do things; and in the third place, 
most of our young people get the idea that the social problems, 
the reforms of the day, are things for cranks to deal with. 
It ought to be the business of our First-day schools to teach 
our boys and girls that there is a sane and scientific way to 
accomplish social reforms, and to make them sane and scientific 
so that they may take up these reforms and carry them to 
a successful issue. Most of our trouble comes from the fact 
that we don’t give our young people anything to do. “ Open 
up to them a world of doing, and we shall open up to them 
a world of living; and when we have opened up to them a world 
of living we need have no further concern regarding whether 
they will go from us or stay with us, because they will 
stay. 


ELLwoop Roserts, Philadelphia: I feel like endorsing 
the idea of a graded course of study. We have found it useful 
in our public schools, in our colleges, in our institutions of 
learning generally, to bring a scientific method to bear, and 
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that, as I understand it, is the aim of this committee in pre- 
senting this graded course of study—to make the instruction 
more logical, more scientific, than it has ever been before. In 
our experience of First-day schools we have had a good deal 
of the hap-hazard method. Sometimes it has been successful ; 
but to bring to bear this scientific arrangement must certainly 
be a benefit. And yet I feel that I do not want our teachers 
and First-day school workers to trust entirely to this scientific 
arrangement to do the work of instructing our young people 
in the principles of the Society of Friends, and in making them 
better Friends in the future than they would otherwise be. 
Don’t let us get so absorbed in the scientific method that we 
forget the enthusiasm that we must infuse into our pupils and 
into our First-day school workers in order to make their work 
effective. As I understand it, the First-day school is simply 
a means of making our children better Friends than they 
otherwise would be. For a century or more this matter was 
entirely neglected; the young were not reached at all. Now 
we are trying to reach them. We cannot expect the effects to 
follow all at once; we must wait patiently, although I take it 
there have been results already. In the next ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years we may expect still greater results, and hence 
there is need for better organization, for more scientific 
methods in our First-day schools. But let us not imagine— 
I just want to drop a word of caution—we must still depend 
upon that divine enthusiasm to accomplish the work, to keep 
alive the Society of Friends, not relying altogether on our 
logical and scientific methods, but so appealing to the hearts 
of our young people that we shall awaken in them that divine 
enthusiasm which animated the early fathers and mothers of 
the Society. 


Lavinta C. Hoorpss, Philadelphia: I happened to be 
present a short time ago when a little lad from the Presby- 
terian Sunday school brought home, rather triumphantly, his 
certificate, presenting it to his mother, saying he had com- 
pleted the primary course in that Sunday school, and it meant 
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a good deal to him, and I have no doubt he had accomplished 
a good deal. Then, on the other hand, I recall my own 
experience a short time ago in acting as substitute teacher in 
a First-day school. It fell to my lot to have a class of a dozen 
little children, and you might know something of the peculiar 
position of the substitute teacher. She must be prepared to 
teach all grades, and I thought to follow the lesson leaf, but I 
very soon found that my little people were not paying atten- 
tion, and I had not their interest; and after wrestling in my 
own mind for a little while, at the same time carrying on the 
lesson leaf work, I resorted to an original thought that seemed 
to come up, and I asked the children if they ever knew what 
it meant to pass it on. We soon got into the thought of passing 
on good thoughts and good words, and they each told me in 
turn of what they had done the past week to pass on good 
help. Now, that was nothing remarkable, but it was the best 
I could do under the circumstances. This graded course, as 
suggested, especially the thought of the study of sociology, 
sounds very attractive, and, I think, might prove very valuable. 
It seems to be in the line of orderly development; but, as the 
last Friend said, we cannot rely on any one method, and it 
seems to me that is our safest course, trusting to our own good 
judgment and the best help that we may have in any plans 
presented. Something has been said of lost effort in First- 
day schools—that we have not known how to teach. Now, 
some of us here were in the early First-day schools. It 
was my pleasure to be a member of a class taught by Eli Lamb 
in the first meeting of the first First-day school established in 
Baltimore, and it is not lost, friends; it has all proved valuable 
to call up. And then I recollect, in our own home First-day 
school, how some of the young people seemed to gather so 
much from the teachings of a very plain woman of not exalted 
intellect, by any means, but of such sweetness and wholesome- 
ness and value that the boys under her care received help in a 
way that some of us would hardly expect. So, after all, 
much of it lies with the teacher. 
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Chairman WortH: The two subjects for the consideration 
of this session are, after all, very closely allied. With the 
course prepared, with the subject-matter at hand, the next 
matter for consideration is, naturally, the medium through 
which these shall reach the class; therefore, it seems entirely 
orderly that we should consider, in connection with the sub- 
ject already before us, that of the teacher—a subject that is 
to be presented to us by one of training and long experience as 
a teacher, and of much efficient work in the First-day school,— 
George L. Maris, of Philadelphia. 


Lo ET BACHER: 
GEORGE L. MARIS. 


Ir I discern the signs of the times aright, the office of the 
teacher is relatively of growing importance. Within the 
memory of those who are not far advanced in years, the teacher 
was regarded as a person of little account compared with the 
minister, the lawyer, or the doctor; but the tide of opinion is 
fast turning, and the day is not far distant when he who is a 
potent factor in the formation of the character of the child will 
hold a position not inferior to that of the minister. 

In the recent past but little care was given to the selection 
of teachers for the Sabbath schools, and almost any one, no 
matter how poorly equipped, was thought fit for this important 
post. The wave of public opinion that demands better quali- 
fications both natural and acquired, of the teacher of the secular 
school, is also demanding a like advance in the status of the 
Sabbath-school teacher. Many thoughtful minds are asking 
the question whether the advancement in the moral conditions 
of the people is keeping pace with their material welfare, and 
not a few are disposed to doubt it. 

The object of school training must always be pre-eminently 
that of character-building, and the existence of the First-day 
school depends almost wholly upon this fact. The three main 
factors in uplifting the nation are the home, the school, and 
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the church. Of these, the home, which should be the main 
factor, is in many cases lamentably deficient. Those who have 
had large opportunity to observe for a long series of years assert 
with a good deal of positiveness that the home is by no means 
as uplifting an agency as it formerly was, and that parents are 
more and more throwing upon the school and the church the 
responsibility for the moral training of the children. Every- 
where there is a feeling that the church is losing its influence 
over the people, that the attendance is falling off, the interest of 
the congregations is waning. This feeling is too prevalent to 
require demonstration. The school is the one factor that is 
making rapid strides to fill the vacancy left by the other two. 
I feel sure that the weight thrown upon the school is greater 
than it should be. That there should be an awakening that 
would revive the influence of the home and the church, I do 
not doubt; but as conditions are at present the school seems to 
have the burden to bear, and nobly is it responding. While I 
do not think it should be so, I accept the proposition that upon 
the school, both secular and Sabbath, at present, rests in too 
large a degree the responsibility for the moral training of the 
next generation. 

_ The school, in its ultimate analysis, is the teacher—and this 
brings me directly to my theme. 

The superintendent is the most important factor of a First- 
day school, but largely so because he is able to collect and en- 
thuse, if there is such a word, a body of teachers. The ideal 
school is one in which the teachers are all properly trained for 
their respective spheres. As in the secular school, increasingly 
greater stress is laid upon the broad preparation of the teacher. 
He must be trained not only in the branches to be taught, but 
in methods of instruction, in psychology, and in the history of 
education. So in the First-day school the teacher should be 
well versed in the New Testament, and also fairly familiar with 
the Old Testament. He should be sufficently acquainted with 
the history of religious development to understand the position 
of Friends in the religious world, and to know why there was 
originally a need for our principles and testimonies, and why 
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this need still exists in as great force as ever before. Though 
some of the truths for which our fathers suffered are now a 
part of the acknowledged belief of all Christian people, there is 
enough left, as yet not fully accepted by the sects in general, 
to require earnest labor for generations to come. 

The teacher should also be acquainted with the essential rules 
of mental development. Though it is not the purpose of this 
paper to dwell at any length upon psychology, it may not be 
amiss to call attention to a very few of the fundamental prin- 
ciples. The child is endowed by nature with certain capacities 
for reaction, and education is merely training these native re- 
actions in right directions. Prof. W. James says: “Education 
consists in the organization of resources in the human being, of 
powers of conduct, which shall fit him to his social and physical 
world.” The First-day school teacher has especially to do with 
the resources which pertain to the training of the moral and 
religious nature, to the formation of character, yet these obey 
the common law of action; ‘No reception without reaction, 
no impression without correlative expression.” 

The teacher should always keep in mind the fact that 
attention, so essential to class development, cannot remain con- 
stant in one direction for a long period; that it will decline in 
vigor if some new attribute of a subject is not discovered. 
The genius of the true teacher will show itself here more than 
in any other phase of teaching. Let the questions be varied, 
bring out new aspects of the subject, keep the class awake by 
variety of presentation. 

The necessity for preparation cannot well be overestimated. 
The lesson leaf, if such is used, should be studied in all its 
bearings. Cross references should be ready at hand to illus- 
trate. The teacher who goes before his class with an abun- 
dance of material is free from the fear of failure that is born 
of poor preparation, and he will frequently find that the class 
will take a direction not thought of in advance, but all the more 
profitable because of the composure that results from the 
teacher’s mastery of the situation. 

So far as I know, it is the opinion of psychologists that the 
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repetition of a thought tends to make a pathway of discharge 
through the brain, so that each repetition makes the path 
plainer and the act easier. If this be true, the reason why the 
teacher’s function—the formation of character—is growing in 
public recognition in comparison with reformation, or the mak- 
ing over of habits first wrongly formed, as readily explained. 
The expression of Jesus: ‘““Except a man be born from above, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,” has too long been read 
“Except a man be born again,” etc., implying that the sinful 
state and not the innocent is the natural condition of man. 

Friends have always been right in laying stress upon the 
“guarded education of youth,” as it is better to train up children 
in correct habits than to break up bad ones. What do we mean 
by building character? Prof. James says: “Our volitional 
habits depend, first, upon what the stock of ideas is which we 
have; and, second, on the habitual coupling of the several ideas 
with action or inaction respectively.” To build character, then, 
means to store the mind with correct ideas, and to associate 
them with habitual right action in connection therewith. It 
is not enough merely to instil correct ideas and actions, and 
not guard the child against the effects of the opposite ideas and 
actions. While under the care of parents and teachers, the 
child should not only be fortified with the good but should also 
be taught to a sufficient extent to anticipate the bad and be 
fortified against it. There is a tendency in later times to © 
weaken the abhorrence of sin by using soft terms. Let the tell- 
ing of what is not true be called a Jie, not merely a falsehood; 
let the habit of using improper helps in the classroom be 
cheating and not sharp practice; let the use of wines and milder 
alcoholic beverages be considered as leading to drunkenness, 
and not merely as harmless acts of politeness, etc. 

While a knowledge of history and elementary psychology is 
desirable, the most important qualities of a teacher are earnest- 
ness, a belief in the guidance of the Light, and a willingness 
to grow in the direction of truth. A teacher possessing these 
qualities will always make a successful leader, and can be 
trusted to add to his faith, knowledge. 
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We are under great obligation to those who prepare the 
Scripture lessons, for their research and devotion, but to my 
view, the greatest gain arises from the fact that they commit 
us to a study of the Scriptures instead of pursuing a desultory 
course in natural history, and various other subjects, not un- 
common in the earlier history of the First-day school work. 
While I feel thus in regard to the help the lessons afford, I 
must earnestly advise teachers not to depend too implicitly on 
helps of any kind, but to do as much original work as possible, 
as one who finds for himself new thoughts will always be a 
better teacher than he that tries merely to interpret to his class 
the work prepared by others. I hope I am not misunderstood 
in my position respecting lesson leaves. In their place they are 
excellent ; but their place is not that of the teacher, but of aids 
to the teacher. 

Believing as I do, that the Bible is a library that teaches 
Quaker principles, I would have teachers dwell especially upon 
the teachings of Jesus, and the Proverbs and Psalms, which 
contain principles adapted to all places and all times. If it is 
true that the growth of our religious society depends to so 
great an extent upon the efficiency of the teachers in our First- 
day schools, it is incumbent on the Society to use all proper 
means to develop the teaching talent among us. To do this, 
in addition to and in conjunction with the means suggested 
above, it should be the function of our Friends’ schools and 
colleges to prepare teachers for the work; and for those in active 
life there should be teachers’ conferences or institutes in which 
methods of teaching and the subject-matter to be taught should 
be presented by those best qualified for this work. 

Iam aware of the fact that much is being done in our schools 
and in Swarthmore College, but I think a greater amount of 
energy and time should be spent in this direction. 

A few conferences or teachers’ institutes of the kind referred 
to have been held, especially the one at Wilmington some years 
ago, and at Buck Hill Falls last year, and the more recent one 
at Kennett Square. I would suggest that at least two such 
opportunities each year should be offered to the teachers within 
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the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting during the years in 
which no General Conference is held, and at least one be held 
in each of the other Yearly Meetings. I do not expect teachers 
to attend all these institutes, but the number should be such 
that at least one may be within easy access of each First-day 
school. . 

I hope that none will be discouraged by these suggestions and 
shrink from the work because they do not feel able to devote 
so much time to preparation as is indicated. While I feel that 
every proper effort should be made to render our First-day 
schools as efficient as possible, I would say to all imexperienced 
teachers: If you feel called to the work, do not hesitate on 
account of lack of preparation, but take your places in your 
respective schools, and take up the work as God gives you light 
to see your duty, if it be but for one day at a time, and the 
desired result will in time be reached. I have no fear of the 
success of teachers who enter upon this work, because they 
feel called of God to help advance His kingdom on earth. It 
is not so much what we know as what we are that makes 
useful teachers. I believe that in God’s sight it is not so import- 
ant how far we are advanced in our course as that our faces are 
set in the right direction. We need devoted teachers; this first, 
_and we shall find that greater efficiency will come year by year. 
Last summer I attended a First-day school in which probably 
some fifteen teachers are employed; as I was personally ac- 
quainted with all, I endeavored to stop with each class, if only 
‘for a minute or two. At the close of the school, one of the 
teachers said to me, “Why did thee not visit my class? I wanted 
thee to say something to the pupils.” I replied, “I did visit 
thy class, and found thee so deeply interested with thy work 
that thee did not notice my presence.” Such a devoted teacher 
cannot fail of success. 


Chairman WortH: The subject that has thus been intro- 
duced is before the conference, with the same invitation, and 
subject only to the same restrictions as announced. 
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LuxKens WEBSTER, Philadelphia: I am pleased with all the 
suggestions that have been made, but there was one quotation 
of Jesus—I cannot just quote it now, but its meaning is, “He 
that hath not my spirit is not of me.” It was the testimony 
of a prominent minister of our Society that Friends wanted 
a deeper baptism. We want not only opinions, not only to get 
conversions to our sentiments, our principles, and our testi- 
monies, but we want to be converted. We want not only our 
teachers in our First-day schools, but every member of our 
Society, to carry out in everyday life the testimonies that we 
held as a religious organization. When a young man I re- 
member reading of the five hundred that stood at the Pass 
of Thermopylz, resisting the hordes of barbarism that were 
coming. I regretted that I was not born at that time, for I 
was willing to be one of the five hundred. Friends, reforma- 
tion is not completed; it has either to go onward or backward; 
it will not stand still. The blessings that we have already 
conferred upon society are great, but if we sit down with our 
hands folded we will lose all that we have gained. I wish 
we could infuse some enthusiasm into every member of this 
Society. 


Mary WesstTER, Philadelphia: “During the reading of the 
papers it occurred to me that it has been a very easy matter to 
find material to teach; it has been a little more difficult to find 
the methods. The outline prepared by the Friends at Salem 
has been very acceptable to me; but the most important point 
has been touched by George Maris, and that is in reference 
to the preparation of the teacher. I approve very heartily of 
his remarks in regard to the conferences which should be held 
in order to give teachers an opportunity to better prepare them- 
selves. Young teachers, especially, hesitate to take charge of 
a class, and they are generally given those of a primary grade. 
It has always been a theory of mine that the very best teachers 
should be placed in charge of the primary grades. Another 
thought has occurred to me, in fact, not this morning, but very, 
very often, and that is, that when a child has shown any 
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marked ability in moral and spiritual and mental development, 
that child should not be hampered in any way. There should 
be means devised by which it should have every opportunity 
possible to further it in that direction, so that what we need 
in a measure might be’ filled, and that is, leadership. It is 
easy to find teachers, but not easy to find those who are men- 
tally and spiritually qualified for this work; so that whenever 
anyone does show a gift in that direction it should be en- 
couraged by every possible means. George Maris has said 
that the responsibility has been shifted in a great measure from 
the home to the school. I think this is true, not because parents 
do not feel the responsibility, not because they are not interested 
in children, but because they feel that the teachers are so much 
better qualified than they themselves that they shrink from 
assuming that responsibility. 


Joun H. SHOTWELL, New York: One fundamental prin- 
ciple in the Scriptures, it seems to me, should be borne in 
mind by the teachers. The question was propounded to the 
blessed Jesus, ‘“What is the great commandment of the law?” 
which he declared to be this: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, mind, and strength, and thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” It strikes me that that is a 
fundamental principle in teaching the Scriptures, and not so 
much of this higher criticism of the Bible. If this is borne 
in mind by the teacher, we shall have more faithful, good 
work done. 


Mary TraviLia, Philadelphia: As a First-day school 
teacher, I hope, this coming winter, to be able to do better 
work because of the valuable suggestions presented here this 
morning. Allusion was made to the early pioneers in the 
First-day school work, and at once, somehow, I remembered 
my old friend, Louisa M. Roberts, and many others who 
have passed to a larger life beyond. I think it is well to re- 
member that by and through their faithfulness they paved 
the way for such a meeting as we enjoy here to-day. And I 
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also like to believe that their influence is in our midst this 
morning. That they, too, are rejoicing in the progress and 
development that our First-day school manifests, and that they 
ask of us, from the great unseen to the seen, that we shall be 
as faithful to the light as they were in their day and generation. 


MarIANNA S. Rawson, New York: We hope that no one 
will be kept from First-day school work because of lack of 
preparation, but I hope they will go to work and prepare. I 
have never found any lack of earnestness in First-day school. 
teachers, but I know there is a lack of knowledge. Now, I 
believe, here in this house this week, there are to be books and 
helps for First-day school workers. I hope that we will all 
look over those books and see what they are. This new work 
is going to mean sacrifice; it is going to mean the necessity 
of buying books. I hope that we will feel that we can make 
that sacrifice; that we will buy all the books that we can possibly 
afford to help us on in this work; that we will become ac- 
quainted with the libraries in our neighborhoods, the libraries 
of our friends, and that we may lose no effort to prepare our- 
selves for this work. The work in the family has appealed 
to me this morning, because there is my work. I feel that we 
have made a mistake in giving to the schools too much; in 
feeling that the schools can carry all this responsibility. Let 
us help prepare our children for this thing. If we read the 
Bible every day in our families, the teacher in the First-day 
schools would have just that much better chance to do good 
work with the children. We cannot expect them to get very 
much Bible knowledge one day in the week; but if we took 
five minutes a day to read the Bible with the children they 
would slowly and gradually become acquainted with it. I 
think that is a work that we ought to take upon ourselves in 
the home. I feel this very strongly, and I feel that any effort 
in this direction will doubly repay us. 


Epwarp C. Witsown, Baltimore: I recognize the step that 
has been taken by this committee. Another step that we 
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have taken as a conference is in recognizing that the method 
already worked out in our secular schools is worth imitating 
in our First-day schools; and this is distinctly an imitation of 
methods already worked out in those schools. Now, those 
schools have at their top an ideal school of normal instruction, 
a school where teachers shall be prepared for teaching. 
Ideally, our system of First-day schools should have at its top 
a normal school of instruction for First-day school teachers. 
That ideal it is impossible to follow out. Teachers cannot 
afford the time nor the money to attend such school, nor can 
we establish it. We can afford, however, to establish a school 
in further imitation of many new methods of secular instruc- 
tion. I refer to the Chautauqua School of Correspondence. 
Listening to the papers that have been given, I have thought 
that our teachers should be systematically instructed in all the 
details that this committee has in mind in proposing this out- 
line. I know it is a time of pre-digested foods, literally break- 
fast foods, but I believe even in that. George Maris spoke of 
the First-day school teacher as being a teacher born to his 
method; but there are lots of teachers doing good work who 
are teaching purely from a sense of duty, and they want in- 
struction. I believe if we try to launch the idea that has been 
proposed in this committee—and, certainly, it is an excellent 
one—that we should back up the whole idea with the systematic 
instruction of teachers for their work, by preparing lists of 
books and writing articles that will show them how to teach; 
and, it seems to me, if we do ever attempt to launch such a 
radical idea as this without thoroughly preparing teachers for 
this change, it will be a failure. 


Anna M. Jackson, New York: I think this suggestion of 
conferences, and this last suggestion of correspondence school, 
are very valuable. I think that Friends in almost any neigh- 
borhood, if they were impressed with the importance of this 
matter, might have a conference, to which some of our Friends 
who are well qualified would come, and would give a help to 
the First-day school teachers. I think we cannot push that 
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thought too far. I think that we must not feel, as we are so 
apt to feel, that these things are for the large meetings, and 
that in the small meetings we can do nothing. As has been 
said to-day, a conference can be held in a very small meeting; 
and I want just to impress that individuality upon our hearts, 
and see what we can do in this matter. I was also very glad 
to hear what George Maris said about the young people, and the 
older people also, who have not had the training, that they 
should not be discouraged. I hold it is true, as Mary Whitson 
said in her paper, that there are very few people here who can 
remember the time when we had no First-day schools. I am 
one of those who remember it very distinctly. From seeing the 
beginning of the movement I have had a long experience and 
observation in First-day schools. I have seen them in very 
many neighborhoods. I have seen successful First-day school 
teachers who were exceedingly young, and apparently im- 
mature. I have seen successful First-day school teachers who 
were long past the middle age. I have seen successful First- 
day school teachers who were people of large education and 
of great attainments. I have also seen successful First-day 
school teachers who, judged by the ordinary standard, were 
people of very little ability. So I think we cannot say just what 
outward condition makes a successful teacher. We would like 
young First-day school teachers to attain the standard that was 
sugested for us at the Swarthmore Conference, of zeal, tact, 
and intelligence. I think that was a very good watchword for 
us; but looking at the successful First-day school teachers I 
have seen one thing in common: they all had extreme earnest- 
ness and desire for the success of the work; so my observation 
leads me to believe that that is one important fundamental 
requisite in the First-day school teacher. Everything else that 
can be added will improve the teacher, and the training that 
is here suggested will make him more efficient; but without 
the earnestness and the desire to do the best work according 
to his ability in the school I have not seen a successful teacher. 
With it, I have seen all ages and all kinds of people suc- 
cessful. 
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* ExizaBetH Prive, Toronto: J agree with the speaker 
when he said we ought to train our children at home—train 
them to be honest and truthful—and in the school teach them 
lessons of the Bible that they can understand. I remember my 
little grandson coming home to me and saying, “Grandma, 
teacher taught wrong, and I knew it was wrong and said it 
was wrong.” Now, my friends, we ought to teach them some- 
thing that is true; teach them at home that truth is the truth, 
and that a lie is a lie, and deceit is deceit, and not cover it 
up with modesty or anything else. 


Emity ATKINSON, Philadelphia: I fear that in the prepara- 
tion of teachers we have been losing sight of the preparation 
that the Friends who first started this movement felt was 
necessary, and that was, to look to our Heavenly Father for 
direction. It seems to me that is above everything else. I 
can speak from experience. If we have felt the call to do 
this work, I think we have felt the strength to go forward 
and do it; and while I do believe in systematized effort, I feel 
that beyond all this there is that dependence upon the Father 
above for ability to do it. 


Chairman WortH: After all, perhaps the most desirable 
time to close the consideration of a question like this is while 
there is still much to be said and many who are willing to 
say it; while there is still life in the session. The hands of 
the clock remind us that we must look forward now to an 
adjournment. Before we pass from the two subjects that 
have been before us, I desire, while they are fresh in mind, to 
call attention to the collection of books to which reference has 
already been made by one of the speakers, that has been gath- 
ered and is exhibited in the vestibule—a collection of books 
which includes very many of those volumes which will be 
found useful by First-day school teachers as books of refer- 
ence, books helpful to those who are teaching subjects con- 
nected with the course of studies, books valuable to those who 
are teaching Bible history, books of reference which are in- 
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tended to be suggestive along the whole line of First-day 
school work. Those of you who are interested may inspect 
them. Those who have charge of your interest in First-day 
schools can give you suggestions for teachers’ helps. The 
collection has been gathered by the committee on the graded 
course, and it is the endeavor to have a representative present 
at the close of every session of the conference to confer with 
those who wish to enter into further conference and gain 
further knowledge in regard to these books. I call your at- 
tention specially to them because it is an opportunity something 
different from what has ever been offered, and presents valu- 
able suggestions for First-day school work. 


After a period of silence, conference closed at 12.10 noon. 


Second Session.—Ffirst-day Schools 


Sixth-day, Eighth month 12th, 2.30 p. m. 


Dr. Janney: The topic of the morning—First-day School 
Work—will be continued this afternoon. The chairman for 
the afternoon session will be Frank Maris, of Philadelphia. 


Chairman Maris: This is a very large subject, and, of 
course, we cannot cover the whole ground in one day; we can 
only take what seem the important parts. The important topic 
for this afternoon which we will discuss is the “Period of 
Adolescence.” ‘This is sub-divided into “Social Influence” 
and “Religious Influence.” The meeting will close at four 
o’clock, and it is desirable to be punctual as well as to have 
a full expression of views and opinions, and Friends are re- 
quested to confine themselves in their remarks to the sub- 
ject, and, no doubt, many have views to express which will be 
of great value to the Conference. We will now have pleasure 
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in listening to the paper on “Social Influence” by Bessie G. 
Haight, of Ontario. 


THE PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE—SOCIAL 
INFLUENCE. 


BESSIE G. HAIGHT. 


In order to discuss the subject of Social Influence we must 
grant the existence of influence, and concede that every person 
possesses an invisible power over others, and is, in his turn, 
controlled and molded by everyone with whom he comes in 
contact. Dr. Henry Drummond says, in one of his addresses, 
“On the doctrine of influence the whole vast pyramid of hu- 
manity is built.” 

It will be the aim of this paper to portray, in a small measure, 
the social influences which surround the adolescent pupil in the 
First-day school, and how these affect the objects for which 
the First-day school was created. 

Man is pre-eminently a social being. The hermit, as a con- 
tradiction to this assertion, serves only to prove the statement, 
from the very fact that he is looked upon as an exception. We 
enjoy mingling and conversing with others, and it is necessary 
for the advancement of civilization that we should. The cul- 
ture of the social emotions does most to elevate human 
society. 

The period of sociability begins with childhood. If the little 
one does not possess playmates, or even if it does, is there not 
a doll or more to eke out the charm of personality? And who 
can sound the depths of a child’s imagination, and thus show 
forth the many creatures known and loved there, or who shall 
say if their existence be not as real as ours to the child? 

These shadowy creations satisfy the child, but not the youth. 
The youth wishes to see them clothed with flesh and blood, and 
searches for them diligently among outward friends and ac- 
quaintances, and often invests some commonplace object of 
affection with qualities and virtues of its dreams, unimagined 
and beyond comprehension by the prosaic mind of man. 
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“The youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended.” 


Man, smiling at these past illusions, loses them, and hence- 
forth, looking at his fellow-man with blinded eyes, sees only 
what is on the surface, and misses the divine insight of youth 
which would enable him to see visions of good unrevealed to 
mortal eyes. 

In considering this subject, the primary study, it seems to 
me, should be the mind of the adolescent pupil, its ideas and 
ideals, its thoughts and inspirations; in fact, so far as possible, 
to find out its point of view. In order to do this, it will be 
necessary to put ourselves in the place of the youth, either by 
remembering what we thought and felt at that age, or by the 
greater gift of sympathy which will enable us to comprehend 
the thoughts and feelings of the young people about us. The 
following are a few thoughts which seem to me to be character- 
istic of youth: 

Young people have not outgrown the energy of childhood; 
they wish to be up and doing. 

They have been years imagining; they wish to know—to 
know truth. 

They wish to see their shadowy ideals realized, to see them 
personified, so that they may know that it is possible to live 
them. 

They wish to grow, to advance. They are learning that 
there is a limit to physical growth, and are wondering if they 
will find it the same intellectually and morally. 

They are searching for their place in life, to find a reason 
for their existence. 

They wish to be amused, entertained, and interested. 

They desire companionship. 

They are impatient; they wish to see immediate results. 

The social influences which come in contact with the young 
mind in the First-day school separate naturally into three di- 
visions, viz. : the teacher, the class, the school as a whole. 
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The teacher’s influence may be discussed under the following 
headings: 

Ist. An exponent of truth—one who explains, or tries to, 
all “the burden and the mystery of this unintelligible world,” 
to bring order out of chaos to the youth who is striving to 
separate the real from the unreal, that which is true and lasting 
from the false and transient ; and who is perplexed and puzzled 
by the varied problem. 

2d. An ideal personified. It is said that the imperative “Be 
perfect” throbs in every fiber of the human heart. Youth, we 
know, places its moral ideal high, then wonders if it is possible 
to attain it, and wondering, looks about for those whose posi- 
tion is significant of high moral living. The teacher’s respon- 
sible place and character are synonymous to the youth, and love 
and admiration say, ‘Here is your ideal; in all things do as 
she does.” Thus the teacher’s personality extends to the pupil, 
through him to others, and so on, in ever widening concentric 
circles, till lost, but still living, in infinite distance. Influence 
exerts no greater force than conscious imitation. 

3d. A moral and spiritual light. We gaze where earth and 
sky appear to meet and we say, “There is the limit. This is 
our world’; but let us go at sunrise and view the glorious 
radiance which rises from beyond the horizon, and we rev- 
erently say, “That which we can see is not all; there is a be- 
yond and yet a beyond.” The teacher stands in the relation of 
the awakening light to the pupil to show that moral and spirit- 
ual attainment is not limited, that no matter how far and wide 
the vision may extend there is, still and always, a beyond. 

4th. A director of activity. Youth’s energy must have an 
outlet. It is as a stream fed by an exhaustless spring, flowing 
out onto a level plain. It needs to be directed into a channel 
where it will fertilize and not destroy. The teacher is sug- 
gestive of ways in which the pupil’s activity may be employed 
and his energy conserved. This matter will be spoken of again 
in considering the influence of the First-day school as a whole. 

5th. A revelation of special duty. Carlyle says: “Blessed 
is the man who has found his work. Let him ask no greater 
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blessedness.” This life’s work is one of the unknown for which 
youth is searching, and a word now and then may clear the view 
of life, as the sun dispels the mist, and leave revealed the duty 
and the happiness of serving, which doubt and discouragement 
have obscured. 

6th. One who entertains and interests. The mind must move 
in one way or another; it cannot be at rest save in uncon- 
sciousness. Add to this that the mind follows only that to 
which it attends, and attends only where interested, and another 
phase of the teacher’s influence is made plain. 

In thinking over the desire for amusement, I was reminded 
of a class of boys who, in growing to be young men, had found 
other interests and had drifted away from the Sabbath school. 
A woman who was acquainted with them undertook to bring 
them back, and her first step was to invite them to a social 
evening at her home. I do not know what other methods 
were employed, but I can say that the members of the class 
are now in regular and interested attendance. 

7th. A teacher of patience; one who exemplifies that strong 
growth is slow and results far-reaching, that 


“Tn small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in small measures life may perfect be.” 


The influence of the class over the individual pupil, or, 
briefly, of pupil over pupil, is: 

1st. By a gratification of the social instinct or desire for 
companionship. A young girl said to me not long ago: “If 
I do not go to Sunday school I miss seeing the other girls.” 
This chance statement, it seems to me, contains a very signifi- 
cant thought. The success of the First-day school depends 
largely on the sociability of the class, on whether or not the 
members of it enjoy having a little visit and interchange of 
confidences before and after the lesson, or whether they are 
friends or comparative strangers. 

2d. By outside conditions, or characteristics of the members 
of the class over which the First-day school has no control. 
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Such are age, sex, mental attainment, dress, position in society, 
etc. 

If the other conditions permit, the best results may be se- 
cured by the members of the class being of about the same age 
and having, as nearly as possible, the same degree of intellec- 
tual development. Similarity of age tends to produce freedom 
of expression, and, therefore, more interest, whereas a young 
pupil in an adult class feels overwhelmed by the mature ideas 
presented, and a pupil among those much younger feels no 
stimulus to mental effort and becomes listless and indifferent. 

I mentioned dress because I know of one instance where a 
girl refused to attend the only Sabbath school within a reason- 
able distance of her home because the girls of her own age 
attending it dressed more handsomely than she could afford. 

3d. By the power of class spirit and leadership. The most 
important influence in a class is what we call class spirit. It 
can overcome and make of no account all external conditions. 
Briefly, if the class spirit is one of friendliness then all who 
come within the radius of the class are friendly; if reverent, 
then reverence prevails. It is generally given to one or two to 
determine what the class spirit shall be. In every condition of 
life—and a First-day school class is no exception—there are 
those who, for reasons not always easy to explain, are leaders, 
whose line of thought is the one adopted by all within that 
circle, whose mode of conduct is the pattern of the class. These 
leaders require special attention. They need to place their 
standard high, that they and their followers may grow to good- 
ness, as plants, out of darkness, climb upward toward the sun. 

The First-day school as a whole influences by: 

1st. Its size. I have noticed that the larger the school the 
more attractive it appears to be to the young people. The feel- 
ing of growth and prosperity creates enthusiasm. To quote an 
old aphorism, ‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 

ad. Its attractiveness. This and the size of the school are 
correlative, since the attractiveness depends to a large extent 
upon the size, and the size almost wholly upon the attractive- 
ness. An attractive school has an interest for every member 
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of the family. I know a small meeting that has a flourishing 
school because every member of each family attends, and the 
school is thus made a subject of home interest. 

3d. Its tone—a more general term for class spirit. Who 
of you upon entering a First-day school has not noticed the 
feeling that pervades it? It may be good humor, or listless- 
ness, or earnestness, or reverence; but, whatever it is, its in- 
fluence rests over the school as an enveloping cloud, and we 
feel though we may not understand it. 

4th. Its work. It has been said that one reason our girls 
and boys sometimes drift away from the First-day school is 
because of a feeling that they are not part of it. They say: 
“Oh, Sunday school is just for the children’; and, while it is 
not possible that we give the children a too important part of 
our interest and care, yet it may be that we do not pay enough 
attention to our boys and girls, our young people. They should 
feel that they have a special place in the First-day school which 
can be filled by no one else. They wish to work; they should 
feel that there is work for them. More, those in charge of the © 
First-day school should make a place, a work, for the young 
people. It may be that there could profitably be some branches 
of philanthropic work. I have known some temperance work, 
and also a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals suc- 
cessfully carried on in connection with a Sabbath school, and 
I should think other branches might be taken up as well. 

The objects for which the First-day school was formed may 
be stated as follows: 

t. To increase the knowledge of the Bible and of all Truth. 

2. To raise the moral standard. 

3. To deepen spiritual life. 

4. To induce others to attend, that their knowledge may be 
increased, their moral standard raised, and their spiritual life 
deepened. 

The question at once arises: “How do the social influences 
of the school affect these objects?” The answer is so wide 
that it can only be touched upon in this paper. 

If the influences are not of the best, if the school is small and 
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unattractive, if its general tone is one of indifference or dis- 
couragement; if it is selfish, seeking its own good to the ex- 
clusion of its larger powers of helpfulness; if the class is un- 
friendly and wishes only to be amused; if the teacher’s ideals 
are low and her motive in teaching a First-day school class 
her own glorification—then are the objects of the First-day 
school not only not attained, but there is a movement in the 
opposite direction. 

On the other hand, a school governed by the highest motives, 
one that is prosperous and full of enthusiasm, one whose 
thought is reverent, and that seizes every opportunity for 
noble work cannot fail to draw outsiders to it. 

A class earnest and interested will grow in knowledge and 
wisdom. Ethics is the science of relations, and the pupil, who 
understands that he cannot be good without doing good, has 
his moral growth assured. 

The teacher’s position as an exponent of truth may deepen 
the knowledge of all truth, as a personified ideal has power to 
raise the moral standard to any height, as a spiritual guide can 
lead the way to Christlikeness. 


Chairman Maris: You have heard this paper; it is now 
open for discussion. We would like to have as free an ex- 
pression of opinion as possible. 


SAMUEL ZAVITZ, Genesee: Before saying anything in the 
way of discussing the paper, this is my first opportunity to 
express my gratitude and pleasure at meeting so many Friends 
in our city of Toronto. I may say to our American Friends 
that I wish you all lived here. I know it would be a fine 
thing for the city, and I think you would find Toronto a very 
good place in which to live. We have the pleasure of wel- 
coming our American Friends to our shores more often lately 
than was the case in the past; in fact, there are thousands 
coming each year to us, finding homes in the broad expanse of 
our Northwest. Iam told that after a few years under British 
rule they really make most excellent citizens. But to our 
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subject. I once heard Sunderland P. Gardner, whom, no 
doubt, many of you knew in the past, say that the proper train- 
ing of the youth was second to no other human interest. If 
that be so, and I believe it is the truth, you see the importance 
of the subjects that are coming before us to-day. I am a 
farmer, living up in the western part of this province, the very 
garden of this continent, and it is our business to have things 
grow—plants and trees and animals. Now, we cannot make 
them grow; we cannot create life; but we can make the con- 
ditions for proper growth, and that is our business. Things 
will grow if they have the proper conditions; and it is just so 
with the child. I think our thought in regard to education in 
past years was altogether wrong. Cramming of knowledge into 
a child is not education. The very word itself, if we come to its 
literal meaning, will lead us altogether in another direction. 
E—out; duco—to lead; and tion—action, the act of leading out, 
of developing growth, developing something that is already in 
the child; and that is what we want in the training of the child 
all through its life. The words growth and development and 
evolution are wonderful words, the meaning of which we do not 
comprehend, I believe. Take the world itself, from the time 
it was void and without form, until through ages it became 
solidified and prepared for the growth of vegetation and of 
animal life, and, still later, to the greatest of the animals, to 
human life. It is a wonderful development, and we see some- 
thing of the same nature in the human race, going from a 
lower to a higher plane, with now and then a perfect char- 
acter. I believe that in the future we shall find a perfect race 
through this evolution of the human race. We are hindering 
this time by not working in harmony with the divine laws. 


LuKENs WEssTER, Philadelphia: I did not hear all of the 
paper, but. what I did hear was enough to occupy us all the 
afternoon. There is one sentiment that dwelt with me, and 
that is, that the young liked results. I know it is natural, but 
it is one of the last things that should concern our thought— 
results. The thing is to do our duty. The history of every 
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reformation is one of very slow growth. The children of 
Israel were forty years coming up out of the wilderness when 
they might have come in forty hours, but they chose not. The 
abolition of slavery came with long, continuous labor. I want 
to impress this thought on the young and the old, to sow be- 
- side all waters, as it were, not feeling that this or that may 
prosper, but satisfied that if we do our little, that is all our 
‘concern. In every reformation that comes we see those among 
us, just like the Medes and Persians, that never change at 
all. There is a multitude of Friends that never will change 
a law, however odious or however antique it is, unless those 
reformers come up and agitate and educate until we can get 
public sentiment in its favor. So we need men of stamina, men 
that will not be put down for their conviction of what they 
believe to be right, and to agitate and educate in every line 
possible. 


SARAH Paiste, Philadelphia: I want to emphasize the 
importance of the teacher coming into close personal touch 
with the children under her care, especially when they are from 
sixteen to twenty years of age. We love that teacher, no matter 
how far advanced in years, who is still young in spirit, and who 
can still understand and appreciate the moods and tenses of her 
scholars, the temptations to which they are subjected, their 
varied experiences. She understands how to meet those needs, 
and understands her pupils in such a way that she can help 
them to mold character. I call to mind at this time a class 
where a young woman is in charge, who has come so close into 
the lives of the young people that they look upon her as their 
friend, and she seems to be able to guide them. It seems to 
me this is an important part of the First-day school work— 
to mold character. 


RoBert BARNES, New York: There was much in the 
paper that calls for our attention. The matter of influence is 
far-reaching, and our First-day school teachers can scarcely 
realize the influence they are exerting, the grand work they 
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are accomplishing. They collect children from homes where 
some of the parents seldom attend any place of worship on the 
Sabbath day, and the influence of love which they exert over 


the children is far-reaching, and I feel great good will come 
from it. 


CHARLOTTE TaLcotTt, Genesee: There could not well be 
brought before our minds a subject of greater importance than 
this one of influence. The word influence comes from a Latin 
word, meaning “to flowin.” It signifies in general the effect 
that may be brought about through the action of the physical 
or the moral senses, and may result, of course, in good or bad. 
We cannot estimate its value, because we cannot trace it. It is 
like the light that fills the whole world. A man standing upon 
the street corner, if he looked upward, others observing him 
are likely to look upward, too; so what we need is more men 
and women with this upward look, who will make others look 
upward. We speak of good and bad influence, but we may 
consider the good upon this occasion. It may be divided into 
two sorts. We havea voluntary or an active influence, and we 
also have an unconscious influence. In voluntary influence, 
we purposely exert a sway over other people, and get them to 
do as we do. In our unconscious influence there is something 
that flows out from ourselves that is not out of harmony with 
our real character; and so, what seems necessary for us is to 
let the conscious and unconscious influence flow together in one 
steady stream of blessing to others. 


Chairman Maris: Our next paper will be on “Religious 
Influence,” by Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore. 


Jesse H. Hormes: I have not at all undertaken, this after- 
noon, to cover the subject assigned to me. I find, indeed, that 
I have confined myself altogether to external religious in- 
fluences, leaving out of account those which one brings to bear 
upon himself. I do not even claim at all to have exhaustively 
treated this. I have attempted, therefore, only a few of those 
many powers that may be brought to bear upon our lives. 
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THE PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE—RELIGIOUS 
INFLUENCE. 


DR. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


A CHILD is not primarily a piece of raw material to be 
manufactured into an ideal man by parents, teachers, and en- 
vironment. First and foremost, he is a son of God, set in a 
world of difficulties to conquer it, and to grow into conscious- 
ness of his divine nature. Secondary only is the part played 
by his associates. The responsibility of saving souls is not 
laid upon us. No man saves souls. Our children are under 
the guiding hand of God; he leads them as he led their fore- 
fathers. The pressure toward righteousness and higher life 
acts upon the sense for righteousness as truly as the currents 
of magnetic influence streaming from pole to pole find and 
affect the suspended compass needle. But we have a part in 
character building, important and honorable, though performed 
under a master workman—‘master of every trade’—who can 
overrule our errors. It, therefore, is right that we should feel 
deeply the responsibility of our service, even though that service 
does not involve the success or failure of the plans of the 
“wise Lord God”; for it does involve the lending or with- 
holding of help, which would otherwise be lacking, to the boys 
and girls who are about to take over the making of the social 
order for the coming time. Will we or will we not lift as much 
as we can in this task? Having lifted as much as we can, 
whether that is much or little, we have done our whole duty. 

But in lifting, the matter of direction is an important one. 
The story is familiar of the ant who tried to help a comrade by 
pulling in exactly the opposite direction. The purity of his 
motive did not cancel the added burden he imposed. Our boys 
and girls are subjected to a multitude of influences in as many 
directions, appealing to ambition, to luxurious tastes, to the 
desire for pleasure. How shall we know which to help and 
which to hinder? First, indeed, in the vital instinct already 
mentioned,—that there is a world current to the poles of right- 
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eousness, and that our natures are adjusted to feel its pressures ; 
that we know the right and find it attractive. But the Christian 
has also this great added advantage, that at least one character 
in history fills out his ideals, making them sharp and definite, 
clearing away the mists from many important pathways, ex- 
posing many plausible shams. In reading and pondering on 
the acts and words of Jesus of Nazareth it is possible to chart 
the character of our ideal and to read the horoscope of his 
career. He is meek and lowly, a peacemaker, a lover of man 
and of the divine power which guides him; he hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness. With this ideal in mind we must 
turn to our task of helping. But it is still not enough to have 
the goal in sight—not enough to know where is the Christ. 
We must also know where is the child, the youth, the young 
man. We must know the point of departure as well as the 
point of arrival if we are to find the right course. And I wish, 
therefore, to urge upon all who have influence—and all have 
influence—to enter upon the study of the child; to study him 
at first hand and through books, as well; to seek to understand 
the workings of his mind, his difficulties, his motives, his 
longings. We have all been children—we have passed over the 
whole road until now. Let us make our experience count in 
a plainer path for the next and future generations. 

We have before us to-day for special consideration the 
period of adolescence, when the child is passing into man- 
hood and womanhood. I believe the first features to recognize 
when we turn to our young men and women are the very 
features of the Man of Galilee—the humility, the kindliness, 
the longing for righteousness, the broad love for mankind, the 
supreine honesty, the hatred of shams. Yet these qualities are 
mingled in confusing fashion with their opposites, with dis- 
tortions, and ignorances innumerable. Out of this chaos a few 
rapid years must bring order; out of the multitude of forces 
the influences of these vital years must determine the resultant. 

The youth is passing from his parents’ control to be his own 
man and his own master. He faces larger responsibilities, 
he takes the glow of nobler ideals. New problems call for 
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answers. A self, only half recognized before, is now im- 
peratively felt and demands a key-word, a talisman, by which 
to open the gates of the future. Sex with all its problems and 
its possibilities comes into being, profoundly affecting the whole 
“physical system. Doubtless, there are corresponding changes 
in brain structure, the expanding of the intellectual organism, 
‘the coming into action of the machinery of those spiritual 
‘powers and capacities by which men enter into “the king- 
dom.” Characteristic of the religious life of this period is in- 
difference to its customary expression, withdrawal from First- 
-day school and meeting, a changed attitude of reticence and 
‘separation even in the home. The world has become strange 
-and has a half foreign aspect. Passion tempts, and the new- 
‘born sense of right urges resistance and self-control. Fears 
of the unknown rise up and the new-found powers give battle. 
Doubts assail and do not yield to the word of authority. From 
‘these battlefields of youth come those victors over their own 
‘spirits who are greater than conquerors; and from them come 
also the defeated, with new and harder campaigns before them. 
It is impossible to specify in detail the way in which young 
‘people meet these experiences. The change that takes place 
in the years of adolescence is often called conversion. The word 
is unfortunate if it necessarily carries the meaning of sudden, 
violent transformation. Although such experiences are more 
spectacular and so attract more attention, it is probable that 
the change is quite as often a gradual and orderly though 
comparatively rapid one. Yet the more intense crises often 
occur in strong natures which have failed of sympathetic under- 
standing and arrive at this critical time unwarned and un- 
prepared. 

As at every period of child life, the home influences are the 
most important ones at the stage of adolescence. It is an 
altogether false theory that parenthood brings with it, ex 
officio, the requisite wisdom for all the crises of the child 
garden. It is true that unselfish love goes far toward correcting 
mistakes. Yet who among us has not seen—in other families, 
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of course—the outrageous mishandling of children, the whin- 
ings and complainings allowed for days and then sternly re- 
pressed because of some mood or tense on the part of the 
parent; petting alternating with indifference; acts wholly alike, 
laughed at to-day and condemned to-morrow; wilful mischief 
overlooked, and sins of ignorance punished unexplained? The 
parent has duties which he has no right to shoulder off upon 
others. He must be law-giver, executive, and just judge, with- 
out ceasing to be comrade and playmate. He must learn to 
consider the motive even more than the act, must judge how 
far the plea of ignorance may be allowed to avert, if possible, 
the legitimate consequences of wrong actions. How often we 
misunderstand those small people that cluster about our knees, 
attributing to them our motives, and dealing out punishments. 
with unsympathetic carelessness; or, on the other hand, care- 
lessly overlooking tendencies which may lead to grave conse- 
quences in later life. 

Probably the position of the father is one of the great weak- 
nesses of our home influences. He is absent all day; he returns 
tired and perhaps irritable, unwilling to give his scant leisure 
to the interests of the little folk. Too often the mother, too, 
allows other activities to reduce to low terms the time of her 
relations with her children, and their early and most impressible 
years are spent in the company of ignorant, often vulgar, asso- 
ciates. Such parents are throwing away the opportunities for 
securing a tie which will bind when the difficult days shall 
come. For these days of dawning maturity lay upon the 
parent the difficult task of letting go—of gracefully laying down 
the scepter, ceasing to be law-giver, and taking his place as lov- 
ing friend. Happy the child with whom the element of friend- 
ship has always been so large in the parental relation that there 
is in the transition no violence, no estrangement. The process 
demands on the part of the elder the greatest devotion to the 
interests of the child, the utmost self control, the most unlimited 
patience. The place of close and loving friend which the 
parent must aim for, if he is not to lose almost wholly his 
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boy or girl, cannot be taken officially, it must be won. Friends 
must defer to the new and crude thought, the difficulties so 
simple and plain to wider experience; must respect honest 
doubts, seeing in them the spirit of witness-bearing to the truth 
and the scorn of entrenched lies; must bow in reverence to the 
noble ideals often overlaid in ourselves by the details of living, 
or dimmed by contact with the world; must fight off the cynical 
worldliness which lieth at the door. As friends to our children 
we must break down the reserves with which many of us have 
hedged about our religious life. We must raise the level of 
our conversation in our homes above the standard set by the 
daily newspaper. The talk about our tables is rightly com- 
posed in large part of light, half-humorous elements. The 
recognizing of incongruities and absurdities is a part of the 
process of seeing clearly and in all sorts of relations. But all 
mere gossip, ill humor, insincerity, should be banished wholly ; 
and there should be frequent occasions when we turn to the 
deep things of life and speak out our deepest faith, our noblest 
hope. May I not here introduce a plea for daily family wor- 
ship; not necessarily by formal prayer or formal Bible reading, 
but in some natural, sincere fashion, as by an earnest talking 
over of some vital problem of life and experience. One may 
venture to predict that if this be done in spirit and in truth 
that the spirit of prayer will be present and the reading from 
the world’s prophets will soon make for itself a place. For 
the supreme value of the Bible lies in this: that, though often 
inaccurate in fact, and careless as to order, the writers feel 
that the moral crises are the real world crises, the prophets or 
God-inspired men, the real world units. The mere accuracy in 
the order of events sinks into insignificance before this greater 
accuracy of emphasis. 

But the Church and the First-day school—what shall they 
do for the young man and woman. “We lose many of them 
at the age we are considering—wherein lies our failure? how 
shall we find our way to success? We may suppose that the 
First-day school has already hung up in the minds of its 
children great pictures of the noble lives of recorded time. 
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Their natures have been fed by story and by history. Nature 
has hinted, and more than hinted, of the indwelling presence, 
the divine order. Nature within—the world of consciousness 
—has more intimately revealed to them the power which makes 
for righteousness. They have met temptation and have found 
themselves buttressed by an “inward must.” Out of these 
multiform experiences without and within must each shape for 
himself a central and compelling faith. He must emerge from 
the age of mere experiment, putting away childish things, 
and taking his place in the larger world. Instead of acting on 
impulse he must align himself with those who look before and 
after. To feed him now on mere history—even that of the 
Hebrews,—or mere biography—even that of Jesus,—is to feed 
him on husks. It is as ineffective, as nearly useless, as were 
the old-fashioned teachings of chemistry and physics, in which 
the child was told the properties of elements and compounds, 
the laws of falling bodies, the law of the conservation of energy, 
with no opportunity to test them for himself, and, consequently, 
neither understanding nor half believing what was taught. So 
now our young men and women need to get at the vital, living 
problems of the life they are entering upon. 

The hunger and thirst for righteousness is the first need. 
What is duty in this crisis or that? What conduct here falls 
in with the divine world order? Why is this right and that 
wrong? What standards are available for such judgments? 

The teacher, like the parent, must change his attitude. He 
must become more friend than teacher. He must be prepared 
to talk over without dictation as to conclusions these same old 
questions, which he has passed by either as solved or as in- 
soluble. Young men and women will and ought to doubt, 
question, and attempt. No problem is too important, too 
sacred, too insignificant, to be brought to the test of the sense 
for righteousness, and to be reasoned about and judged by each 
individual soul. Baptism, the nature of the Trinity, imperial- 
ism, the miraculous birth of Jesus, the differences of religious 
sects, the protective tariff, naval expansion—just the things 
some of us find it hard to keep our tempers about—these are 
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the topics we ought to talk over with our young people; and 
that not in the spirit of one who would dictate, but with the 
‘true humility of the divine hunger and thirst; not victory, but 
‘truth, is what we seek, both for ourselves and for our young 
‘people. And no authoritative settlement from without will 
-serve—each must reach a settlement from within. We may say 
with Luther, ‘Here stand I—God help me, I cannot do other- 
wise,’—but our word to others must always be, Take thou 
thy stand, where God compels. Primarily, the teacher must 
‘be honest in his quest for truth, holding his faith, therefore, 
always open to revision, never formulated for all time in in- 
flexible creeds. His traditional preferences for his own church 
‘organization and practices he cannot transfer to others; rather 
must he, therefore, in its forms and rituals prove all things, 
hold fast to that which is good, and show himself ready to 
‘throw aside that which is merely formal. He must be able to 
‘support his faith by reason and experience, and by its appeal 
‘to the nature of his hearers. There is no way for a teacher to 
succeed but by way of the noble grace of sincerity. Honesty 
will go further than any intellectual sword-play, any clever 
entertainment. For our young men and women want the right 
and true, and we will fail if we do not make them feel that we 
have it. We must watch for the Christ and welcome him in 
these our young friends. We must learn to recognize him 
under various disguises. It is a fact of constant experience 
that most men do reach their ideals often, indeed, daily. In our 
teaching, as in ourselves, our function is to make these frequent 
‘successes a permanent condition. Let us not underrate our 
young people—let us expect the Messiah in their hearts, let us 
‘welcome Him when He comes with loving heartiness. In pass- 
ing it should be said that the prophets in the Old. Testament, 
and the teaching of Jesus and of Paul in the New Testament, 
-offer unequaled material for the dealing with the duty ques- 
tions of existence. But to use them we must study them, and 
‘that without the unnatural color which superstition has cast 
about them. And finally, with our best efforts there are many 
~whose needs we shall not be able to meet in our First-day school 
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classes. They will drift away from us and find other and more 
congenial environment. And having done our best, we must 
be content to work with those who remain. It does not mean 
failure that we are not adapted for all, even that we can serve 
but few; failure lies only in not serving faithfully our few. 

A large part of Christendom has made one serious mistake 
in dealing with those drawing near to the life with Christ. 
The conditions of adolescence call for calming and quieting | 
influences, the avoidance of undirected emotional excitement, 
and of all things that make for unrest. It has become the habit 
of a large part of Christendom, on the other hand, to stir up: 
the fears with original sin and an angry God, to confuse the 
sense of justice with an inexplicable plan of salvation, to gather 
young people into groups and use the arts of the orator to: 
arouse in them the emotional orgie often called conversion. 
Jesus says: ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock—open 
and I will sup with you.” How pleasant and homely is the 
offer: a friend at the door, a cordial welcome, the quiet even- 
ing meal together. The revivalist says: Behold, Christ comes. 
with trumpets! Let us burst in your door with a battering 
ram—let us prepare intoxicating excitements for an emotional’ 
debauch ! 

Few young people go through such experiences uninjured. 
The victim, after feeling that he has experienced once for all 
the great uplift into the kingdom of heaven, finds that he must 
still struggle against temptation, that he still falls into sin. He 
is weakened by the spiritual orgie he has passed through, less. 
able to resist the reactionary tendencies sure to follow. What 
wonder he looks upon the whole thing as a fraud, or else regards. 
himself as a hopeless sinner. What one here cannot call to 
mind, as I can, friends now wholly indifferent and callous to 
all religious influences because of just the blighting influence 
of a hypnotizing revivalist? Whatever our church may or 
may not do, let it not in any way yield to the temptation to seek 
members in such fashion. Let us to the end bear witness to: 
religion in spirit and in truth—not in noise and confusion. 

In conclusion, we must return to the basal fact that a man: 
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will teach what he is, rather than what he says; and, therefore, 
the great preparation for the Christian teacher is nothing else 
than a faithful molding of his life about the Christ life—not 
in slavish imitation of the man Jesus, but in conviction, under- 
standing, and faith. We cannot teach humility if our attitude 
is based on pride of race, of class, of wealth, of religion; we 
cannot teach purity if we are impure; we cannot teach peace 
if we regard it as merely a dream of childhood; we cannot 
stimulate a hunger and thirst after truth and right, if our 
desire for truth is confined to such truth as is preserved under 
the labels of tradition, of church, or of party; or if our desire 
for right means merely the conventional and habitual right. 
We cannot induce men to follow the Christ if we ourselves 
do not regard the Christ life, including all its unpopularity and 
suffering and the painful death as a really successful life—a 
life to emulate and to rejoice in. If we, in practice, regard 
Jesus as an unpractical visionary, dreaming dreams of life 
impossible except in a kingdom already millennial, our only 
hope as teachers is in ceasing to call ourselves Christians and in 
teaching an actual, vital faith, No methods, no helps, no 
study, no personal magnetism, can replace that deep-seated 
conviction which transforms human lives to the likeness of the 
Master’s life. Lord, we believe—help Thou our unbelief. 


Chairman Maris: There seems to be a great deal of matter 
in this paper that calls for thoughtful consideration. We will 
be pleased to hear from any of the Friends. 


Epwarp C. Witson, Baltimore: I think the writer of 
this paper has summed the whole thing up in one of the last 
sentences he used, when he said that a man will teach what 
he is, and not what he says. And with that as the sentence 
to begin with, I should like to call attention to one phase of 
personal religious influence that has not been touched upon by 
the paper. That phase relates particularly to the school life. 
This audience is almost entirely made up of parents and 
teachers. It is a feeling of great satisfaction to notice so many 
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teachers, who must spread the influence of these papers; and 
I think all the members of these two classes will bear me out 
in the conviction that the keynote to success in teaching is 
personality. It is a very unfortunate thing that any one who 
aims at the profession of teaching should not possess, as his 
first stock in trade, an influential personality. The boy or girl 
in the period of adolescence is a more ardent hero-worshiper 
than at any other time in life; and the particular qualities he 
demands in a teacher are those of bravery and independence 
and purity and justice, and with them all, a fine mixture of 
enthusiasm. It seems to me that the home is certainly the 
foundation, then the school, and then the church—the three 
running together. Our study this afternoon, “Religious In- 
fluence at the Period of Adolescence,” is a most serious one. 
and all of us, as teachers, certainly need to take home to our- 
selves the thought of first inquiring whether the influence we 
are wielding is along the line to which the two papers have 
‘directed us. The influence of some teachers—some women 
and some men—is wonderful, far greater than the influence 
of the pastor of the church, if it is evangelical, or the minister 
in the Friends’ meeting. 


President Swarn, of Swarthmore: I have been very much 
interested, as I am sure all of us must have been, in the excellent 
papers to which we have listened this afternoon. Certainly, 
there is no difference of opinion as to: what the teacher should 
be in order to influence the children; there is nothing that 
has so much influence as the right kind of personality and 
character in the teacher himself. Given such a teacher, then 
it seems to me in my own experience I have found that there 
are three things in order to influence the child in the right 
direction. In the first place, we must not only know some- 
thing of psychology, and everything that we can from the books 
about children in general, but if the teacher proposes to in- 
fluence a given child, that teacher must know that particular 
child; so that the first thing is to know as well as possible the 
child that is to be taught. In the second place, that child 
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must come to know that the person who is teaching that child 
is its friend. In some way or other that relationship of friend- 
ship must be established. And in the third place, that child 
must come to know in some way that the teacher believes in 
him or her. These points have all been brought out in one 
way or another in the paper to which we have listened, but 
they seem to me the three practical points that are of greatest 
importance when the teacher comes to deal with the child. 


Mary R. Livesey, Philadelphia: I was very glad that 
Prof. Holmes touched the point that was very near to my 
heart when we were talking this morning, and that was the 
home influence. I think First-day school teachers, or the 
teachers in any school, should possess great personality, in 
order that the influence may be great with the children under 
their care. They should study to have their characters pure 
and clean, and have their lives in accord with their teaching. 
But I would not for all the world have the parents give up 
or forget the importance of the training of the children at 
home. I would not have the mothers give up that sweet, tender 
influence that they may have to a greater degree than any 
person living, over the young lives given into their charge. 


Jorx Borton, Philadelphia: I have been greatly interested 
in these two papers, and believe that we have seen a very 
strong personality manifested by the two Friends who have 
prepared them—a personality that we have felt as we have 
listened to their reading; and the question of influence is one 
that we may consider further. No one is able to measure his 
influence among his fellows. And here lies the secret of the 
success of the teacher in First-day schools. This important 
point impresses me: that children shall be recognized out- 
side of the school as well as in, because here is where possibly 
the greatest and strongest influence is made upon them. We 
have them before us in the class. If we are not just ourselves, 
natural, we will be a little confused and rather anxious for 
the half-hour, or whatever the period may be, to be over, that 
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the class may be dismissed. The class will recognize this, and 
will also be anxious for the period to pass. On the other hand, 
if there is the proper kind of personality in those of us who 
are teachers, we are our real selves. Someone said, this morn- 
ing, whatever the matter that comes, let it come freely, though 
it may not be exactly pertinent to the lesson. The influence is 
very great when carried out in this way; but if, on the other 
hand, as we meet that child in the street or by the way, there 
is not a pleasant personal recognition such as we exhibit when 
we greet a friend, the child also recognizes that and feels it 
most keenly. It is very clear to my mind, I believe, that I 
have had more influence in personal contact with my friends 
as I meet them than I have by speaking to them from the 
gallery. 


BERTHA CLEAVER, Baltimore: The two papers read this 
afternoon, I think, contain much that should demand our 
earnest attention. There was one thought in the last paper 
which is specially valuable to me—the thought of talking over 
in our homes our deepest thoughts and aspirations. 


Henry W. Wixzsur, New York: The topic is influence, 
and the application of it is to people at a certain time of life. 
We have to keep these things in view, or we shall miss our 
mark in the discussion. All religious influence, unless it is 
absolutely dogmatic, must be social; and all social influence, 
unless it is absolutely perfunctory, must be religious. We 
must know how to get the proper proportion, and secure the 
proper mixture. For influence is a tremendous thing. It is 
never noisy, and the man who starts out with a resolution, 
even in his own mind, “Now, go to, I am going to be a man 
of influence,” will never be one. His first effort must be to- 
ward the creation of a life within himself corresponding to his 
ideal of the divine life; and as he quietly goes about his busi- 
ness creating that life, he exercises his influence. It is the 
bread cast upon the waters, according to the Scripture figure. 
Using the modern scientific vernacular, it is merely a spiritual 
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microbe, which does its work quietly, getting into conscience 
and consciousness, and ruling the human spirit for righteous- 
ness. So far as I can remember, the two teachers who did 
the most for me by virtue of their personality were not great 
people. One was a man and the other a woman; but they 
were great in one respect. Both of those people were gifted 
with a large degree of what I call consecrated common sense. 
They knew the right thing, and they knew the right time to 
do that thing, and they did it, and I am their everlasting debtor. 
I am perfectly sure that life would be vastly different for me 
had I not met those two teachers. But let us remember that we 
are to influence these people in the period of their adolescence, 
not by noise, not by our preachments, not by our saying, 
“Don’t do that,” or “Do that,” but by being the thing which 
commands their self-respect and their respect for us. Lastly, 
if we would influence anybody we must adopt Josh Billings’ 
advice in which he said, “If you would rear up a child in the 
way he should go, go that way yourself!’ 


JosrePpH SHORTLIDGE, Philadelphia: It would take a day 
to discuss all the points in the last two papers. Dr. Holmes 
thought there was not enough religious teaching in the family. 
We have been in the habit of thinking that religion is a very 
serious thing; that we must put on very long faces and look 
very solemn when we begin to talk about religion; that there 
is something terrible in it at which children ought to be 
frightened. George Fox has expressed religion in three 
words: “Mind the Light!’—and that is all there is in it. All 
these forms and everything else are not religion. We want to 
call the attention of children to this light. While I have 
been sitting here, I was thinking of a mother who had a 
daughter a short time since that wanted to join a social club, 
and one of the features of that club was to be card-playing. 
She spoke to her mother about it; and she called the daughter’s 
attention to it, and said, “After thinking about it, if thee 
feels that that is right, then do it; I have nothing to say, but 
I want thee to consider it first.” She brought out the light in 
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that matter, and referred her to the Comforter which Jesus 
promised to give. By doing so, that daughter decided not to 
have card-playing; there was no argument on the part of the 
mother; she merely wakened up that spirit that was in her, 
which teaches right and wrong. ‘That is in all of us; all we 
need to do is to listen to it, to have it aroused. The prophets 
had it in a larger degree than we have, because it was aroused. 
Jesus had it to its full extent; therefore he committed no 
wrong. We should talk to our children about this inward 
light, not in a serious manner, but as we would talk to them 
about anything that concerns our welfare. Heretofore, even 
when I was a little boy, what a terrible thing religion was 
held up to be! We were taught that there was a great 
monster that was leading us astray, and there was a great 
lake in which we would be burned up, and we had an avenging 
God that was watching all of our actions. I trust that we are 
teaching none of these things to our children, but that we will 
teach them that God is a God of love, that He is interested in 
our welfare, and that we ought to pay strict heed to that light 
that is within us. When we are going to do anything we 
should stop and listen to this light, and if we do listen to it 
it will lead us aright, and the more we listen to it the stronger 
it will grow. Now, that is what we should teach our children. 
There is nothing hard to comprehend about it. If every father 
and mother will attempt to teach this to her children when 
they are’ young, it will grow in them, and when they become 
men and women it will be a correct guide to them. I have 
had fifty-two years’ experience in teaching boys and girls, and 
I know something of what is in them, and I have often called 
the attention of boys to this light within, and I have found it 
has had a good effect upon them ; they began to listen to it; and 
I have no doubt that in after years it will keep growing, and 
will be of great service to them. This is what fathers and 
mothers should do. They should not feel that they are too 
busy in their homes to give this information to the children. 
If the father is busy all the day, he can give some time in the 
evening to try to draw out this spirit; and so should the mother 
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cease from her labors sometimes to teach the children this 
thing. JI am sure that the children will not feel that it is a 
serious or solemn thing, a thing to be feared, but something 
that will be a benefit to them all their lives. 


ELttwoop Roperts, Philadelphia: I want, in a few words, 
to express my unity with several thoughts that have been 
uttered. I feel like the minister to whom I listened when I 
was a little boy, who used to get up at the close of our quarterly 
meeting and say in a very impressive manner, “Let us gather 
up the fragments that nothing may be lost.” I feel just so 
in regard to this discussion to-day, that a great many little 
hints and suggestions have been dropped that I hope we will 
carry home with us, and think about them again. 1 want to 
express my unity with Jesse Holmes’ idea that these sudden 
conversions—emotional, overwrought experiences—are foreign 
to the principles of the Society of Friends. Our religion is a 
growth, having nothing mysterious about it. I regard this 
growth just as natural as birth and death. As we grow in 
the material world, as we grow in stature, why not also in 
spiritual stature, in spiritual manhood and womanhood? I want 
to express my unity with another thought, of our friend, Henry 
Wilbur, that of consecrated common sense. There is nothing 
more sacred in this world than just plain, simple common sense. 
There is another thought that came into my mind in listening 
to these papers, in regard to the influence that teachers exert 
on their classes. Are you aware, dear friends, that while we 
are attempting to influence the children, that they are exerting 
an influence, too, upon us? Looking over this assemblage of 
parents and teachers, how many of you that have not been in- 
fluenced by the children? In our own First-day school at 
home we have had quite young people, almost children, put in 
the position of teachers. They have come to me and said, 
“Flow can I teach this class? I don’t know anything about 
it.” I say to them, “Go on, and if thou canst not teach the 
class, perhaps the class may teach thee.” Now, how many of 
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us here to-day who have been engaged as First-day school 
teachers have not received this benefit from the young and 
innocent minds with whom we have come in contact? How 
many of us are here who have not learned something, yes, a 
good deal, even, from our own children? 


Chairman Maris: We must now bring our discussion to a 
close. It is after the hour of closing now. 


Dr. JANNEY: At the meeting of the Central Committee 
last evening, our friend, John William Graham, expressed a 
desire to hold some meetings especially for young people during 
this conference, and it was approved by the Central Committee 
entirely unanimously, and Dr. Jesse Holmes and myself were 
appointed to act with him in arranging those meetings. We 
have decided to hold them at half-past eight to quarter past 
nine to-morrow, Second-day, Third-day, Fourth-day, and 
Fifth-day, omitting First-day. I think that our friend will 
express his thought to us a little more in detail. 


Joun WiLi1AM GRAHAM: I am by no means accustomed 
to hold this kind of meeting. I have never held such before; 
but in coming here, I felt as though the greatest immediate 
need was that there should be encouraged a little into the 
ministry a number of those who are now not much engaged 
in it, or not at all engaged in it; and I, therefore, asked that 
we might have a few devotional meetings in the morning, in 
which it is probable that there might be a free and simple ex- 
pression of ministry, and of prayer such as might be quite 
sane and simple and natural; not carried on in a dim, religious 
light in such a way that we should feel ashamed afterwards of 
what we had done, but in quietness and confidence and in the 
presence of our Heavenly Father. And, therefore, I have 
asked that these meetings should be held. I feel my feet in 
the matter so halting that if Dr. Janney will allow me I should 
like to make the appointments a day at a time, and only to 
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appoint at present the one for to-morrow morning, and then 
we shall see whether it is in right order to go on quite so 
long during the next week as has been mentioned. The meet- 
ings will be held in the basement room at half-past eight in 
the morning, and it is particularly desired that they shall be 
punctually attended, because a meeting of that kind which is 
constantly interrupted by the entry of people is very seriously 
spoiled. Therefore, I trust that those who find they have come 
considerably late will not come in at all... I think it will help us 
to have a special direction to our thoughts and prayer in our 
meetings, and I, therefore, suggest that for to-morrow morning 
we should direct our thoughts to the question of 
ministry. 


ELizABETH Lioyp: Are the old people to stay away? 


Joun WiLLIAM GRAHAM: Elizabeth Lloyd has put it with 
her habitual directness. I hope that older Friends will see 
for themselves exactly what the situation is. I should be 
sorry for older Friends to come simply for the purpose of 
listening to other people, the younger Friends, and I should, 
of course, be also extremely sorry if the short time was taken 
up by those who are recorded ministers, and have been for a 
long time. Therefore, I hope there will be very great ten- 
derness felt on the part of all Friends for the meeting. My 
father, over in England, is a venerable minister, but when a 
notice of this kind is given he always resents being left out, 
because, he says, people don’t know what a child he is, 
spiritually; and I am very sorry to make any definite restric- 
tion, but the meetings are intended for the younger end of 
the Conference. 


After some moments of silence, the session closed at 4.15 
p. m. 
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Third Session.—Public Welcome 


Sixth-day, Eighth month i2th, 8 p. m. 


After a few moments of silence, Chairman JANNEY: We 
are very glad on this occasion to welcome so many of our 
friends and citizens of this city. We are also happy to have 
with us a number of those citizens upon the platform who 
have consented to give us some words of welcome. One of 
those, however, who promised to be with us, and to whose 
words we look forward with great interest, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, cannot be with us. We have, however, a letter from 
him in which he promises to attend one of our sessions. 
Since the Conference decided to come to this city there has 
been organized within its limits a Friends’ Association, and 
one of those who has been most active in that association, 
and who has been very helpful, indeed, in preparing for the 
conference and in working for its success, is Dr. A. C. 
Courtice, its secretary, and we will now present him to the 
meeting for such a message as he has to give. 


A; C2, Courtice; .D. D:: Mrs Chairman, Friends) sand 
Citizens: The Friends’ Association, a local organization that 
has had to do with preparation for this Conference, extends 
its welcome. The Friends’ Association, I may explain, is 
slightly different from the Religious Society of Friends. It 
is made up of men and women from the different Chris- 
tian churches, to my knowledge Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Unitarians, and some not very closely identified 
with any church, drawn together, I may say, mainly by their 
love of peace and hatred of war. It is that association which 
welcomes the delegates of the Society of Friends to this city, 
assembled in this Conference. When we were instituting 
such an organization, I received, as secretary, a number of 
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letters, a bundle of which I have here, which are exceedingly 
interesting and precious to me; and one of them may serve 
as a document to set forth the basis of that welcome. We 
had many encouraging letters, but they were not all of that 
type. There are letters of encouragement from leaders in 
religious and educational work, representative men of dif- 
ferent churches and different institutions throughout the 
province. But there is one letter, which I hold in my hand, 
and the contents of it I shall confide to you, written by—not 
a “fighting parson,” but—a plain business layman, in which 
he expresses deep regret that he cannot see his way clear 
to throw in his lot with the Friends’ Association, for two 
reasons: first, because on the question of war the Quakers 
are entirely wrong; and, secondly, because the non- 
combatant idea is bad for Canada specifically, and then winds 
up with a very generous wish: ‘While I respect your mo- 
tives and lives, I hope you will not have success in making 
converts, and I trust that your coming Conference of Quaker 
Friends will not be a success.” Well, it is my purpose to 
go back in a brief way to the two reasons that were men- 
tioned. First, because the Quaker attitude on the subject of 
war is entirely wrong. Well, you have learned already that 
our Friends’ Association is at least drawn to that Friendly prin- 
ciple of supporting peace and abolishing war, and seeking 
everywhere to substitute arbitration, as an appeal to reason, 
for that appeal to force that is known as war. Then, next, 
that the non-combatant idea is not good for Canada; and 
the enlargement of that is wonderfully interesting and ap- 
plicable. The non-combatant idea is bad for Canada. ‘“‘We 
are confronted by a nation of seventy-five millions, mostly 
hostile.” What have you people got in your pockets that 
have come over here? Are you bearing arms of destruction, 
or arms of love? Well, “mostly hostile,’ which is, preparing 
for war. It is our duty before God and man to set up a 
counter armament for the preservation of our civilization 
and liberties. Well, we at least are assured that as the 
future rolls on there are two or three thousand citizens of 
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the United States who will never fire a rifle, who will never 
fire a cannon, who will never point a bayonet, at any of the 
citizens of the Dominion of Canada,—and I wish that there 
might be ten thousand and fifty thousand instead of two or 
three thousand; and the time is coming when there will be. 
Well, against the background of that letter, I set the wel- 
come—the welcome that Friends’ Association extends to 
the members of this Society as representatives of the great 
principle of peace. We extend that welcome as lovers of 
peace and haters of war. Another letter which I received, 
from a man whose name is honored throughout the Anglican 
communion—I will not say nearer than that who it was— 
when I sent him the letter, his reply was as follows—and this 
will be an offset against the other letter: “In reply to your 
letter promoting the great principles of peace and arbitration, 
I beg to say, first, I hate war, and adopt the expression, ‘It 
is hell let loose on earth,’ and I rejoice in the idea of an 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. At the next meeting of our clergy I 
will, God willing, lay your communication before them for 
consideration and action.” And that is the tone of most of 
the letters that I have in that envelope. If the press, as a 
powerful institution, will do its duty; if the Christian 
churches will do their duty; if the peace-loving citizens of 
these two great political organizations on this North Ameri- 
can continent will do their duty earnestly, persistently, 
prayerfully, reverentially, the blood of battle will never again 
stain the soil of the North American continent. 


Chairman JANNEy: I now present to you one who is well 
known, not only in Canada, where he is a native, but also in 
that terribly blood-thirsty country that has just been spoken 
of. He is one with us as well as one with you—Isaac Wilson. 


Isaac Witson, Bloomfield, Ontario: My dear friends.— 
It affords me inexpressible pleasure to occupy the position 
I do to-night; not for the sake of being looked at or heard, 
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but to voice that deep, hearty welcome that we, as Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, have to extend to you, as we call you, our 
American Friends—United States American Friends, for we 
claim to be American, as well. As we have been here to-day 
and this evening, memory has revived the time when one of 
your highly esteemed Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and who was a leader in what was then confined to the 
First-day school work, as we call it, came across with a num- 
ber of her colleagues.’ I refer to our dear, esteemed friend, 
Louisa J. Roberts. She came to our yearly meeting a 
number of years ago, when I was considerably younger than 
I am now, but still not so young but that there was a little 
sense of shame within me, and regret that our yearly meet- 
ing did not feel willing to open its arms, and scarcely willing 
to open the houses to entertain those American fanatics 
that were coming across to introduce this new-fangled notion 
into our yearly meeting. This may seem a little strong in 
language, but it is only voicing what seemed to be the 
understanding and impression on my mind at that time, of 
the actual feeling. Good, dear old Friends, who felt that the 
First-day school was a movement of this progressive age, 
and likely to result, perhaps, in more harm than good. They 
felt that the exponents of this new activity would be monop- 
olizing the room and hospitality of our Friends that had 
come on especially to attend the Yearly Meeting. But see 
what we have here now; and you will believe me when I say 
that it is an inexpressible pleasure that now the arms of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting are open, and we have these 
able advocates to present our wishes, and who invited this 
General Conference, and the different branches of philan- 
thropic work that have grown from that little movement, 
years ago, to come within our border. I assure you that 
from all our Canadian citizens, and especially the members 
of the Genesee Yearly Meeting, you have the most hearty 
welcome here. I, who have shared your hospitality in your 
homes, claim the privilege, perhaps, may I say, above any 
other member of Genesee Yearly Meeting, to extend this 
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personal welcome in an especial manner to you all. In 
relation to the Genesee Yearly Meeting, I am simply voicing 
the feeling of all others with myself, and, therefore, it needs 
only a few words to say again that you are thrice welcome, 
and we are grateful, indeed, that you consented to hold 
this Conference in this place, for your acceptance of the in- 
vitation was also a kindness. One or two of our members, 
I think, went to the Central Committee, and I do not know 
whether they were officially delegated to extend that invita- 
tion or not; but if they only assumed it as individual feeling, 
I am none the less grateful for it, and their persistent and 
continuous efforts from that day to this have resulted very 
largely in making this Conference what it is, especially in 
the line of securing and preparing homes for you here in this 
Canadian city of ours, which is no mean little town. Weare 
grateful to welcome you here within our borders and within 
this spacious hall, and I would that it were filled to-night to 
its utmost capacity to realize that we are, as the old language 
would say, a God-loving people who love to meet with our 
fellow-men, with all denominational and national lines buried; 
to meet under the canopy of that unfurled banner of God’s 
holy and divine love, and manifest that to the ever-open ear of 
God by our labors and by our actions, we live for the good- 
ness, for the uplift, for the present and eternal welfare of 
our fellow-men. 


Chairman JANNEY: The Mayor of Toronto, who had 
kindly expected to be with us this evening, cannot be, be- 
cause he is across the ocean, and we can hardly expect him 
to come such a distance to greet us to-night; but he has 
sent a worthy representative in one of the aldermen of the 
town, S. Alfred Jones, who will now address us. 


Alderman S. Atrrep Jones: Mr. Chairman and 
Friends.—I am sure I regret very much that the Mayor of 
the city is not here in person to extend to you the city’s 
welcome. In his absence, it falls to my pleasant lot to do 
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so, and I do it most heartily. I hope sincerely that your 
stay in Toronto may be a pleasant one. Toronto is not as 
large as some cities, but we hope that you may find in it 
some signs of life and progress which may lead you to 
think that perhaps the future has great things in store for 
us. We welcome particularly, Mr. Chairman, our friends 
from across the sea, and our friends from across the line 
to the south of us. Perhaps there is no part of the British 
dominions which is more loyal in its attachment to the flag 
and to the empire than is Canada. We love our flag, we 
love our country, we would have none other; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, while we do that, we have an intense admiration for 
the sister nation to the south of us, and we feel something 
like the younger brother who looks at the growth and 
strength of his elder brother, and is pleased and proud of it. 
Because, after all, we have the same mother nation; she is 
the mother of our forebears, our common mother; and she 
is the mother of the Society of Friends, for that was its 
birthplace, and so we are, in a way, doubly brothers. We 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that the visit of the brethren from the 
United States will strengthen the Society in Canada, even 
as the visit of William Penn, over two hundred years ago, 
to the Old Land, after he had imbued the western ideas 
in the new world, revivified the Society there. Canada has 
gone very extensively into the business, shall I call it?—of 
welcoming, of late. She has welcomed many thousands 
from the Old Land to her shores, and I was going to say 
some tens of thousands of our good friends to the south who 
have come up into our great Northwest Territories and 
taken up their homes there; and it may surprise you, Mr. 
Chairman, when I tell you that, while three millions of acres 
in that new land were taken up and settled, we have no less 
than 166,000,000 acres of splendid arable land there ready 
and waiting for settlement. So that, Mr. Chairman, anyone 
who intends to make a visit to Canada and to stay perma- 
nently with us will receive not only a hearty welcome, but I 
can promise you a most practical one. It is with no ordinary 
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pleasure, Mr. Chairman, that Toronto welcomes to-night a 
Society whose principles and whose work has been so gentle, 
so widespread. The press and society at large and the 
churches are beginning to realize that great thing which you 
have taught us so long—the necessity for the simple life. 
George Fox serves as an example of what can be ac- 
complished by simple earnestness. A man without any 
great natural talent, who had the force of his earnestness, 
founded as it were in the conviction of right, accomplished 
a life work in which many a more brilliant man might have 
failed. We realize that one of the dominant features of 
your Society is its dynamic vitality. It was that, sir, that 
in the year 1727 commenced the crusade against slavery 
under the British flag. The people listened to the disciples 
of freedom, then they became interested and sympathetic, and 
finally the flame burned up and swept out every vestige of 
slavery under the British flag; and all honor ‘to the Society 
of Friends for it. In-the matter of funeral reform, your 
Society has laid down a tenet, and a wise one, and we hope 
the day will not be far distant when the modern expensive 
funeral will be done away with, and when we may have the 
simple burial of the dead, stripped of its gaudy trappings. 
While we may have different ideas of the advisability or 
necessity of war, we can, at least, agree with your Society 
that all desire the universal peace of the world as a de- 
sideratum, and we may hope with Tennyson for the dawning 
of that bright and blessed day, i 


“When the war-drum throbs no longer 
And the battle-flags are furled 

In the Parliament of man, 
The Federation of the world.” 


The best of the history of this continent is the history of 
the Society of Friends. It has been said that the Quaker 
stock is the conscience of America; and certain it is that the 
sturdy, unpretentious virility of that stock has had much to 
do with the formation of the character at the foundation of 
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the great nation to the south of us. And may I, in con- 
clusion, wish that your Society may go on and prosper in 
the future as it has in the past, founded not upon homage 
of lip or voice, not upon formalism or ceremonial, but upon 
the worship of the Almighty with a simple and a contrite 
heart. 


Chairman JANNEY: We are certainly thankful for these 
words of welcome from the representative of the Mayor of 
Toronto. And now we shall be glad to hear words of wel- 
come from the Premier of Ontario, Hon. G. W. Ross. 


ADDRESS OF PREMIER ROSS. 


Mr. President.—It is indeed a pleasant task that has been 
assigned to me, as representing the Province of Ontario— 
and if there is no other representative of any of the other 
Provinces here, let me speak for Canada—to give to you as 
warmly as I can, and to express as strongly as I can, the 
heartiness with which I feel the whole people of Canada, as 
well as Ontario, welcome this large gathering within its bor- 
ders. We Canadians think this is a good country to come to. 
I hope you have found your association congenial since you 
have been with us. I think the weather has been fairly 
propitious. We always try to give good weather to our 
friends. It is a large country. You just see one side of it 
when you come to Toronto. Our Mayor, you see, is very 
proud of Toronto. If you had seen other cities, and if you 
had traveled as far as some of we Canadians have traveled 
within our borders, you would see a score of places of which 
you would be quite as proud as the- Mayor is, and as I am, 
of Toronto. We Canadians think that we have the largest 
half of this continent—if one can have a larger half than 
another. We have at least a very large and important por- 
tion of this continent, which we are trying to improve in our 
own way; and we are always glad when visitors come from 
abroad to see how we are getting along, when they come with 
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a friendly intent. We have had visitors on mischief bent 
in former days, who did not receive as friendly a welcome as 
you are receiving, and who left us somewhat hastily. We 
hope they will never return on a similar mission. We are 
all non-combatants in time of peace. I cannot promise you 
what we would be if we were very much provoked in Canada. 
I am afraid there is a little of the old Adam in us, notwith- 
standing what you have done, and so faithfully done, to re- 
move that root of bitterness which is deeply planted in the 
human heart. We are glad to welcome you, then, to this 
country of beautiful landscapes and beautiful lakes and great 
forests and fine mountains, if you only had time to see them, 
and wealth untold, of which you might appropriate as much as 
is consistent with your obligations as members of the 
Friendly Society. And we are none the less glad to welcome 
you because so many of you have come, I am told, from the 
country to the south. I have just returned from that myself 
after a sojourn of five weeks for rest that they did not give 
me in Canada. I was let severely alone in the United States. 
They did not know me. If I went back again I don’t know 
what might happen, but I have returned with renewed health, 
and am here to-night just because I spent five weeks in the 
United States, and I am giving you the first-fruits of my 
recuperated powers, such as they are. We havea great deal 
in common with you. We divide the continent with you. 
Our institutions are very much like yours. We have here, 
in our way, government by the people, for the people, 
and through the people, as you have. Sometimes we govern 
ourselves very badly, as you do in the south; sometimes a 
little better, sometimes a little worse. But it is our own 
way of doing things, and through mistakes we learn to do 
better. As Tennyson says, we 


“rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 


I hope both nations are rising to higher things. I be- 
lieve they are. The high-water mark of this century is the 
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highest ever reached by either country. What the high- 
water mark of the next century will be, when civilization and 
Christianity will have accomplished their purpose, when men 
with high resolves and pure intent sit in their places, and 
when those who come to the ballot box put their conscience 
in their expression of opinion, what will be the standard 
of civilization no one can tell; it ought to be higher than that 
to which we have attained. We welcome you because that 
is your purpose, and you do it by the arts of peace and not 
by the arts of war. We rejoice in the prosperity of our 
brethren to the south, as our friend, the Mayor, has said, 
and admirably said. You can attain no higher degree of 
prosperity than our hearts would rejoice in; and we venture 
to hope that your prosperity will not make you proud, like 
the character spoken of in the Bible, that when he waxed fat 
he kicked. We hope there will be no demonstrations of 
hostile purpose against those less numerous or less pros- 
perous than yourselves, but that while you sit under your 
spreading vine and fig tree, reaching from ocean to ocean, 
and from our lakes to the Gulf, you will be willing to see 
us sit under our vine, which, we will promise, shall be spread 
as far as we can make it spread, and our fig tree growing 
and reaching high and strong so as to shelter on this side a 
people equally free with yourselves. We wish you success 
in all that pertains to Christian civilization and commercial 
prosperity. Iam glad here to be able, on behalf of Canada, 
to welcome my fellow-Canadians. There may be some here 
from the different Provinces of this Dominion. We have 
not as many States as you have yet to the south, but our 
number is increasing. We began with four, thirty-seven 
years ago. We have got up to the sacred number, seven, 
and by and by that number will, I. hope, be doubled—no 
doubt, it will be. But under our own flag, I am glad to 
know that the arts of peace and the Christian sentiments 
which you propagate are, I believe, gaining ground; that as 
Christianity is getting a firmer hold on our people we are 
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beginning to think that the highest triumph of modern and 
constitutional government consists in the happiness of the 
many, rather than in the social elevation of the few; and as 
one of your own people, John Bright, said once, in speaking 
of the best form of government for England, “Only that 
form of government is effectual and useful which brings 
happiness to the cottager as well as to the man occupying 
the highest position in the land.” We hope that our Can- 
adians from the different Provinces assembled here will 
feel themselves at home in Toronto, and that when they 
shake hands with their brethren from other parts of this 
continent they are shaking hands in truth and in verity with 
brethren who share their convictions, and who are equally 
ardent with them in promoting good government and do- 
mestic happiness. I understand, too, we have brethren from 
the Old Land—that land of great renown, to which the whole 
world looks as a model in so many respects, with its wonder- 
ful literature and its profound statesmanship and its con- 
stitutional evolution, and its devotion to liberty and truth 
and justice. From that Old Land comes a messenger to- 
night whom we welcome in Canada. We love that land 
here. We ought to love it. It has sheltered us for many and 
many a long year, and if by any means Canadian devotion 
can strengthen its hands or its shoulders in carrying the great 
burden of empire, that should be our first duty as loyal 
citizens, and to that purpose we should direct our supremest 
effort. We say to our friend from the Old Land that if 
he has any message to bring to us that would be more 
pleasing than another, it would be to say that they reciprocate 
the devotion in that land which we feel towards them, and 
that their hope, as ours, is that over this continent from 
pole to pole the principles of constitutional liberty which 
made England strong shall prevail, so that wherever an 
Anglo-Saxon worships at the altar of our common humanity 
he may feel that he is worshiping in peace, none daring to 
make him afraid. 
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Chairman JANNEy: It becomes my pleasant duty to re- 
spond to these warm words of welcome—and they have been 
warmer than I anticipated. I assure our friends that this 
is a peaceful invasion. We have not come with any fire- 
arms in our pockets, or with the slightest feeling of enmity 
in our hearts; and I am persuaded that this is the feeling of 
all our people beyond the border. We are glad to be in 
your midst. We are glad to be on Canadian shores for a 
while. We get an idea in the United States that Canada is 
only a little strip just north of the lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River; but when we come here and travel over the country, 
we find it is a wide, wide country, full of people of honest 
hearts and kindly intentions and a high intelligence. I wish 
that all our people who come here could travel over this 
country as some of us have; they would be impressed with 
these facts. They would be impressed, as we must have been 
to-night, with the spirit of loyalty that is felt by the citizens 
of Canada—a loyalty which is as thoroughly useful and valu- 
able in this country asin ours. Some years ago, I remember, 
I went to a Province in Canada west of this, and being 
entertained by one of the Friends there, I asked him if at 
some future time, perhaps, Canada might be annexed to the 
United States. “Well,” he said, after a moment’s thought, 
“perhaps in the course of time the United States will be an- 
nexed to Canada.” We are glad, indeed, to be welcomed 
so warmly to this beautiful city of yours, and we are glad to 
be welcomed to the Province of Ontario and to Canada 
itself. As we came to this place, coming from Montreal, 
some of us, up the St. Lawrence River, and across the lake 
to this city, we were impressed by the beauty and the pros- 
perity of the towns along that river. They seemed to us as 
though they were jewels clustered along the emerald neck- 
lace of the St. Lawrence River—the necklace spread across 
the bosom of the continent; and so, when we finally reached 
this prosperous city we were more deeply impressed than 
ever. But as we came up that river, another thought came 
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to us, and that was that we were on the very pathway where, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, the pioneers that settled 
this country and our western country passed. Through 
privation, actuated by the highest motives, with high courage 
and patience, they pushed onward until, in what was then a 
wild and dangerous wilderness, they felled the forest, they 
plowed the fields, and they made this wonderful country of 
Canada and our western land. They had their hard problems 
to solve. At the same time there arose in the old country 
a body of people known later on as Friends who had their 
problems to solve. They were the pioneers in religion, in 
restoring in that wilderness of religious thought the simple 
faith which is, after all, as we believe, very closely allied to 
the faith of the Master. And so, as time went on, there were 
problems solved by these people—the problem of slavery, 
which has been referred to to-night, was one of them; and 
here, on this free soil of Canada, where we stand to-night, 
there was held out the beacon to those poor, down-trodden 
individuals in our land, a beacon that led them on to liberty. 
And so was solved problem after problem. But other prob- 
lems just as important face us. The last century was one 
of great material progress, of wonderful invention. This 
present century, doubtless, will be one of great advance in 
thought, when important social, political, and religious ques- 
tions will be solved. May it be that these two great countries 
will together help to solve those problems. Whether in 
course of time they shall be one in fact, may it be that they 
shall always be one in endeavor, aiming at the promulgation 
of truth and justice and loyalty. We are very thankful for 
this warm welcome, and we will do what we can in this free 
land to absorb the thoughts that you have here to give us. 
We have with us to-night one who has been referred to by 
one of the speakers, our brother who has come to us from 
England with a message which he will give us to-night—John 
William Graham, of Dalton Hall, Manchester, England, who 
will speak to us of “The Friend and His Message.” 
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Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM: It is no part of my task to- 
night to add one more to the many interesting speeches of 
welcome which you have heard, but I cannot avoid respond- 
ing to the words of the Prime Minister with reference to 
the tone of opinion in England with regard to her colonies, 
by just saying that there is no question which more brings 
the heart into the throat and the moisture to the eyes of 
an English audience than some reference to our countrymen 
over the seas. And that feeling, I should like to add, is by 
no means confined to the restless party of war, who, per- 
haps, talk about it most, but it is felt equally by those who 
think that the highest honor of our world-wild empire is 
in the maintenance of that Britannic peace under whose 
beneficent security to-day live one-fourth of the human race. 
And now to the harder and quieter piece of thinking, pos- 
sibly, to which I am to draw your attention this evening: 


THE FRIEND AND HIS MESSAGE. 
JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


THE rise of the Society of Friends was due to a fresh and 
vivid consciousness of “the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world”: that is, it might be called a “Com- 
munity of the Holy Spirit.” 

The whole Christian Church finds room for reverence for 
the Holy Spirit, and has founded the festival of Whitsuntide 
to commemorate it. Whatever utility such special times as 
Whitsuntide may have for those who can only be led to think 
at all by being reminded to do so by the return of an anni- 
versary, I have some fear that one effect of it has been to 
cause the work of the Holy Spirit to be regarded as an in- 
cidental feature of the Gospel, commemorated about the end 
of May, rather than as the central manifestation of it every 
day in the year. 

For, in fact, it is the core of the rope for all of us, whatever 
its outward texture may be. Jesus told us plainly that to 
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speak against the Son of man was pardonable; but not against 
the Holy Spirit. This passage I take to mean that we may 
be in error about Jesus himself and miss his precious and sus- 
taining fellowship, without being irredeemably lost; but as the 
Holy Spirit is what we must live by all the time, the loss of it 
is, and must ever be, while it lasts, the loss of God. 

Between the soul of man and the light that lighteth him 
there have intervened two channels of communication. These 
two means of grace are, ‘of course, the Church and the Bible. 

Bluntly put, we assert that there is no such thing as the 
authority of the Church. It is but the consensus of a number 
of men like ourselves, who lived in ages less well informed 
than our own—who, in early days, were influenced by heathen 
prepossessions, at all times were dependent upon a rather low 
average of current opinion among the multitude, and in later 
days were coerced by political necessities, and by the personal 
tastes of such kings and queens as Henry VIII and Elizabeth. 
Ruskin says, “You might as well talk of the authority of a 
morning cloud. There is light in it; but it is not of it, and it 
does not transmit all the light that it receives from Christ who 
is its sun.”’ He continues that “you might as well talk of 
the authority of a flock of sheep. For Christ’s Church is a 
body to be taught and fed, not to teach and feed.” 

With regard to the Bible: it is a treasure house of jewels 
of very varying value; a record of priceless inspiration fitted 
into forms not always easy for modern men to follow. The 
question is not really one as to its authority—for it sometimes 
speaks with conflicting authority—but to its comprehension 
and interpretation. To try to appreciate and properly interpret 
the Bible is far from plain sailing, it is a lifelong task for a 
man who is both learned and spiritually minded. The Spirit 
is therefore ultimately the interpreter of the Bible. 

We are thrown back, then, within, for the laws of the King- 
dom whose seat is within,* and according to the final judg- 





*“Shall the Kingdom be within and the laws of the Kingdom written 
without in a book?” asked Isaac Penington. 
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ment of the inward man will be the measure of truth we unite 
with in the Church, and the measure we can glean out of the 
Bible. 

But when all has been said, there remain practical difficulties 
in relying wholly upon individual guidance. The opponents 
of early Quakerism not unnaturally retorted upon their plain- 
speaking critics that they were assuming a blasphemous claim 
to infallibility, and that tailors and shepherds should not claim 
to be wiser than bishops and Christian Fathers. Indeed, the 
first generation of Quaker apostles had not passed to its rest 
before misgivings had arisen among the Friends themselves, 
and cautionary statements implying their practical unity with 
orthodox Christians on most points began to be uttered. 
Edward Burrough, Francis Howgill, and Isaac Penington 
had died—had died too young, after many imprisonments,— 
before the first flush of the glorious sense of immediate revela- 
tion had been checked by the cold hand of authority. 

But we find in the writings which date near the year 1700 
many signs of what some would call a return to soberness, 
others, a shrinking from the possibilities implied in the full 
light of revealed truth. There is the well known contradiction 
in Barclay’s Apology in which he states that all conclusions 
must come to the test of Holy Scripture, a cautionary state- 
ment out of harmony with the rest of the book. William 
Penn’s Letter to the Bishop of Cork in his old age is different 
in tone from ‘““The Sandy Foundation Shaken” and “Innocency 
with her Open Face,” which he wrote, one of them from 
Newgate, in his youth. George Fox also obtained leave to 
land on Barbadoes by writing a letter to the Governor, reciting 
all that he could agree with out of the Westminster Confession. 
After his death George Whitehead was instrumental in drawing 
up a confession of faith as near as possible to current ortho- 
doxy. 

These utterances, which were checks upon, not characteristic 
of, the Friend and his Message, but due to the impact of cur- 
rent opinion upon it, were conveniently quotable and were re- 
assuring to critics. They have found their way extensively 
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into Yearly Meeting Epistles and so into Books of Discipline. 
It would be out of place to discuss them on their merits 
now. . 
The diversity thus present from all days except the earliest 
has never been finally adjusted amongst us. There have been 
those on the one hand to whom individual enlightenment and 
personal freedom of conviction have been as the breath of life; 
and on the other, those who felt lonely when outward supports 
were taken away; who needed and valued the help of outward 
authority; indeed, who lived upon it. 

This theoretical inconsistency worked out its logical con- 
clusion in logical America at a period when the all-embracing 
catholic flood of the love of God ebbed low—a flood which 
might have swept Liberal and Evangelical alike along in one 
great tide of blessing ; and produced the tragedy of Quakerism, 
the Separation of 1827; and it cannot be denied that it still 
exists among us everywhere: least, however, where the Chris- 
tian life makes such differences pale into unimportance. That 
is, no complete and harmonious philosophy of Divine Guidance 
and -its limits exists among all who bear the name of Friend 
with general agreement. 

Does not this point to some original weakness in our 
premises, point to there being something imperfect in the ideas 
of Divine and human nature with which the seventeenth cen- 
tury faced the problem? It is some error in preliminary as- 
sumptions which causes arguments to lead into a blind alley. 
Let us anxiously scrutinize our data. The seventeenth century 
had not reached—can I venture to suggest ?—such a thought of 
God and of man as is even possible to us now—poor and 
unworthy as ours doubtless is. . 

In our search for God, let us then turn for help to common 
experience—begin from the beginning— 


“Correct the portrait by the Living Face, 
Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man.” 


—The Ring and the Book. 
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This is our best hope of gleaning true glimmers on the Eternal 
behind the Veil. Bear with me in this great essay to tell what 
can never be well told. 

In experience we are perpetually called to sacrifice our indi- 
vidual claims in favor of a larger whole. We are called to 
live for service, for a cause, for the family, for the Church, for 
the nation. We must die to live again. And these larger 
wholes we often speak of as individuals,—a church is born, 
a nation is in maturity, a cause dies. From the angels of the 
Seven Churches, to our Columbia and our Britannia and our 
great mother Humanity we speak in personal figure of what 
we realize as a single entity. 

Again, to grapple with the intimacies of the process, he who 
will study the detailed analysis of love in I Cor. 13 will find 
there that the essence of the matter consists in taking the loved 
one within the barriers of our own personality until two become 
one. This is the beginning. On these lines we are called to 
proceed, until the ethical thought of the time has demanded 
a new word, and we speak habitually of the “solidarity” of the 
Church—of the “solidarity” of the race. Shall we begin to 
believe in obedient simplicity that God is Love? 

This all points—more I dare not assert—in the direction of 
thinking of God as an infinite Personality of which we are 
a part, as the drop is a part of the ocean, or, better, the leaf of 
the tree. We are leaves on the tree, which is God. ‘This is 
not an easy thought, yet it is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment in such passages as “In Him we live and move and have 
our being,’ or “Unto Him are all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” It makes literally true our Lord’s assertion, 
“T was in prison and ye visited me. . . . Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 


“The mountains, the hills, and the plains, 
Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 
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This harmonizes with the thought of God as our Father— 
a thought not to be weakened; for from fathers come sons, and 
as nearly as a fleshly parallel can be expected to run, the unity 
of our soul and the Soul of souls may fruitfully be likened to the 
mysterious hereditary unity of the family. 

This does not make our God a bare and distant abstraction. 
He has a richer, not a fainter, Personality in this view; and 
though, indeed, a Personality without limitation is not prac- 
ticable as an object of intellectual contemplation from the out- 
side, and we may incline to fall back, 1f we are to be outsiders, 
upon the rather melancholy thought of 


“Him whom we name but cannot know, 
Even as we name a star, and do but see 
His quenchless flashings forth, 
Which ever show and ever hide him, 
And which are not He.” 


But from the inside—to the voice of Prayer—to the honest 
effort—to the cry for forgiveness, there comes the response 
by which we know we are closer than ever to our Father who 
is in Heaven. 

Psychical research is now pointing strongly to the belief 
that the soul, though certainly a unity, is composite too—as the 
body is. Of our own Personality we are more certain than we 
can be of anything else; yet our body is composite—it is the 
result of the activities of a million cells of protoplasm, each 
of which has a life of its own, struggles with and co-operates 
with other cells, so makes the great republic called Man, and 
now we find the soul, too, analysable into elements, though | 
cannot now even begin to prove it. On these lines of analogy 
we may find the suggestion of unity in manifoldness to be not 
an unreasonable guide in our thought of the infinite Father. 

Many difficulties become solved in the light of this thought, 
though it be itself not easy. 

The mission of Jesus our Lord was to reunite by family 
reconciliation, restoring love and order and peace in the 
Father’s house, restoring the communion marred by sin. For 
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sin is separation from God; and He came to conquer sin. Sin 
is the self-assertion of those outward bodies and fleshly minds 
which are on earth the necessary clothing or vehicle of the soul, 
but which need to be voluntarily submitted in a heavenly obedi- 
ence, and to conform to the one ever-living Personality with 
which our souls have organic union. At the crisis of his life 
his final prayer was: “As thou, Father, art in me and [ in 
Thee, that so they also may be one in us.” This is the 
At-one-ment which He achieved. 

Again; in the light of our union together in God we can 
understand how it is that in practice we find that worship 
comes with fellowship and fellowship with worship. Public 
worship is a poor affair when the worshipers do not know 
one another—is an absolute failure when they disapprove of 
or hate one another. On the other hand, true communion 
between kindred souls melts into worship, in or out of meeting. 
These are two words for the same communion, approached 
differently. How often have we heard the prayer, “As 
we come nearer to one another, Lord, we come nearer to 
Lhees! 

Prayer, again, may be realized, not as an impossible artificial 
interference with natural law, but as an act of communion with 
the Creator and Source of our being, as the sap of the maple 
comes on its journey of refreshment from the trunk of the 
tree to the leaf, and the leaf breathes in from the atmosphere 
what it sends to the heart of the whole. 

Perhaps, now, we can see that this conception of the Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world implies 
no claim to infallibility, only a claim to be a living part of the 
living God. By trying we find out when we must be teachable, 
and when we must insist; and we are not infallible in either 
the one or the other; there is nothing infallible under the sun. 
But let us live as near as we can to the Divine Heart, knowing 
surely that we shall not be left without sufficient light from 
Him from Whom we come, in Whom we live, to Whom we 
go. 

We have now described our leading principle, viz.: our 
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union with God in Christ—our communion with Christ in God. 
We believe in the strength which is at the service of the 
faithful man who lays hold on the Divine power; in the light 
that falls upon the eye kept single; in the fruit to be born by 
the seed of the Divine life in the souls of men. 

It is much commoner in religious talk to emphasize human 
weakness, and though there may be a touch of convention 
about it sometimes, so that people would not always like to 
hear others say what they are ready to say about themselves, 
yet, of course, human weakness is a fact of experience, which 
Friends do not dream of denying, any more than those who 
dwell chiefly on human frailty deny that strength is available, 
too. But these truths may be held in different proportions, 
with varying emphasis, with whole-hearted enthusiasm or 
grudging acquiescence; and this makes all the difference in 
practice, and forms the watershed which has led to such 
striking differences between ourselves and other churches. We 
base our arrangements and order our worship as we do be- 
cause we believe men to be vehicles of the Divine Spirit; on 
the other hand, ordinary church organization consists alto- 
gether of helps to human weakness,—the beautiful buildings 
with their glowing windows and carven stone produce an 
atmosphere and influence not exactly that of common earth, 
and so help to heavenly-mindedness; the creed is to guide the 
believer’s unsteady feet to the truth; the ritual provides that 
feeling shall be expressed in a safe and dignified manner; and 
an educated and separated order of clergy is provided as teach- 
ers, counsellors, and confidants of the ignorant and the weak. 
Truly the differences work out to some complexity between 
those who look confidently to the Divine presence without ex- 
ternal aid, and those who depend upon means of grace. 

Most churches in the seventeenth century spoke perpetually 
of man being by nature a sinner. The rival doctrines of 
Calvin and of Rome alike begin with a statement of human 
degradation ; and Quakerism was a revolt against Calvin. We 
believe that in the truest sense of the troublesome word 
“nature,” man is by nature a saint; that is, the saintly man 
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fulfils best human destiny, and reaches the ideal human stand- 
ard—that the process of regeneration or awaking to God is 
the most entirely proper and natural thing to occur to him; 
and that when he misses sainthood he is correspondingly un- 
comfortable, and out of the line of his natural development. 
Doubtless he has a double nature. We are always thinking 
of his better one. We may elect to do this and yet admit that 
there may be many to whom the external aids are found 
helpful. Wecan but follow the best we know. The silence of 
our meetings need be no bare emptiness. It may throb with 
the Divine Life and be as silent and as fruitful as the dew or 
the gentle rain, and the spirit of it as quiet as the breathing 
of the air. 

We think that this is a more bracing experience for the soul 
than to rely on the stimulus of music, to follow forms of words, 
to listen to appointed sermons, to learn our beliefs from creeds. 
These things are tonics or stimulants, useful for invalids, 
and perhaps, in our weaker moments, for any of us, but to 
the healthy man injurious. They make their appeal to the 
spirit through the gate of the flesh; and though man is both 
flesh and spirit, religion is, after all, an activity of the spirit; 
and we dread what Henry Drummond taught us to call “para- 
sitism” in the life of the spirit, making up for our own want 
of spiritual force by the beauty of a musical service or the 
eloquent earnestness of a minister. 

We cannot put any artificial limits to the Divine message; 
we are bound to leave the way open in ministry for spontaneous 
expression. This seems to follow inevitably from a real belief 
in the sacred reality of the Word. So we meet, and must, so 
long as we are in any true sense Friends—on a basis of silence, 
give liberty for all to speak or to offer prayer, and wait for 
the consequences. The consequence has been, for two hundred 
and fifty years, what we should expect, a revelation of Divine 
life mingled with human dross, at its best veritable inspiration, 
and even at its weakest disciplined by the general sense of 
solemnity in the congregation. It might have been anticipated 
that liberty would have become disorder, and inspiration have 
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led to unbalanced excitement. As a fact, a solemn quiet has 
been the way of the Lord with us. 

We have no celebration of Holy Communion. a hise 
know, strikes strangers coldly and unpleasantly at first. The 
Lord’s words on the subject, when textually criticised and put 
in their place in history do not amount to a command. I have 
elsewhere treated this point, and now can only say that the 
true Quaker position is that no religious observances make any 
part of primitive Christianity, that ritual and organization 
came later, and that all the Lord left behind him was His 
Spirit to inspire varied organizations, that the true Com- 
munion is a daily and hourly experience; and that days of 
special religious fervor are apt to be followed by reaction 
between the great days. 

The tendency to do things in the easiest possible way—to 
make cheap substitutes for costly things—is always with us. 
Now this communion with the Infinite which we seek is not 
an easy or a lazy experience. It is an active energy of the 
soul. How probable then that men may substitute a handy 
and regular ceremonial for the real thing. And if the Eucharist 
does become a substitute for true communion, its very beauty 
and impressiveness become a snare to us. Historically, of 
course, the evil has become far worse than this. We are 
familiar with the assertion that without the outward act, per- 
formed under regular ecclesiastical sanction, there can be no 
Communion. Round this as a nucleus the whole edifice of 
priestcraft, that culminating insolence of overweening pride 
in our human story, has collected. It is not easy to persuade 
those who have known Divine blessing to come with the 
Eucharist, that it may come just as well without it. The 
Society of Friends exists to show by experiment that this is 
the case, and that all regulation of the processes of the soul 
in the end hinders them. It has been well pointed out by Prof. 
William James that the very means provided to achieve any 
service for us tend to become stiffened into a professional 
routine, and so to come to absolutely stand in the way of 
fresh and simple ways of rendering that service. 
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This is but one of the testimonies we bear against over- 
organization. Weare not organized even into clergy and laity. 
The whole of our little spiritual strength has been devoted 
directly to the help and salvation of man, and has not gone to the 
support of ecclesiastical institutions. We have built no costly 
churches, maintained no clergy, either in wealth or poverty, 
furnished no choirs and organs; we have devoted ourselves to 
freeing slaves, to teaching our adult schools, to fighting drink; 
to humanizing jails, to home and foreign missions, to helping 
the victims of war, persecution, and famine. We have time 
and money for these things largely because they are not ab- 
sorbed in providing costly means of grace for ourselves. 

The subordinate place which religious observances have with 
us makes us appear quite irreligious to the Catholic or the High 
Anglican. There is so little to see. No sacraments, no creeds, 
no baptism or confirmation, no clergy, no choirs. But, cor- 
respondingly, the whole of human life and experience is trans- 
figured in our minds. Our work and our play are parts of the 
Divine Service. There is no line between sacred and secular. 
We do not so much abolish the clergy as abolish the laity; we 
are all priests unto God. Surely something like this must be 
the far away ideal of all good men who desire that the human 
race shall end by building the City of God. So we try to live 
all the time sub specie etermitatis, in the very presence of the 
Eternal. 

We shun amusements which weaken the moral fibre. We 
love simplicity of life that the soul may not be hampered by the 
swaddling bands of luxury. We believe that pure religious 
service and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from worldli- 
ness; so that we cannot localize the Divine Presence or 
materialize the Spirit, either in holy altar or holy wafer. We 
have each our holy places where we haye met with God; but 
they are independent of stone and of gold, and they need no 
episcopal consecration. “Neither in this mountain nor yet in 
Jerusalem,” but in spirit and in truth, would we worship the 
Father. Our bond of union is not intellectual, either; we do 
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not unite on a body of propositions drawn up as a creed, we 
unite in reliance upon individual guidance and in a manner of 
worship which gives it scope; so that on the large questions 
of dogmatic theology there has always been variety among-us. 

I have said nothing about war, our testimony upon which 
has perhaps made the largest impression upon the public, 
because it is such a practical point. One could not have 
prophesied that a deep sense of the wickedness of war would 
have been felt by the Children of Light, as the early Friends 
sometimes called themselves; and it took a few years before 
they saw as a body that to the Christian war was impossible. 
Their independence of thought led them back to Christ, in that, 
as in other matters. They saw the evil spirit behind war, the 
lusts from whence it came. They were free from any con- 
nection with governments. Their whole attention was de- 
voted to the true inwardness of things. Toa spiritually minded 
man Force is no remedy; and a slain soldier is a temple of 
the Lord destroyed. . 

Such, then, is our ideal: an ideal which we Friends, “in this 
poor, miserable, hampered actual,” imperfectly carry out. We 
stumble and fail like other men; temptation does not pass us 
by. But we know that our simple worship has been a home 
for saintly souls, and has given strength to many a brave servant 
of the Cross. 





Fourth Session.—Pbilantbropic Work 





Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th, 9.30 a. m. 


The opening silence was broken by audible prayer by Isaac 
Wilson. 


Epwarp C. Witson took the chair, and said: If there is 
any business to which the Society of Friends has devoted 
itself particularly since its birth, it has been to the business 
of emancipation. We do not need to be told, this morning, 
after that truth is mentioned, that its lines of emancipation 
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have been these: that it first emancipated itself from the 
thraldom of a church whose tenets it could not accept; then 
it endeavored to emancipate others who wished to be free in 
mind and spirit, by producing political conditions in Eng- 
land and on this continent by which people who love freedom 
might attain it. After freedom of the spirit, freedom of 
worship, had been accomplished, other lines of emancipation 
were taken up as time and conditions allowed. The greatest 
emancipation problem and effort ever made by the Friends 
was the emancipation of the colored people on all the con- 
tinents of the world—because they accomplished it, or were 
instrumental in accomplishing it, in the British Empire first, 
which includes most of the continents and did then, and 
second, in the United States. Their lines of emancipation 
work now are no less important than those that appear 
greater because of the degradation they relieved. The 
change in the program this morning has brought about a 
peculiar condition, because it has thrown all our emancipation 
work into one day. There is plenty of emancipation work 
yet to be carried on. We are very fortunate in having for 
this morning meeting a chance to draw water directly from 
the spring— a chance to get our inspiration for work, and 
to have the lines of work laid down for us, by one who 
knows what she is talking about, and who has worked along 
the lines she proposes to talk about. Florence Kelly, whose 
name is on the program for this morning, has been closely 
associated with Jane Addams and Hull House, Chicago, in 
social settlement work. Some items with regard to her work 
may be of interest to all of us. Her particular field of work 
now is New York. Her particular mission, perhaps, is 
factory legislation for the betterment of conditions in fac- 
tories for women and children. From 1893 to 1897 she was 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for Illinois. 
This appointment is made by the Governor of the State. 
Since 1899 she has been Secretary of the Consumers’ League, 
an organization that aims to protect wearers against clothing 
made in sweat shops, and, of course, thereby protect the 
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workers and makers of clothing. The first half of the session 
this morning will be devoted to this interest. 


OUR DUTY TO NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
FLORENCE KELLY. 


No religious body, I believe, either in England or on this 
continent, has ever so faithfully worked on behalf of neglected 
children as the members of the Society of Friends. My 
early knowledge of the Society of Friends, acquired in the 
home of my grandfather, who was a member of Germantown 
Meeting, lay in the bringing up and the nurture in that family 
of four daughters of Friends who had passed away—orphan 
children, who became the children of this home. I do not 
believe there is a member present who has not, either in his 
or her own family, directly or indirectly, known of similar 
taking of children of Friends who had passed away, directly 
into the home to bring up. I do not believe there is any 
other religious organization in which that experience has 
been so common as it is among the members of this Society. 

The next experience, my earliest school experience, was 
in having teachers come back from colored schools in the 
South to ask the children of Friends’ School in Race Street, 
Philadelphia, to help the children in the Southern States, 
who were in those days so sadly lacking the wherewithal for 
their studies. Friends have not only taken children into 
their own homes, and gone to the ends of the earth in search 
of neglected children; they have carried on more lines of 
education among children, I think, than any other religious 
body of which I know at all. 

And yet, in looking over this program, I am struck by 
the fact that there seems to be a consideration, aside from 
this morning’s session, only of children in the home and in 
the school, and in the First-day school, as though we were 
forgetting the fact that, more and more every year, we have, 
not only in the United States, but here in Canada also, a 
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growing body of children whose homes no one in this meet- 
ing would regard really as homes, and who do not spend 
their time in school, even under our very poor compulsory 
school laws, but whose life, like the life of daily working 
people, is lived, not in the home and not in the school, and 
not in the First-day school, but in the places in which they 
work. And I think if you will read the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia, dealing with the misfortune of a 
child of ten years old in a Georgia cotton mill, if you will 
take that as typical of the experience of the children in the 
Southern cotton mills—and it is so—you will agree with me 
that for the children, at least in that great industry, most 
of their life is lived, from early childhood on, not in the 
home but in the place in which they work eleven hours every 
day of the working week, leaving them too tired on Saturday 
night for any life on Sunday; so that hundreds of those chil- 
dren simply go to bed on Saturday night and sleep or rest 
until they begin their work again on Monday morning. For 
them, all religious exercises on Sunday are effectively ex- 
cluded. It is so not only in the cotton mills, but increasingly 
in all our great industries. The improvement of machinery 
makes the work of the children available for incredible ac- 
tivities. It is hardly a decent thing to describe in a public 
meeting the occupations in which I have myself seen young 
children engaged. 

All the time that the Friends, yesterday afternoon, were 
speaking so tenderly and so wisely of the culture that our chil- 
dren need in the period of adolescence, I was thinking of the 
children whom I have known between the ages of ten and 
sixteen years engaged, for instance, in the trade of butch- 
ering. One little lad, whom I knew well, went into the stock- 
yards of Chicago at the age of eleven years, working with a 
butcher all day long, ten hours a day, engaged in killing lambs. 
On the first day of his work the little boy fainted. On 
the second day he could not go back to the stockyards. 
On the third day he resumed his work, and was proud that he 
did not faint; and at the end of the year a more brutal boy 
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of twelve could not have been found in the police courts 
of Chicago than that gentle little fellow had become by 
reason of his work and the surroundings of his work. He 
is only one. The butchering trade carries with it, in all of 
the great packing houses, the employment of hundreds and 
hundreds of children. Seven hundred children were taken 
out of the stockyards of Chicago when the new law took 
effect there the Ist of July of last year. The superintendent 
said it was not worth his while to have people working on 
different schedules, and since children under sixteen years 
of age, under the terms of that law, could not work longer 
than eight hours in the day, seven hundred children were 
dismissed, to the infinite advantage of those children, many 
of whom then went back into schools from which they had 
been absent since they were eleven or twelve years old. In 
the garment trade, from beginning to end, children are 
employed. They make our shoes; they weave our under- 
wear; they stitch it into the shapes in which we wear it; 
they work in the silk mills, in the cotton mills, not to so 
great an extent in the woollen mills, but still they are there; 
they make our hats; they braid the straw; they make the felt 
of which hats are made; they make the decorations that we 
wear on them; they make the buttons that hold our gar- 
ments together, and spend weary days sewing the buttons 
on cards from which they may be taken off again, to be 
sewed on our garments by other children. There is no 
branch of the garment trade in which young children are 
not increasingly employed. 

You may say, “What have we to do with this? Friends are 
not large employers of children.” And I believe that that is 
true so far as direct employment goes. But I think none of 
us have clean hands altogether. Certainly, if we receive 
telegrams brought to us in the evening by young lads, and 
do not protest against that, we are participating in the em- 
ployment of children in an occupation which the judges of 
our new juvenile courts regard as the most injurious, morally, 
of all the occupations in which young lads are employed. 
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Judge Lindsay, of Denver, told me last month that one- 
third of all the boys who had passed through his court in 
the last five years had entered on their downward course, of 
which he regarded his court only as one way-station, through 
the experiences which they gathered, first of all, as telegraph 
messenger boys. Ordinarily we do not think; we do not 
stop to think what are the experiences of the little lads 
who go out of school into the telegraph offices. We think 
of it as an occupation that does not make any very great 
demand upon their strength, which, perhaps, is rather fitted 
for nimble little lads. But what those boys see at night, 
and what they are tempted to do every day in the way of 
overcharging, sooner or later brings one-third of all the 
young culprits into that court of that enterprising city of 
Denver. And our judges of the courts of New York dupli- 
cate that statement. Surely, indirectly, we are all of us 
participating in the employment of children when we buy 
their products; and all of us do that. And if any of us have 
stocks or bonds, so-called “gilt-edged securities” of the great 
textile industry in the Southern states, then we are profiting 
by the work of the children there, and our hands are not 
clean. 

In the family of which I spoke in the beginning, there was 
an exquisite little old lady, a teacher in the Friends’ school, 
who puzzled the children of the family for many years by 
wearing linen clothing all through the winter, and refusing 
always to use sugar in her tea or coffee, having great doubts 
about using coffee. At last, one of the children summoned 
courage to say to her: “Aunt Sarah, why does thee always 
go without warm winter clothing? Why does thee always 
wear linen in the winter? And why does thee not use 
sugar?’ And very gently the answer came: “Because I 
should not wish to own slaves, and I do not wish to profit 
by their labor.” And then the inquiring grand-niece said: 
“Well, does thee think, Aunt Sarah, that thy avoiding the 
use of cotton goods and sugar has ever helped really to free 
any slave?” She said, “No, I am afraid it may not have 
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helped to free any slave, but it has freed my .conscience, 
and I have to live with my conscience; at least I have 
freed that by not participating in the use of the pro- 
ducts of the labor of the slaves.” We have not very 
much of that conscience now protecting the children,—so 
far as I know, only the working men in their great trade 
union organizations, which many of us regard, I think, as 
lawless and more or less inhuman institutions. Really, only 
the working men, through their great organizations, have 
effectually taken personal trouble to avoid using the labor 
of young children. I have known a working man in New 
York, in the winter, walk two miles to buy a hat of which 
he was quite certain that it was made in a shop where no 
young children were employed, and where the hours of labor 
were such that the people who worked in that shop had a 
reasonable degree of leisure. I know very few people out- 
side of those organizations who take personal trouble in that 
way, to assure to the children free time in which to go to 
school, by encouraging those employers who employ the 
fathers of the children rather than the children themselves. 
It may be said again, What can we do if we don’t wish to 
participate in buying our food and our raiment, if we don’t 
wish to participate indirectly in the employment of the chil- 
dren? What can we do about it? Certain of the states of 
America have taken effective measures for protecting their 
children, and have freed the consciences, so far, of their 
citizens, if the citizens buy the products of the industries of 
those states. For instance, in Colorado a child may not go 
to work at all until it has finished eight full years of the 
work of the public schools. I do not know any other state 
or any nation which has gone so far in protecting the child- 
hood of the whole body of its people as the state of Colorado. 
The state of New York says now, rather effectively, that a 
child may not be employed in manufacturing or in commerce 
until it has received instruction in the public school or an 
equivalent school in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar, and until the arithmetic includes a 
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thorough acquaintance with fractions. That shuts out, of 
course, all the work of very young children, because a child 
must have arrived at a certain maturity of mind before it is 
capable of an effective acquaintance with grammar and with 
the fundamental principles of arithmetic, including fractions. 
But those are the only states of the American Republic which 
set a standard of acquisition without which the child may not 
go to work. Even in enlightened Massachusetts the little 
Syrian or Bohemian or Russian or Italian emigrant girl may 
go into the cotton mill and work ten hours by day, pro- 
vided that, having done that without any acquaintance with 
the English language whatever, she then, after working ten 
hours by day, goes to school two hours at night during the 
months that the schools are open; and for many years Massa- 
chusetts was the most advanced of our states in her care of 
her working children. It is only within the last three years 
that Colorado and New York have done better than that. 
‘Before that, I believe, Massachusetts really excelled the other 
states of the Union in her care of her working children. But 
even in those states—even in New York and Colorado, 
which are trying now to establish a standard of acquisition 
without which children may not go to work—we still have the 
children on the streets in the street occupations, with no 
other restriction than this, that they must attend school half 
of the day’s term; for to the infinite disgrace of New York 
city, fifty thousand children there only go to school half a 
day, in order that another fifty thousand children may use 
their desks the other half of the school day; and even if the 
sixty buildings that are now under construction were ready 
to-morrow, and the children were crowded into them, there 
would still be ten thousand children for whom no provision 
is made. Those children, of course, go to school only 
nominally. Children who are supposed to go to school half 
a day really sell papers or carry garments for the sweat 
shops, or do a thousand and one desultory things by which 
they earn a little money during the time that they are sup- 
posed to be in school. I constantly meet children in New 
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York to whom I say, in the school hours, ‘‘Why aren’t you 
in school?” and the boy always answers very promptly, if 
it is morning, “Oh, I go to school in the afternoon”; and if 
it is afternoon, “Oh, I went to school this morning.” And 
no compulsory education officer, no truant officer, can very 
well and very effectually go behind that statement, so great 
is the number of children always in the streets in the hours 
that they are supposed to be in school. I have noticed the 
same phenomenon in Boston, in Chicago, and in Philadelphia. 

I am speaking, of course, chiefly of our thousands of 
neglected children in the great Republic; but I wish to say 
to the Friends here in Canada,—who are more fortunate than 
we are, in that they have not had our great hot-house growth 
of manufacturing and commerce, in that they are still far 
more happily an agricultural nation than we are, and, there- 
fore their children are more wholesomely circumstanced 
than children can be who are always being drafted into the 
ranks of manufacture and commerce,—I want to say that I 
have read, in the two days I have been in Toronto, of suc- 
cessful prosecutions, by the factory inspector here, of em- 
ployers of children who were at work under the legal age, 
and that there is no more dangerous state of mind, so far 
as the children are concerned, than that of humane citizens 
in agricultural countries which are in process of changing 
into manufacturing countries. For years we had no care of 
the children in Illinois because every one said, “Illinois is 
an agricultural state,’ after Illinois had ranked for twenty 
years as the third of the great manufacturing states of the 
Union. There is no more unwholesome attitude, so far as 
the children are concerned, than that of their elders who 
believe that the children are all right because, on the whole, 
conditions have hitherto been favorable for children. Manu- 
facturing increases now in every Anglo-Saxon country by 
leaps and bounds, and manufacture is always hungry for the 
cheapest worker; and since children are cheaper than women, 
children crowd in more and more, until our statistics show 
now that the most rapid growth in the working class is not 
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among men, and not among adult women, but among minors 
under the age of twenty-one—boys and girls, from the chil- 
dren six years old in the cotton mills of the South, and the 
children eight and nine years old in the glass works of Penn- 
sylvania, up to the older children who work all night long 
in those states in which their work is not prohibited, and who 
work ten hours at ever-increasing rates of intensity and speed 
in all our great manufacturing industries. 

If we would know what we may do on behalf of the chil- 
dren, the first thing is to inform ourselves; the first thing is 
to brush away all such illusions as that the messenger boy 
is really training in any way for the life of commerce in the 
future, or that the child working in the factory is really learn- 
ing any trade that will.enable him to earn a competence 
hereafter. Children in manufacture are not learning any- 
thing; they are forgetting what little they knew while they 
were going to school. After informing ourselves, and being 
informed, it is very difficult not to go further. A very easy 
way to help is to afford a scholarship for some child, the 
child, for instance, of a widow, who feels obliged to leave 
school to help support his mother. The mine inspector of 
the state of Pennsylvania has gone so far as to recommend 
that the law be repealed which prohibits children under the 
age of sixteen years from working underground in the mines 
of Pennsylvania, because, says the inspector, 263 men were 
killed in the mines last year, leaving widows and children 
depending on the community; and that inspector thinks so 
ill of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania that he believes it 
is necessary that all children under sixteen years of age 
should be free to work under ground in order that these 
orphan children and their widowed mothers shall not starve. 
It would require very little money really, to afford scholar- 
ships for all those orphan children, to enable them to go to 
school, as the Swiss people enable their children to go to 
school, till they reach the sixteenth birthday. 

If we wish to go farther than the petty personal sacrifice 
of a little money, then there is open to us the field, a very 
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discouraging field, but an infinitely useful one to till, the field 
of legislation on behalf of the children. We have no legis- 
lation in Georgia. We have in Alabama recently enacted 
a law which permits little girls of the age of thirteen years 
to work eight hours at night in the cotton mill; and that is 
the most advanced legislation in all the South for the pro- 
tection of the children, because Alabama is the only state 
which prohibits at all the work of children of any age at 
night. In Pennsylvania, children on reaching the thirteenth 
birthday may work all night, and do work all night, in many 
textile mills in that state. And even where there is legis- 
lation in the South, there are no inspectors to enforce it. 
And that is true of many of the Northern states, that while 
nominally there are inspectors, there is such inadequate pro- 
vision for their traveling, such inadequate penalties attached 
to the laws which they enforce, and so inadequate the number 
of inspectors, that it is almost as if there were none. For 
the whole state of New York, with its seven million people, 
and with one million of them engaged in manufacture and 
commerce, and coming under the Department of Labor, 
there are only fifty inspectors for the whole state. If, there- 
fore, we are willing to do what is most difficult on behalf of 
the children, having got rid, for instance, of all our stocks 
or bonds which derive their dividends from the work of 
children, and having assured ourselves that the food that 
we eat and the clothing that we wear does not implicate the 
work of the young children, if then we wish to go further, 
here is, in every province and in every state, a field for the 
most helpful work on behalf of children—bringing our stand- 
ard of legislation to that of Colorado or to that of New York, 
or, if we cannot do better, to that of Massachusetts. And, 
finally, in every city there is this body of street children 
selling papers. As I went home after listening to that noble 
discourse last night, with my mind all stirred with the thought 
of every child as a temple of the living God, it was a sad 
anti-climax to see so many dirty little newsboys on the street 
and in the doors of saloons and other buildings, who ought 
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to have been at home and in bed, and who would be there if 
the city of Toronto had adopted such restriction to the work 
of these children as many English cities have already adopted, 
and several American cities are trying to adopt. In every 
city there is work to be done immediately for the children 
who work in the streets. I hope that in future Friends will 
hold that children who are living more at their work than 
in their homes, as a quarter of a million of our children are 
doing in the United States, are in the deepest sense of the 
word neglected children; and I hope that there may be per- 
manently added to the consideration of children in the home 
and in the school and in the First-day school, the consideration 
of these other children engaged in manufacture and in com- 
merce and in the streets. 


Chairman Witson: We have now about twenty-five 
minutes to devote to such items of interest or concern as are 
directly to the point. Let us be prompt, in order that we may 
use all the twenty-five minutes. 


ANNA W. JANNEY, Baltimore: I would like to know about 
the organization of the Consumers’ League. 


FLORENCE Ketty: It is requested that I should speak 
somewhat more specifically of the organization of the Con- 
sumers’ League. That is a body which has grown out ofa 
movement that arose in the city of Oxford some quarter ofa 
century ago, which was there called Preferential Buying, and 
which took the form of a very careful investigation, first of 
all, [ think, of book shops and baker shops, those being places 
from which the students bought goods directly. The idea was 
that the students at Oxford should know about their sources 
of supply, and that, knowing them, they should act on their 
knowledge and encourage those employers in whose shops 
the conditions of work were good, and should rather dis- 
courage the other sort of employers, or make it worth their 
while, rather, to bring their standards up to the best stand- 
ards. I don’t know whether that movement has gone on 
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anywhere else in England; I think in Oxford it has rather 
died out; but in 1889, in New York, the idea was taken up 
by a body of society women, and they addressed themselves 
to an effort to retrieve the Christmas season, to induce 
women to do their shopping, not just in the very last days 
before Christmas, and at all hours of the night, but to be 
beforehand about it and do their shopping in November and 
in the first two weeks in December, and to avoid, as a matter 
of religious duty, all shopping on Saturady afternoon or 
after five o’clock at night. Out of that experiment there 
has grown now a national body with sixty branches, extend- 
ing all the way from Portland, Maine, to Hawaii, the object 
of which is to induce all shoppers, all people in buying goods 
for their own personal use, to follow certain very simple 
rules: Never to shop on Saturday afternoon; never to shop 
just about Christmas; never to buy anything in the evening 
which can possibly be bought in the day; and in selecting the 
places in which they will do their shopping, to go first and 
most willingly to those stores in which young children are 
not employed as cash children or messengers, in which seats 
are supplied for the clerks, and reasonable and considerate 
treatment is accorded to the clerks, particularly to the young 
women clerks. That body now has come, with its branches, 
to embrace something like 10,000 members, and recently a 
similar organization has been started in the Netherlands and 
one in France and one in Switzerland. Prof. Ashley, who 
was for a long time the Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
League, has carried the idea back to England whence it 
came, and has started the same sort of activity in the new 
university at Birmingham. The technical organization of 
the League is the simplest possible. Every society elects its 
own officers and has its own constitution, and is simply asked 
to approve the principles of the League, and to adopt these 
very simple lines of action. In 1899 an effort was made to 
go beyond the counters of the stores, to look up the sources 
of supply of the things which were on those counters, and 
now for four or five years we have been working at one 
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single trade which sadly needed retrieving—the manutiac- 
ture of underwear for women and children—hoping to make 
some practical application of all the emotion which has been 
aroused in the last half century by the “Song of the Shirt.” 
It has been very slow work. Sixty manufacturers have been 
found in the United States who met these very simple re- 
quirements: That they did not employ children; that they 
did employ grown people in their own factories, not giving 
out work into the tenement houses; that they did not work 
overtime, and did not break the factory law of the state, 
whatever that law might be. Something over sixty manu- 
facturers have been found who either were living up to that 
standard or have consented to live up to it; and innumerable 
merchants have been found who have been willing to carry 
goods bearing the label of the League guaranteeing those 
conditions of work. The chief trouble hitherto has lain in 
the indifference of the shopping public. People have not 
realized how much they could do to retrieve any given trade 
if they would apply this very simple method to it; and the 
fact that after all these years we have only 10,000 members 
shows how little real, live interest is yet taken by the shopping 
public on behalf of the neglected children. 


Luxens WeEssTER, Philadelphia: I have the thought of 
Wendell Phillips, that we are doing everything but the right 
thing, and that in all this effort for ameliorating the condition 
of children we might as well lay our hand upon the tide or 
upon gravity, to suppress it, as to suppress child labor with- 
out removing the cause. I wish the laborers in this matter 
would go to the parents and ascertain the cause of sending 
their children to places of business. It lies there, I am satis- 
fied, and it is out of place to ask those engaged in the 
manufacturing industries not to employ labor. Children’s 
labor is cheap; adult labor costs more, and the man that will 
employ adult labor will surely go to the wall. That is an 
absolute principle. Every one of us read the advertisements, 
if we want to shop, to know where things are to be had the 
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cheapest, and we will gothere. I refuse to buy any clothing 
that has the trade mark on it of the union, and I believe in 
these trade unions there is a great injury done to those who 
stand outside. I believe that the decision given by the 
courts in Georgia conflicts a great deal with others. By 
that decision, children whose parents need the system are 
deterred from working. You drive them from bad to worse. 
Now, there is but one remedy that I have, and when we 
abolish legalized drink there will be no need of any effort 
at all on the line indicated by the Friend. Parents will be 
willing to support their own children and provide for them 
until they are of a proper age. They have done well, but 
with this evil of the open saloon it is impossible for us to 
remedy the conditions that exist. We cannot do that until 
we are willing to rise up and remove the cause. I believe 
what our speaker has said about informing ourselves. Let 
us inform ourselves; and if you do, you will come to the 
same conclusion that I have come to. 


Anna M. Jacxson, New York: I would like to ask Mrs. 
Kelly to make an explanation here of a statement I heard 
from Dr. Daniels, in New York, to the effect that there is 
not one of us that has not on our person something that 
was made in a sweat-shop, and made under bad conditions; 
and I would also like her to explain that those garments 
that bear the label are not always responsible goods. 


FLORENCE Ketty: Friend Jackson asks me to take up 
the statement which was made by a physician in public meet- 
ing in New York within a few weeks, that there was not 
there present in that meeting any one person who could be 
sure that he or she was not at that time dressed in the 
products of the sweat-shops. I think that could not be true 
here in Canada. I believe that the individual legislatures of 
the provinces and the Canadian legislature have gone so 
much farther than we in the United States in restricting work 
in the home, that that sweeping statement would not be true 
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here, as it was unquestionably true in New York. Under 
our wholly inadequate legislation for the protection of the 
purchaser, and our evil customs of buying, as this Friend 
has said, wherever we can buy the cheapest, irrespective of 
where the goods come from, it was unquestionably true that 
a meeting of philanthropists as large as this could not con- 
tain one individual who could feel assured that he was not 
at all clothed in the products of the sweat-shops. 


ISABELLA SHORTLIDGE, Philadelphia: I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to this address, and I rise to 
say that with my little knowledge of the condition of children 
in Philadelphia, that is lamentably true; but 1 want also to 
emphasize the thought expressed by our Friend (Lukens 
Webster) that if we would correct this condition, if we 
would make a reform that is as lasting as the stars in heaven, 
we must strike at the home; we must go directly to the 
parents. It is sad, indeed, to realize that there are thousands 
and thousands of children born into this world whose parents 
have not the slightest idea of the responsibility which they 
assume when they bring these little, helpless human beings 
into the world to buffet with its storms and its hardships. 
They have not the sensitive nature that is necessary to under- 
stand that it is their duty to take care of these tender children, 
to provide for them in every particular, to educate them, to 
make them fit for useful citizenship in the future. These 
parents are illiterate and ignorant, and as I go among them 
and see these little children on the streets, and realize what 
they are and what they must be when they come to be men 
and women, the hearts of these parents seem like adamant, 
and they seem incapable of understanding or comprehending 
their responsibility for the well being of their children. 
The moment these little boys and girls are able to toddle on 
the streets they are sent out, or permitted to go out to those 
places set for them, in order that they may help to support 
the family, whose head, so-called, is perhaps too indolent to 
supporc himself. We must strike at the root of this evil, 
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and there is a great work of education for the Society of 
Friends and the people of the world to do. It is this: We 
must lift up in a measure, by slow degrees, I know, those 
parents. The first thing to inculcate is: “You are respon- 
sible unto the Master for the existence of those children. 
There is no choice in the matter so far as you are concerned. 
You must provide for them; you must care for them in sick- 
ness and in health; you must sacrifice everything that is 
possible for them, in order that you may rear up those 
children, protect them, have them healthy physically and men- 
tally and morally until they can battle with the world and 
its temptations and support themselves.” It is a crying evil 
in our cities, and in our land everywhere, that we have so 
many parents that do not realize this. We have in our state 
of Pennsylvania a so-called compulsory law. I have in my 
mind now a family of children whose mother is a fairly in- 
telligent woman, whose father is a fairly intelligent man, but 
they have no conception whatever of the duty imposed upon 
them—self-imposed at that—by bringing into the world five 
little children; and those children do not go to school. The 
law is not enforced as it should be, I know. I am not standing 
here to defend legislators or legislatures, but I will say to 
you, friends, this morning, we cannot drive legislators or 
legislatures beyond the tide of public opinion; and until we 
get right down in the homes and impress these negligent 
fathers and mothers that they are neglecting a duty self- 
imposed, and for which God will hold them responsible, we 
‘can never correct this evil. As I say, these little children 
do not go to school. I have importuned the mother and 
the father; I have gone to the authorities and said, “You 
are not enforcing this so-called compulsory law’; and yet 
I find to my heart-ache that those little children whom I 
have seen born into the world, whose mother has been in my 
household as a domestic for a number of years, do not go 
to school, and the mother is callous to my appeals. Let us 
appeal to the parents, agitate along that line, and many evils 
mentioned in the address will be elevated and corrected. 
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Woman Friend: Is it not very difficult to enforce the 
laws even where they exist? Is there not a tendency on the 
part of many parents, especially foreigners, to evade the 
law? 


Chairman Witson: That question will be taken up in 
just a minute. I should like to know if J. J. Kelso, Sec- 
retary of the Children’s Aid Society, is in the audience, and, 
if so, will he speak to us? 


J. J. Kexso, Superintendent Children’s Aid Societies, In- 
dustrial Schools, and Juvenile Immigration for the Ontario 
Government, said: Mr. Chairman and Friends.—I occupied 
a very modest seat away in the back of the hall, and I had no 
expectation of being called upon. I came here to listen to 
and enjoy the meeting this morning. It is a pleasure to be 
here and find so many people thinking about children, about 
our neglected boys and girls who are in so many cases de- 
prived of a reasonable opportunity to become good citizens. 
Every morning when I open my mail I am confronted with 
this problem—the problem of the injustice that is perpe- 
trated on our children, our boys and girls growing up in our 
civilized cities, and given no chance at all to become good 
citizens. Many of our children are allowed to be neglected 
until they commit some petty crime. I have seen children 
allowed to go out begging, and practically living in the gutter 
for years, and never sent to school; but the very moment one 
of those children steals a banana or commits some little 
offense against our criminal code, all the machinery of justice 
is at hand to prosecute and punish and convict. We seem to 
have an immense array of policemen and magistrates and 
jailers and judges, all organized for the purpose of convict- 
ing instead of rescuing and saving. Many of those children 
are unjustly convicted—convicted without any proper un- 
derstanding or knowledge of the offense and without any 
education that would prevent them from doing those wrongs. 
We have in this Province, | am glad to say, about as complete 
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a child-saving law as can be found anywhere, but the great 
difficulty is in getting it enforced, in getting good people to 
take hold of it and see that the children have an opportunity 
to become good citizens. Our laws are good, and I think 
the best thing that Christian people could do would be to 
study those laws. I find Christian workers over the country 
who have been engaged in philanthropic work, some of them 
for twenty or thirty years, and when you come down to the 
point, What is the law in regard to the protection of children? 
they don’t know anything about it. Now, people cannot do 
child-saving work, and cannot protect or help children, unless 
they understand the laws; and I think that educational work 
along the interests of neglected children is one of the press- 
ing needs of the age. All that is needed is for Christian 
people to come to the rescue of those children, and I am sure 
that within a quarter of a century we will be able to do away 
with one-half of the jails, prisons, and penitentiaries that are 
so necessary to-day. It ought not to be necessary to have 
so many prisons, and if we were to begin with the children, 
if we could get everybody to feel the importance of working 
among the children, we would do away with so many of those 
large and expensive institutions. Now, I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for the honor of inviting me to this platform. 
have pleasure in being here, and pleasure in knowing that 
this subject is engaging the attention of this Conference. 


GEORGE Row, Philadelphia: Will Mr. Kelso give us some 
outline of the law? 


J. J. Kerso: Our law is a combination of government aid 
and supervision with Christian philanthropy. It was recog- 
nized by the government when they were passing this law 
that it could not be carried out by mere government officials; 
that any work for children should be dealt with by people 
whose hearts were in touch with child life; and so the gov- 
ernment passed a law something like this: that Children’s Aid 
Societies should be formed in all our leading cities and towns. 
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We have about thirty of these organizations now. These 
societies are given power to take charge of any neglected 
child. They are given greater powers than are possessed 
in any other country that I know of, or in any part of the 
United States. For instance, the agent of the Children’s 
Aid Society is empowered to take any child off the street or 
from bad surroundings without any warrant or without any 
authority from anybody. For instance, if a boy or girl is 
begging at ten o’clock at night, the agent of the Children’s 
Aid Society can take that child at once to the Children’s Shel- 
ter. Then if a report comes to the police about a mother 
being drunk and incapable, and there are four or five children 
in the home, the agent of the Children’s Aid Society is em- 
powered to go to that home and take those four or five chil- 
dren to the Children’s Shelter. We have an admirably- 
equipped Children’s Shelter on Simcoe street, which I hope 
you will all see. The children are there cleaned up and 
dressed nicely, and then the parents are reasoned with. You 
know many of those parents, mothers and fathers addicted 
to drink, still love their children, and if the children are taken 
away temporarily the parents are placed in an attitude of 
supplication. They go to the Shelter and beg to have their 
children back again, and then when they are brought to a 
proper state of mind the children are allowed to return home; 
but if those children have to be taken away repeatedly, the 
magistrate is appealed to, and he has power to commit the 
guardianship of those children to the society for all time— 
take away the rights of the parents entirely. We have found 
in the working out of this law that a great many homes have 
been rehabilitated, and parents have been brought to a sense 
of their duty simply by the pressure of this act—the agent 
going and telling them his powers, taking the children for 
two or three days and cleaning them up, and then returning 
them. Many homes have been improved without the neces- 
sity of breaking up that family. It is one of the most serious 
things in the world, one of the hardest things to do, to sepa- 
rate children from their natural parents. It is never done 
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except it is impossible to do anything else, because those 
who are interested in children’s aid work are naturally alive 
to the tremendous sacredness of the parental tie; and where 
it is at all possible, the children and the parents are kept to- 
gether. But there are many cases where they have to be 
taken. Within the past twelve years nearly 3,000 children 
have been gathered under the protection of this act. We 
are great believers, in this part of the country, in the foster- 
home plan. Instead of placing children in reformatories and 
industrial schools, we try to get them out into good homes, 
and we have at the present time 2,800 children who are 
scattered through the homes of Ontario, adopted children, 
placed out, of all ages, from six months up to fifteen years. 
These children are under close supervision all the time; that 
is a very essential feature of this work. The government 
has, under my supervision, two persons who are engaged 
all the time in visiting the children. We have two officers 
on the road now; and we have at the present time a special 
visitor in the Northwest visiting the children that have been 
placed out in that farming district. These visits are without 
notification to the people, and I receive every year many 
typewritten reports giving full particulars of the child’s treat- 
ment, surroundings, and sleeping accommodations, and 
everything of that kind; and I am glad to say that in the great 
majority of cases the children are well treated and are grow- 
ing up to become good citizens. Another very remarkable 
fact is that out of this large number that have been rescued 
from the most degraded surroundings, in many cases taken 
out of baby farms, poor houses, reformatories, houses of 
refuge, from drunken hovels and wrecked homes, that of that 
large number there is not at this moment more than one, to 
my knowledge, who is in any prison or penitentiary. In fact, 
yesterday I could have said that there was not a child to my 
knowledge, of this large number of 2,800 to 3,000, who was 
in any prison; but I got a letter this morning stating that one 
boy who had committed some petty offense was now in a 
prison, so that spoiled my record. But the children are 
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doing well. Many of them have reached ages of maturity. 
Some of them are getting married. There are not many of 
the young men getting married, but the girls are all getting 
married. We had five or six get married within the 
last five months; possibly it is that they marry at a 
younger age. The expense of these societies is borne by 
the local philanthropic people, aided by a government grant. 
In Toronto the city gives a grant of $3,000 per year to main- 
tain the Shelter, and then the society gets about $3,000 or 
$4,000 more from Christian people and from the church or- 
ganizations; the Sunday schools contribute about $500 a 
year; and through mite boxes and other ways the income of 
the society is made up to $7,000 or $8,000 a year. In the 
smaller towns the municipality gives from $200 to $500 a 
year, and the rest is made up by public subscription. These 
branch societies are all part of one organization, and all the 
children as they go to homes are reported to my office. I 
have an office in the Parliament Buildings, which is main- 
tained by the Ontario Government. I have six assistants 
engaged exclusively in this work, and all the children that go 
to homes from any of the branch societies are reported to and 
recorded in my office. Then avery important feature of the 
central office is this, that we are able to wisely direct a great 
deal of child-saving work. In many instances magistrates 
would and do send boys for five years to our state reforma- 
tory simply because the mother was drinking, or perhaps 
dead, and the father was no good, thus punishing the boy 
for something for which he was not at all responsible. We 
have had many cases of injustice to boys in sending them to 
reform schools when all they needed was kindly sympathy 
and a little timely help. I just liberated a boy a short time 
ago from the Central Prison, who was sent at his mother’s 
request to a reformatory in order to be educated. Some 
poor people think that reformatories are fine institutions to 
educate boys, and they will knowingly send them to herd 
with the worst boys in the country in order that they may 
get an education! Of course you and I know that the edu- 
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cation is often bad, because a lot of bad children are asso- 
ciated together, and it is very hard to prevent those bad 
influences from working more rapidly than the good in- 
fluences. This boy was sent to a reformatory to be educated. 
He broke some rule in the reformatory and was sent, with- 
out any trial or anything of that kind, to our Central Prison; 
and I found this young man of seventeen in the Ceneral 
Prison with the prison stripes and prison work, who had 
committed no offense against the law whatever, but was just 
simply sent by the magistrate in order to get an education! 
A remarkable accomplishment of which we are somewhat 
proud is as follows: Our system of finding foster-homes 
was so popular, and the children did so well, and we had so 
many homes offering, that a short time ago we decided to 
try the experiment of emptying our reformatory. We hada 
state reformatory with eighty-eight boys in it, and we took 
those eighty-eight boys and placed every one of them out in 
homes and situations, although they had been committed 
for all sorts of crimes, such as theft, truancy, burglary, and 
highway robbery. We liberated all those boys, first of all 
winning their confidence and telling them we were going 
to try a better plan with them, securing their hearty co-opera- 
tion and their loyalty. You know a boy is the most honor- 
able person on earth—more honorable than men. It is a 
strange thing, but I have found if you appeal to a boy 
on his honor, and put him on his honor, let him feel you 
thoroughly trust him, he will do more for you than a 
grown person. Although the sentences of those boys, 
yet unexpired, aggregated over two hundred years, we 
took them, after securing their good will, and distributed 
them, some back to their homes, some of them to uncles and 
relatives, and others on farms. Now, what has been the 
result? Of those eighty-eight boys liberated from six to 
eight months ago, not one is in prison to-day; not one has 
been arrested for any offense, and they are all getting on 
well! Does not this show you how much can be done for 
these children if the work is properly taken up, and conducted 
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in the right spirit? The work has to be carried on by those 
who love children, who can impress children with the belief 
that they love them, and these are the only people who will 
ever succeed. I want to impress upon you that if child-saving 
work is taken up by the right people, you can do almost any- 
thing, and thus remove from our Christianity that great blot 
of having to herd our young children, in this enlightened 
country, into reformatories and into public institutions in- 
stead of caring for them in our private Christian benevolent 
homes, and giving them opportunities to grow up indus- 
triously and honestly, and to do well for themselves in the 
future. There is much to encourage; there is much that is 
hopeful in this work; in fact, the discouragements are small 
and few considering the aggregate results for good. So, as 
a parting word, I want to tell any one who has any interest 
in philanthropic work, devote your attention to the children, 
the boys and girls whose characters are still unformed, whose 
hearts are still warm and tender, whose emotions are ready 
to be touched, and they will give you a loyal and hearty and 
ready friendship if you will only extend your friendship to 
them. 


A Friend: Will Mr. Kelso give us some information as to 
the status of the cigarette law now before the House of Com- 
mons? 


Another Friend asked as to the working of the juvenile 
court. 


J. J. Ketso: The Juvenile Court law is one that is engaging 
the attention of people everywhere to-day. I have had some 
letters of inquiry this last week from England. You know 
in Great Britain they are a little slow in taking up innova- 
tions; when they do anything they do it well, but they usually 
have to get the cue from this side of the water, and many 
of the best pointers they receive are from the United States, 
and a few from Canada, too. Now, although this juven- 
ile court law is a very prominent question in the United 
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States to-day, we in Ontario pride ourselves on having 
been practically one of the pioneers along this line. This 
movement, I believe, was inaugurated in Boston a good many 
years ago, but we saw at once that it was an essential feature 
in child-saving work here, and took it up nearly fifteen years 
ago. We believe that the child and the policeman should 
never come together if it can be avoided. You all know 
there is a natural antagonism between a boy and a police- 
man. You'll find that as a rule the main object in 
the life of the policeman or the detective is to ‘convict, 
and I have seen many cases where officers, who in their 
private life have kind and tender hearts, when it comes to 
boys who are throwing stones, or who have committed some 
little offense, they seem to drop all that humanity, and to be 
bound to convict them, and they will heap together all the 
evidence that is possible. We are trying to separate our 
boys and girls from the police court procedure entirely. If 
I had my way, I would take youthful offenders away from 
the police courts altogether and have a trial in the Chil- 
dren’s Shelter, or some quiet, informal place. In Toronto 
we have a Children’s Court held at a different hour from the 
adult court, in a different room, with different surroundings, 
and spectators are debarred. In the larger cities, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, the Children’s Court is presided over by 
a special judge, a man who has special interest in children, 
and he acts as a father would, and tries to study out what is 
best for the child. It is a very necessary thing, even in the 
smallest places, to separate boy offenders from adults, espe- 
cially in prisons and lockups. We try to keep boys out of 
our jails altogether, and that should be done everywhere. 
When a boy goes to jail once he becomes initiated; he be- 
comes acquainted with criminally-inclined adults, and that 
is very often the beginning of a criminal career. With regard 
to the cigarette question, I am afraid that question has been 
made a foot-ball for politicians. You know the ladies of the 
W.C. T. U., who have been pressing this reform so earnestly 
and vigorously, and who have waited on the members of Par- 
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liament, have been led to expect great things; but I am afraid 
the politicians, in passing the law in the House of Commons 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of cigarettes, were 
largely influenced by their fear of offending the ladies, be- 
cause I have found some who have voted in this way are not 
personally favorable. Such a prohibitive law is not likely 
to go into force; in fact, it would be a very difficult law to 
enforce. We have a law on our Ontario statutes that no 
one shall give or sell to any boy under eighteen either 
tobacco or cigarettes, and yet boys are smoking cigarettes 
all the time, and it seems impossible to prevent them. When 
the law was first proposed, it was suggested that any boy 
found smoking should be prosecuted, but it was felt that it 
would be a mistake to arrest boys or to imprison them for 
smoking. I think the most effective way would be to author- 
ize every grown person to knock the cigarette out of the boy’s 
mouth every time he saw it there. That would probably be 
the most practical way of reaching the evil. But it is one 
of those things, I am afraid, that will always be with us. 
The small boy always desires to emulate the grown man. I 
have a little boy about two and a half years old, and I cannot 
turn around but he wants to do exactly the same. It is so 
with boys everywhere, and the only counteracting influence 
is to get mothers and fathers to see to it that their boys do 
not smoke, at any rate at a very young age. I am afraid 
that is the only way you will ever reach the cigarette evil, 
because it is very difficult, as we have found, to prevent it by 
legislation. 


Chairman WiLson: We wish to express our great thanks 
to Mr. Kelso for his able statement of local conditions. I 
will ask Florence Kelly to close the discussion of her own 
talk to us this morning. 


FLORENCE KELLY: It has been objected that if we should 
stop the work of young children, great hardship would be 
inflicted by that on the children and on their parents; and 
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it has been further suggested that if we could induce the 
parents to refrain from intemperance the need of the chil- 
dren’s work would be greatly reduced. If I may be personal 
a moment, I would like to say that for the last thirteen years 
I have lived among the very poorest working people in the 
United States. I lived for nearly seven years at Hull House, 
among the very poorest Jewish working people and Italian 
working people who are to be found; and for the last five 
years I have lived at the Nurses’ Settlement in Henry street, 
in New York City, in the very heart of the Ghetto, among 
the tenement houses to which the most recently immigrated 
Jews come directly from the ship. There is no depth of 
poverty in these United States with which I am not intimately 
acquainted. Now, in all these years I have never seen a 
Jew man or woman under the influence of liquor, and I have 
only heard authentically of two Jewish fathers being seen by 
any one whom I knew under the influence of liquor. I have 
never in all these years seen any Italian or heard of any 
Italian in either of those most deeply impoverished neigh- 
borhoods being under the influence of liquor. Drunkenness 
is always spoken of as the vice of the English-speaking people 
among my neighbors. But it is the children of the Jews and 
the children of the Italians who work, largely because they 
crowd their own fathers out of work, and their own elder 
brothers out of work. It is exactly as this gentleman has said 
—the single principle is that children are cheaper than grown 
people; and while we are lamenting the destruction of life in 
the war in the far East, we are destroying the Jewish and 
Italian children of entirely temperate parents in our great 
manufacturing states in the United States by thousands. I 
know—I am not exaggerating when I say—that during these 
thirteen years, I have known hundreds of children who were 
used up and worn out so that they either died of pneumonia 
or tuberculosis, or are hopeless invalids from tuberculosis or 
nervous exhaustion, from being overworked to help to sup- 
port their able-bodied parents who would gladly have worked 
if they could have found employers willing to pay the higher 
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prices that are required for men’s work instead of the beg- 
garly pittance that will ruin the young child’s life. Let us 
not for a moment cease from our efforts on behalf of tem- 
perance; but let us remember that it has been said, “These 
things ye should have done, and not have left the others 
undone.” 


Chairman Wrtson: It almost seems as if more time should 
be given to this discussion, but we have certainly something 
to take home, and as muchas we can carry. To the Canadian 
portion of the audience I would like to say, in introducing 
the next speaker, that the race problem in the United States 
has become so burning a problem that the two great political 
parties have found it necessary to make important planks in 
recent platforms to look out for that question, and that there 
are nearly twice as many colored people in the United States 
as Canada has total population. The speaker on this subject 
is the one person in all the Society of Friends in America— 
and of course, therefore, in the world—who is best informed 
on the subject she has been asked to speak on—Anna M. 
Jackson, of New York, on the race question. 


Awna M. Jacxson: I think that the topic this morning 
that has preceded mine is a very fitting introduction to my 
subject, and I think the last remarks of Mrs. Kelly, if im- 
pressed on your mind, would put you in a good attitude to 
hear what I wish to present to you. She has told you that 
the Jew and the Italian, who are both people against whom 
there is a great prejudice in many quarters, are temperate 
races. I think to a great many people that will be a new 
idea, and it will make us feel that we do not know so much 
about other peoples who are different from ourselves as we 
sometimes think we do, and that we need an open-minded- 
ness with regard to that. It is related of George Francis 
Train, who was very fond of little children, and who used 
to sit in our parks and talk to them, that a little colored child 
was left to one side. After he was left alone with her she 
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said to him, “Do you love little children?” and he said, Oh, 
yes; I do.” And she said, “I am a little child.” 


THE RACE PROBLEM.IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ANNA M. JACKSON. 


THE race problem in the United States is of such tremendous 
importance that it is almost presumptuous for any one, not an 
expert, to attempt to consider it. With race riots in the North, 
as well as in the South, with terrible crimes committed by 
Negroes, followed by barbarous lynchings in both South and 
North, many people are appalled. They see no light. They 
tremble in the present, and look with dread to the future. 
Many, even of the old-time friends of the Negro, feel dis- 
couraged, and fill the air with denunciations of the evil-minded 
black, and suggestions as to his segregation or enforced emi- 
gration. Other friends of the Negro, with Booker Washing- 
ton at their head, urge further education as the remedy, and 
again the cry comes, ‘‘Education has spoiled the Negro.” 

I do not claim to be an expert; I do not come before you to 
attempt any solution of this great problem, but to ask your 
attention again to its great importance, and to our duties in 
relation to it. To even partially understand why things are 
as they are, some reminiscences are in order. 

In 1619, twelve years only after the settlement of Virginia. 
twenty slaves were brought there, and the slave trade soon 
spread and flourished throughout all the colonies. The slaves 
were gathered in Africa in any way possible. Negroes who 
came from curiosity to look at the ship, Negroes bought from 
native rulers, Negroes seized by raiding parties, were manacled 
and huddled together in the slave ships. The horrors of the 
trade are denied by none. A space sixteen inches in width 
was allowed a man to sleep in, and cruelties of all kinds were 
practiced on the voyage. Thirty per cent. died on the passage 
usually, and frequently but fifty per cent. of the cargo was 
marketable. This means that fifty of each 100 human beings 
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died between the time of capture in Africa and their exhibition 
at the slave market. 

The condition of many parts of Africa at the time of the 
beginning of the slave trade was far from the dark savagery 
in which we generally picture it. The Central African tribes 
had a patriarchal government and a religion of their own. 
Many were Mohammedans, and a few were tinctured by 
Christianity, carried there by Catholic missionaries. Dr. 
Franz Boas, the ethnologist of the New York Museum of 
Natural History, is authority for the statement “that at a time 
when our own ancestors still utilized stone or bronze imple- 
ments, the Negro had developed the art of smelting iron.” He 
claims for the Negro in his native land under Mohammedan 
influences the attainment of the same state of civilization 
reached by the Mohammedan elsewhere at the same time. 
This civilization was arrested and the whole country demoral- 
ized by the slave trade. 

The Negroes brought to this country in the slave ships were 
of all classes,—some were brutal and brutish, some were quick- 
witted and comparatively intelligent. Occasionally a slave 
showed by his bearing the truth of what he sometimes asserted 
to a confidant, that in his native land he had been a ruler of 
men, and had there received the homage that here he must 
give toa master. The slave trader made no distinctions. He 
treated all alike on his ship and sold all who remained alive 
into bondage when they reached this country. Their lot after- 
wards varied much. Some became field hands on large plan- 
tations where they knew little of the white man. In some cases 
they came in contact only with the overseer, who was quite 
often an ignorant and brutal man. A few were owned by the 
man of small means, with one or two slaves only. There were 
even Negro slave owners. In 1860 there were in the city of 
Charleston 384 slaves owned by 118 free colored people. Then 
there were the good mechanics who were sometimes allowed to 
manage their own affairs, paying to the master a certain amount 
of money for their own time. Others were house servants. 
They lived with the whites continually, envied their oppor- 
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tunities and copied their manners. The differences in the 
conditions and the means for development of these two classes, 
the field hand on the large plantation and the house servant, 
beloved and well treated by master and mistress, were very 
great. In some places the treatment given would seem to tend 
to make the slaves even more degraded than they were in their 
native wilds. In others, amid the intelligent and Christian 
people of the border States, the Negroes were a part of a 
patriarchal system that embraced them in its care, physically 
and spiritually. In many places they probably constituted, as 
claimed by the late General Gordon, “the happiest peasantry 
that the world has ever seen.” The characteristic light- 
heartedness of the Negro made him gay in his leisure hours, 
and his natural gratitude made him devoted to the interests 
of the kind master. But over it all, and under it all, was the 
fact that the colored man did not belong to himself. We 
often heard it said before the war, and we still often hear it, 
that self-interest made the masters take good care of the phy- 
sical well-being of their slaves. Toa certain extent, that was 
undoubtedly true, but Frederick Douglas tells us in his Auto- 
biography that the strongest memory of his childhood was the 
feeling of being cold. He had but one garment, and it did not 
protect him from the chill of winter. We have but to observe 
how some people neglect their horses to realize that owner- 
ship does not always make people humane. It is not very 
long ago that a Chinaman in San Francisco beat to death his 
slave girl because she tried to run away. He could have sold 
her for $3,000. He preferred to make an example of her. 
When one’s other evil passions are aroused, one’s cupidity 
is sometimes forgotten. So there was much suffering among 
slaves in this country from cold and hunger, and excessive 
labor, and cruel and unjust punishments. Helplessness breeds 
tyranny, and the master held absolute power over his slave. 
Worst of all, the slave woman did not belong to herself. If 
it suited the convenience or even the whim of her owner, she 
could be separated from her husband and her children. She 
could not protect herself from her master’s evil passions. I well 
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remember before the Civil War, hearing an intelligent colored 
man who had escaped from slavery tell some of his experiences. 
He said: “When a slave man returns from the fields and his 
wife puts her head upon his shoulder and weeps, he knows 
what has happened.” A true story was told me by a Friend 
who lived in one of the border States. In a neighboring 
wealthy family the white sons and daughters were very friendly 
with their brothers and sisters of colored blood. One day one 
of the sons of the master asked his mulatto sister if she would 
like to drive with him to Baltimore. She accepted the invita- 
tion in the happy spirit in which any young girl would be apt 
to accept, and rode away in merry mood. At night he came 
back alone, but he was driving a pair of fine new horses. The 
young man deliberately sold his sister to a horrible life. This 
did not happen far away, in some wild heathen land, but in the 
State of Maryland, in a Friends’ community, near the city of 
Baltimore. There may be Friends present who knew of this 
circumstance at the time of its happening. We know that this 
is only one among hundreds of such cases that the system of 
slavery made possible. From the very best of homes, where 
the white people made every effort to take good care of their 
slaves, separations of families were often made necessary by 
the loss of property or the death of the head of the house. 
The slave was only a chattel to be disposed of with other 
property. Although the slave holders were urged by the de- 
vout to attend to the spiritual needs of the Negro, many books 
were written to prove that he had no soul. 

The North, after a time, found the work of the Negro un- 
necessary, and she gradually emancipated her slaves. Early 
in the nineteenth century, the conscience of her people became 
aroused. The great leaders at first were Friends. The agita- 
tion spread throughout the Society of Friends and then to other 
people. There were many schemes of gradual emancipation 
proposed, and several anti-slavery societies formed. The most 
active, the most persistent, and the most outspoken was that of 
the Abolitionists, who demanded immediate emancipation. The 
efforts of the Northern anti-slavery people were directed against 
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the spread of slavery, and towards emancipation ; and the efforts 
of the Southern legislators to gaining more slave territory, and 
towards making all parts of the nation contributive to the pre- 
servation of the system. You know the result. Upon the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, the Southern States seceded 
and the Civil War resulted. Although the Abolitionists were 
derided and persecuted at the beginning of the Civil War, there 
was a strong general feeling in the North in favor of freedom 
for the colored man. 

The escaped slaves flocked to the Union army wherever it 
appeared, and one of the great problems which the nation had 
to face was the disposition of this mass of black folk. Of the 
many plans that were tried all were more or less unsuccessful. 
Then came Lincoln’s proclamation of freedom “as a military 
necessity,’ and the slave became a man. Probably the world 
has never seen the condition of so many people changed in so 
short a time,—4,000,000 of people who had never had to think 
of food and shelter for themselves, with no money, no tools, no 
home, were suddenly obliged to support themselves, and to as- 
sume the responsibility of the little children, the aged, the in- 
firm, and the invalid. They had no experience to prepare them 
for life. The white man who had provided for them was im- 
poverished and his home desolated. Nothing was as it had 
been. Some of us at the North, Friends especially, I think, 
seemed to have an idea that the 4,000,000 ex-slaves were all 
Uncle Toms,—good, industrious, beautiful in character, suffer- 
ing patiently under affliction. That we should have made such 
a mistake now seems strange to us. But then I think we felt 
that as soon as he was free, the colored man would show to the 
world a most wonderful example of virtue. 

As I have tried to remind you, the freed slaves consisted 
of all kinds of men and women, some refined and virtuous, 
imitating whatever of value they had seen in the white people 
around them; some debased by the lives they had been forced 
to live, and some bitter with the sting of their wrongs. Prac- 
tically all were ignorant, for the South had made it a crime to 
teach a Negro to read or write. Except for the few who were 
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mechanics, they were without means of livelihood. At this 
period the Yankee schoolma’am invaded the South and began 
her work amid the jeers and the persecutions of the Southern 
people. Probably she was not always judicious. We know 
she made no allowances for life-long prejudices. She did, 
perhaps, increase the bitter feeling between some of the ex- 
slaves and the white people, but the blacks flocked to her schools. 
Old men and little children studied the alphabet together, and 
the National Government held a protecting hand over both. 
She opened the way to free schools for both races in the 
Southern States, and to her, for this initiative, the whole 
nation owes a debt of gratitude. 

The Negro dreads going far from his acquaintances, and 
naturally as freedmen the young and the adventurous would 
have come to the North, and the steady, industrious older people 
would have worked with their former masters to obliterate the 
destructions of war. The slave had been faithful to the master’s 
family during the war, and he would not have failed it when 
he was free. In many cases, a most beautiful relation did 
exist between the master and his ex-slave, but as from the 
beginning of the slave trade, the unscrupulous white man used 
the Negro for his own advantage. The dark days of recon- 
struction followed. The carpet-bagger, without regard for the 
effect upon his character, made a tool of the colored man to 
oppress the already stricken white people. The Southern 
States were plunged into fathomless debt, and the Ku Klux 
arose. Between the terrors of this organization and the manipu- 
lations of the unscrupulous politician, the colored man was left 
without guidance upon which he could depend. Endeavoring to 
copy the habits of the white people whom he had envied, many 
of the colored people believed freedom meant living without 
work, and it was hard, and it is still hard in many cases, to 
induce the ex-slave to work energetically and continuously 
for himself. The failure of the Freedmen’s Bank, to which 
the industrious Negro had committed his savings, with the 
feeling that he was giving it to the care of the power that had 
freed him, and which would not disappoint him, was a terrible 
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blow to persistent and thrifty industry. Why should he save, 
if his money was all lost after he put it into the bank? Better 
spend it, he reasoned, and enjoy it. 

The excesses of the Negro during the reconstruction period 
aroused the hatred of the whites, and when they had the power 
the Negroes were arrested for trifling causes and sent to jail, 
the chain gang, or the convict camp, with little regard for their 
guilt or innocence. This increased the feeling of disregard 
for law, already too strong, and removed from the colored 
criminal the disgrace accorded a criminal elsewhere. In the 
convict camps the conditions were most shocking. Old and 
young were chained together, and often with no separation of 
the sexes. So again the white man taught the Negro the evil, 
instead of striving to lead him into the good. 

Although the majority of the whites of the South, and those 
the most intelligent, accepted emancipation as giving freedom 
to both white and black, there has been a class that has per- 
sistently tried to keep the Negro as near to slavery as public 
sentiment will permit. So there is, in some localities, a system 
of peonage that is practical slavery. Negroes in other districts 
cannot remove except with a passport signed by a white man. 
This is difficult to get, so he is virtually chained to the soil in 
many places. Where he cultivates his own land, he has no 
capital, so he goes into debt for his seed, and his food, and at 
the end of the year when his crop is gathered he is fortunate 
if he does not owe the white storekeeper money, in addition 
to giving him all the cotton. I heard Negroes in South Caro- 
lina sing :— 


“It’s hard to be a nigger. 

De nigger raise de cotton and de nigger hoe de corn, 

But when de crop is gathered, it goes in de white man’s barn. 
It’s hard to be a nigger, 

You may work all night and work all day, 

But it’s hard to be a nigger, for you can’t get your pay.” 


There is too much truth in this for it to be a funny song. 
Because of his ignorance, the Negro is cheated in all his trans- 
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actions with the unscrupulous white man. He is made to pay 
over and over for the same article, he*is cheated in the weight 
of his cotton and the price he receives for it. Little children 
taught in the schools often detect these frauds. Then, natu- 
rally, the white man, so detected, does not approve of education 
for the Negro. It is said that the people of the South at the 
present time bear little resentment because of the Civil War, but 
the horrors of the reconstruction period they can neither forget 
nor forgive. Believing this trouble to be all the result of the 
' enfranchisement of the Negro, the Southern States have largely 
adopted such modifications to their State constitutions as make 
it well-nigh impossible for the Negro to vote. We have again, 
in many sections, a government that exists “without the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Striving to get away from these hard conditions, many col- 
ored people have come to Northern cities. The colored people 
find the white people of the North, although treating them in 
a different way, still only less oppressive than those whom they 
have left. They are allowed in church and school with the 
whites, allowed to ride in street cars and ferry boats, in fact, to 
go to almost any place where they have the money to pay, 
but the trades—employment for skilled labor—are closed to 
them. They must live in certain parts of the cities and pay 
higher rates than the white residents. They find still a larger 
proportion of convictions among colored people arrested for 
crime than among whites. There is the same horrible desire 
for lynch law for certain crimes with only a trifling stronger 
feeling that actual proof of guilt is necessary before punishment. 
It is a sad picture, is it not? 

The Negro race, although having a larger death rate than 
the whites, and not increasing at the same ratio, is still in- 
creasing steadily. The Negroes cannot be deported. You 
cannot take out of the country 9,000,000 people. Neither 
can you put them all into one place. It would not be wise to 
do so if you could, but if desirable, it would be a physical 
impossibility. We must solve the problem here, and great as 
it is, we must not become discouraged. There is a brighter side. 
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Although the Negro began forty years ago with no capital, 
no tools, no home, Negroes now have accumulated property 
amounting to $300,000,000. They have raised towards their 
own education $3,000,000. They have in church property 
more than $40,000,000, and in school property $15,000,000. 
That is not a bad showing for so short a time. This has been 
done principally in the South. The South gives employment 
to capable colored mechanics. A colored man is even at times 
superintendent over white workmen. There are Negro trades- 
men of all kinds, Negro contractors, master builders, bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, and dentists,—there are even 
Negro policemen in Southern towns. The South is accustomed 
to having the Negro perform its work, whatever that may be, 
and the intelligent white people have thrown no obstacles in the 
way of the industrial advancement of the Negro. It is the 
poorer, more ignorant, least intelligent that have opposed his 
advance. 

In the South illiteracy is greater than in the Northern States. 
There were fewer schools for the poor whites before the war. 
but in the new South has come the desire for education. Where 
is the greatest illiteracy among the Negroes there is also the 
greatest illiteracy among the whites. There, is also the 
greatest oppression of the blacks, and the most crimes com- 
mitted by them. It has been illustrated again and again that 
the two races must rise together. A Negro community far re- 
moved from whites has not thriven. The Negro is particularly 
imitative. He will copy the manners and the virtues of the 
whites where their example is good, he will copy their vices 
where the example is bad. A prominent Southern man has 
said, “If any dirty work is to be done, a white man hires a Negro 
to do it for him.” 

In 1838 the efforts of a missionary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to teach the slaves in South Carolina was sup- 
pressed by prominent citizens. They addressed a note to the 
missionary in which they said, “Knowledge is power. Intel- 
ligence and slavery have no affinity with each other.” The 
new South very generally is willing to give to the ex-slave the 
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power that comes from proper education, and realizes that in- 
telligence in a workman of whatever sort is an asset in the 
community. 

The public school is a new institution in the South, but even 
in her poverty, soon after the close of the war, the South opened 
free schools for both white and black. In many places the 
term is short and the teachers inefficient, but in proportion to 
her means, South Carolina has made larger appropriations for 
education than has Massachusetts. Considering her circum- 
stances financially, the South has made greater sacrifices than 
the North for the cause of education. The South is sensitive 
as. to social recognition of the colored people. It will not per- 
mit them in schools, in churches, in places of entertainment, or 
in public conveyances with the white. The educated colored 
man does not ask to be received in the white man’s parlor, or 
at the white man’s table. He asks preparation and opportunity 
for making his own way in the world, what Friends call “edu- 
cation to fit him for business.”’ It is acknowledged by all 
educators at the present day that education to be complete must 
take in the whole human being, the head, the heart, and the 
hand. In all our best schools we have a manual training de- 
partment. If our own children need this, much more does the 
colored child who has no inheritance of training. So industrial 
training for the colored youth is being advocated by the best 
friends of the Negro, North and South, and industrial schools 
established as fast as funds can be collected for them, schools 
so good that Northern men are wishing for the same for their 
own children. 

In the last address of President McKinley to a Negro audi- 
ence he said, ““What we want more than anything else, whether 
we be white or black, what we want is to know how to do some 
one thing well.” To give the colored youth the opportunity 
to learn to do some one thing well is the duty of these indus- 
trial schools in the South. Their graduates go out and be- 
come teachers. They establish new industrial schools, and so 
the influence extends. Hampton, Tuskegee, and other good 
schools of this kind, publish accounts of the good work done 
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by their graduates, almost each one of whom becomes a center 
of work among his own race. In considering these schools we 
must not forget our own two, which, though smaller, are 
equally worthy of help: the Laing School, which is the prop- 
erty of the oldest anti-slavery society in the country—one 
founded before the Revolution, with Benjamin Franklin among 
its first presidents,—and the Schofield School, which is run on 
almost identically the same lines as Tuskegee, but which pre- 
ceded that institution by nearly twenty years. Colored youth 
have attended colleges North and South, and these men when 
graduated have also largely become workers among their 
people. Many of them have declined responsible and lucrative 
positions elsewhere, even in Europe where they would be treated 
as equals, to go to Southern schools and colleges and help to 
elevate their race. Such examples show us wonderful lessons 
of self-denial and of race love in this unjustly treated people. 
The demand for trained colored teachers continually exceeds 
the supply. The superintendent of education in Georgia, Mr. 
P. R. Glenn, says he has never known a terrible crime com- 
mitted by an educated Negro. So, although there is still to 
be found the man who thinks the Negro only an animal, with 
no real mind, like a recent writer in the Outlook, the men who 
hold the views of Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, and 
Dr. F. B. Ward, also of Mississippi, whose vocabulary of abuse 
when directed against Bishop Galloway seems to be inexhaust- 
ible, there is every reason for encouragement. The time is 
past when the open-minded man can be made to believe that 
the Negro cannot be educated. With the painters, scientists, 
poets, novelists, inventors, orators, and organizers, of Negro 
blood claiming the attention of the public at the present time, 
it is foolish to talk of the Negro’s incapacity. Dr. Frost, of 
Berea, says, “If the Negro does not learn, the white man says 
he is incompetent; if he does, the white man says he is impu- 
dent.” It is sometimes said that it is only the mulatto,—the 
Negro with white blood in his veins,—that achieves eminence. 
Prof. Price, of North Carolina, an orator, to whom the most 
intelligent people of the North listened with interest and 
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pleasure, is a refutation of this. He was as black a man as the 
Lord ever created. Dr. Boas is an authority for the statement, 
“that in the Soudan, the true Negro, the ancestor of our slave 
population, achieves the very advances which the critic of the 
Negro would make us believe he cannot attain.” That Negro 
students, even little children, walk from five to eight miles daily 
to attend school, and suffer hunger and cold to be able to do 
this, is proof that the desire for education is strong, and should 
be gratified. It does not cost as much to educate a child in 
these schools as in Northern institutions ; and Booker Washing- 
ton says: “Every Negro going out from our institutions prop- 
erly educated becomes a link in the chain that shall forever 
bind the two races together in all the essentials of life.” That 
there are conferences in all parts of the South at which the 
education of the Negro is discussed without prejudice is a 
refutation of all the slanders of both the Southern whites and 
the Southern blacks, in regard to the education of the latter. 

At the present time, under the new constitutional amend- 
ments in the different States, the suffrage laws in the South 
are unjustly administered. They are so framed and so con- 
strued as to allow the poor and ignorant white man to vote, 
while the poor and ignorant colored man is disfranchised. 
It would ill behoove those of us who live in machine-ruled 
cities, especially one who comes from the Tammany city of 
New York, to advocate rule by the uneducated masses. When 
the intelligent Southern man paints for us the evils of govern- 
ment by the ignorant, by those whose environment has been 
evil, so that with ignorance is coupled vice, we can only say, 
“We know by experience how it is ourselves. It is very bad.” 
We are tempted to ask, “Why is it worse to be governed by 
ignorance, American born, but with a black face, in the South, 
than by ignorance of foreign birth, with a white face, in the 
North?” 

We cannot believe that the South will long continue her 
present course. She cannot afford to continue to put a premium 
upon ignorance among her white population. If justly con- 
strued, and justly executed, the present laws requiring an 
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educational and a property test for suffrage would prove the 
great needed stimulus for the colored man. Dr. Du Bois says 
the Negro is “not lazy, but improvident and careless,—careless 
because he has not found that it pays to be careful.” These 
laws, if honestly administered, would be one means of teaching 
the value of carefulness, and the Southern white is showing 
more and more that he appreciates the Negro who is careful. 
This is shown in many ways, perhaps none more significant 
than when a Southern community erects a monument to a 
colored man. The monument erected to the memory of Bragg 
Smith, who lost his life trying to rescue a man from a street 
excavation accident, bears this inscription :— 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


Asking for funds for a monument to be erected for the 
colored janitor of North Carolina University, it was sug- 
gested that this would be a proper inscription :— 


“Here was laid the body of William Caldwell, 

The student’s friend and servant, 

An exemplar of modest merit, 

The best type of the black man, 

Whom he sought to elevate by labor. 

The solution of the race problem. 

Mindful mainly of his duites, 

His rights were cheerfully conceded. 

Himself ever respectful, he was always respected. 
Diligence dignified his service. 

Three generations of white men testify of his faithfulness. 
Let him rest here till he’s ready for work again.” 


This, on the side of the white man, reaches the spirit of 
Berea college, which says: “We do not assert the brotherhood 
of man, we assume it.” 

On the side of the black man this exhibits the existence of the 
feeling of Frederick Douglas, who, when sympathy was offered 
because of the insult offered him by making him ride in a Jim 
Crow car, replied, “You cannot insult Frederick Douglas.” 
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Booker T. Washington has expressed the same feeling in nearly 
the same words. 

The South will solve her own race problem. Carl Schurz, 
asking the question, “Can the South solve the Negro Problem?” 
and considering it entirely from the Northern man’s point of 
view, answers, emphatically, “Yes.” Joel Chandler Harris, 
asking the same question, and combating Carl Schurz’s article 
at every point possible, answers the question, also, in the 
affirmative. When the Northern man and the Southern man 
agree, we may believe they speak the truth. The South must 
have Northern philanthropy to supplement her own work in 
the education of both races. She should have national aid for 
the care of her illiterates. It is too big a task for her to per- 
form alone. The development of the race will take time. It 
cannot be done in a generation, but we may believe that the 
South can, in time, solve the race problem that is in her midst. 

It is not to the problem in the South so much as to the 
problem in the North that I wish to call our attention. We of 
the North can only help the South by sending there our money 
to further the cause of education, but we have a duty right at 
our doors in our Northern cities. Why should members of the 
Society of Friends allow themselves to speak as we sometimes 
hear they do, of the colored people? Why should descendants 
of old-time Abolitionists who risked property, reputation, and 
even life itself for the cause of freedom, allow themselves to 
show a race prejudice unworthy intelligent people? Race 
prejudice is as old as humanity. It is a primitive feeling, and 
we should strive to outgrow it. 

The Negro does not work steadily, he is unchaste, he is 
impudent, he will pilfer, he does not tell the truth, you say? 
This is all admitted, as to many Negroes, but we have all known 
colored people who were brave and strong spiritually, who were 
clear-thinking intellectually, who were industrious and self- 
respecting. When we are judging the race, we must remember 
it has had but forty years in which to develop. The Anglo- 
Saxon, who so much prides himself upon his blood, will do well 
to study the history of his own ancestors a few hundred years 
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ago. When it took so long to develop the white man, why 
should we expect forty years to fully develop the colored man? 
Negro blood, Booker Washington says, must be much stronger 
than white blood, as one drop of Negro blood counterbalances 
ninety-nine of Anglo-Saxon. Is Negro intelligence so much 
greater that forty years will do for him what 400 could not do 
for the Anglo-Saxon? When we judge the race, we must re- 
member it is a child race, a race in its infancy. When we judge 
an individual of that race, we should judge him for what he is. 
If he be intelligent, refined, and good, why shall we not treat 
him as if we recognized in him these qualities? Why is a 
crime committed by a black man worse than the same crime 
committed by a white man? Why, recently, when horrible as- 
saults were made upon women, were three colored boys sent to 
prison for over twenty years each, and two white men, for the 
same crime, on the same day, as chronicled in the same Phila- 
delphia papers, sent to prison for one year each? Why are 
foreign-born workmen in the Northern trade unions allowed to 
rule out our native-born Afro-Americans? Why should decent, 
clean, prompt-paying colored people in our Northern cities 
have to pay a higher rent for the same apartments than is 
charged white people of the same class? Why, when colored 
people are rude and noisy in public, do we blame the whole race? 
Has the Afro-American any vices that are not the direct 
result of slavery? Did not the system that gave him no re- 
sponsibility, naturally breed in him a carelessness for to- 
morrow? Did not a system which deprived him of a home, 
and treated the women of his race as merely human animals 
tend to make his animal instincts strong? The world’s history 
has never-shown us a pure, virile race springing from debased 
mothers. Slave mothers in all history have borne weaklings, 
either morally or physically—sometimes both. In spite of this, 
the birth rate of illegitimacy among the colored people is not 
greater than in some of the countries of Central Europe. 

It is easy to believe that the slave mitigated his sufferings 
when possible by getting food and covering without asking 
permission, and by shielding himself from punishment if he 
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could do so, by a lie. Deception is the only weapon of the 
weak. It is the only defensive weapon of childhood. The 
Negro race, the child race, uses it naturally as its weapon of 
defence. While many Negroes will take food, or wear their 
employers’ clothes, as they did during slavery days, when they 
stole ““Mars’ property to feed Mars’ property,” or to clothe 
‘Mars’ property,” those some colored people may often be safely 
trusted with money. As the slaves could make little use of 
money, the habit of taking it was not formed among them. 
If we could prove that the Negroes have faults not possessed 
by other people, we might have some valid reason for a pre- 
judice. The Negro is improvident. It was the son of an 
Elder in the Society of Friends who came to me entirely desti- 
tute and begging for money. Upon inquiry I found some one 
had just given him fifty cents, which he had spent in a game of 
chance, because, as he said, “So small a sum as fifty cents is no 
use to me.” 

The Negro is impudent. It was a white girl who refused 
to work for a family of three ladies, because two were the 
friends, and not the relatives, of the owner of the house, as 
she “never worked where they kept boarders.” The Negro is 
fond of dress and extravagant in buying it. It was a white 
woman who told me of the beauties of her child’s Confirmation 
dress, and ended, ‘“‘and the rint owin’.””. The Negro commits 
terrible crimes against women. It was three young white men 
in the northern city of Paterson that took a young girl, Jennie 
Boschiter, out in a carriage and brought her back a corpse. 
It is white men who in the city of New York, make love to 
and marry young girls, one after another, and then imprison 
them in houses of infamy, and live upon the proceeds of the 
lives they force the girls to lead. The colored man may be 
bad, but he has no monopoly of sin. 

Booker Washington says all he asks for his people is the 
same opportunity that is given to the foreigner who comes to 
this country. Granted that is enough, what do we give to 
the foreign immigrant? We give him free schools for his 
children, we give him work to do, and very soon, often before 
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he can speak our language, we give him the ballot. Un- 
scrupulous men exploit him, as they have done the Negro, when 
they can. They have made him a practical slave under the 
padrone system in the cities, and in the phosphate mines of 
South Carolina and with contractors in West Virginia. This 
shows that it was not his color alone that brought sorrow to 
the Negro, but his helplessness. Private philanthropy has 
founded societies for the protection of foreign immigrants. 
Each nationality has one. There are also in our cities, settle- 
ments and schools, apart from the public schools, for the in- 
struction and elevation of these people. Almost all of the 
movements for social uplift in the slums of our cities has largely 
to do with the foreign-born children. Jacob Riis tells us that 
although the trend is steadily upwards in the mass, it frequently 
happens that the sons of the immigrant who is himself con- 
scientious and industrious, are led through political corruption 
to have little regard for law, and to become hoodlums on our 
streets. This again proves that what has in some places hap- 
pened with colored people is not peculiar to them. Among the 
settlements and schools for the very poor, the colored people in 
our Northern cities have not received their full share of con- 
sideration. 

A prominent Southern club woman has said: “If we could 
keep every Negro child for three years in a scientifically correct 
kindergarten, the race would leap forward a century’s growth 
in one generation.” 

Here is work for us in the North. Speaking of the need 
of social settlement of colored people in New York City, a man 
who thoroughly understands the subject said: “A settlement 
for colored people can only carry out the settlement idea if 
founded and run by colored people.” There are plenty such 
qualified to do it, if they had the money with which to start. 
It seems to me that it ought not be difficult to raise the money 
_ among the Society of Friends, and I can think of nothing more 
fitting with their traditions than for them to do this. 

We are inclined to believe that lynchings are peculiar to the 
South, and that it is always the colored man who is the victim. 
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But lynchings of colored men have taken place in Ohio, Indiana, 
Delaware, Kansas, and Pennsylvania. In Mississippi and 
Florida, Negroes have been lynched by Negroes. Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana have had lynchings of white men. 
Although the majority of lynchings have been in the South, and 
have been mostly of colored men, with occasionally a colored 
woman, we see that they have not all been there, and have not 
been confined to one race, neither have they been for one crime. 
They have ranged from impudence in not giving a white mana 
seat in a car, through theft, outrage, and murder. ‘The ten- 
dency is to increasing numbers in the North. Lynchings, 
North or South are caused by disregard of law, and the ex- 
citement of evil feelings of cruelty, hate, and dare-deviltry. 
Our country has just engaged in a war. We know General 
Sherman’s definition of war. Many of our enlisted men were 
never in action. We have the reports of one camp after 
another where disorder and immorality flourished. We have 
the testimony of Rudyard Kipling, who is supposed to know, 
“that single men in barracks do not turn out bloomin’ saints.” 
Friends, what we sow, we shall surely reap. If we sow the 
wind, we shall reap the whirlwind. If the thoughtful, upright 
man will give no attention to public affairs—if they are to be left 
to the politician who gets votes as he can—if the newly-arrived 
emigrant, before he is really acclimated, is offered $2 for his 
vote, as we have recent testimony has been done with Italian 
emigrants; if we allow these things to be, we cannot expect 
a proper respect for law in our community. At the close of the 
Civil War, the same terror prevailed in rural communities 
among the women that now prevails in some localities. Before 
then we had no tramps—at the disbandment of the army 
they became a terror to the country. They were white men, 
not Negroes. If we send out young men to camps, we breed 
a spirit that shows itself in lawlessness, in crime, and in lynch- 
ing parties. It is as true now as ever, that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people.” We 
must work for civic righteousness. We must take part in 
public movements for the betterment of the whole community. 
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No individual can escape responsibility for his influence. A 
noble life will count for much in any neighborhood. A man 
free from prejudice will tend to remove prejudice from the 
minds of those around him. The just man, as the Quaker of 
old, “will make the earth to quake for ten miles round.” It is 
our duty to perform this service. We should not allow our- 
selves to be carried by the stream of increasing Northern 
prejudice against the Negro,—a prejudice which is more deadly 
than Southern prejudice because it shuts the Negro from profit- 
able employment. The Southern prejudice is different from 
ours. The colored woman has always tended the chiidren, 
nursed the sick, and cooked the meals in the South. When the 
slaves were ill, the mistress looked after them. As de- 
pendents, there is no prejudice against them. It is more nearly 
impossible for the Southern man to understand Northern preju- 
dice than it is for the Northern man to understand that of the 
South. Each seems illogical to the other. You probably all 
know the story of the colored man in a Northern city begging 
for food. He rang the door bell and asked for help, and at 
each place was politely refused. At length a man came to the 
door and exclaimed, “You good-for-nothing, black, kinky- 
headed rascal, how dare you ring my front door bell? Go to 
the kitchen door, and the cook will give you something.” The 
colored man fell upon his knees on the pavement, exclaiming, 
“Bless de Lawd, I’se found my own white folks.” That has 
been the spirit very much in the South, among good-natured 
people, to find fault with the Negro because he came to the 
front door, but from the back door to relieve his necessities 
without much regard to whether they were the result of in- 
dolence or misfortune. The North has allowed him to come 
to the front door, but sent him away without help. We of 
the North should show discrimination. I have tried to show 
you that there have been classes among the Negro since his 
arrival in this country. There are classes more distinct now. 
Negroes, no more than whites, associate all together. The 
Indian boy from Hampton wrote to his teacher: “Some white 
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people very good, some not so good; Indian just the same.” 
We may add, Negro just the same. 

Then, it seems to me, we should study the problem of im- 
migration in relation to the Negro problem. It is not fair to 
bring into this country foreigners to drive out our native-born 
Afro-Americans. There is more danger here than in any other 
aspect of the problem in the South. If, in the new South, in 
manufactures and in agriculture, the habit becomes general, as 
the initiative has already been taken, of bringing foreigners 
to do what Negroes have done, then, indeed, will the Negro 
be deprived of the one blessing he has possessed,—the oppor- 
tunity for employment in the Southern States. In the North 
we continually employ foreigners in unskilled labor that should 
be done by our own colored citizens. This is a serious ques- 
tion, and should be carefully studied by those interested in the 
matter. 

In conclusion, I ask of you who are present,—I ask especially 
of members of the Society of Friends,—as Friends have done in 
the past, so I ask you to do now. I ask you to mold public 
opinion to the side of justice. 

First.—To judge the colored race by its history and its op- 
portunities, remembering that it is but forty years old. 

Second.—To judge the individual by what he has attained, 
remembering it has cost him more than it would have cost a 
white man, and that education and refinement are the same, 
whatever the color of the face. 

Third.—To remember to teach that the government of the 
United States is founded upon the principle that “all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Pursuit of happiness must mean opportunity, without which 
life and liberty are of little account. Friends should make 
their influence tell towards making opportunity for the Afro- 
American. 


Chairman Wirson: These two treatments have been thor- 
ough and comprehensive, and the hour having arrived for 
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the last paper as having closed the discussion. We will have 
our customary silence. 


The session closed at 12.05 M. 





Fittbh Session.—Pbilantbropic Work 


Seventh-day, Eighth month 13th, 2.30 p. m. 
Conference resumed, with a few minutes of quiet worship. . 


Dr. JANNEY: This afternoon the subject of temperance 
will have our consideration. Our friend Wilson S. Doan, of 
Indianapolis, will preside over the session. 


Chairman Doan: My friends, just one word to you before 
we enter upon the discussion of these papers. To some of 
us, no more important question will be presented to this 
conference than the question that is here for our discussion 
this afternoon. Shot and shell may leave their bloody mark, 
as we heard so impressively last night, destroying the temple 
of God. The sweat-shop may enclose the very fresh air of 
heaven from the child, until it never blossoms into man- 
hood or womanhood, and they, too, be lost to society. But 
what shall we say of that serpent and that adder that coil 
in the licensed saloon and destroy not only the body but 
the soul? What shall we say of that serpent that strikes 
its poisonous fangs into that first institution which God 
created—that institution that stands first before government, 
before church—the home? That is the question to which 
this afternoon we invite your attention; and now let me 
present to you our friend, Benjamin Hallowell Miller, who 
will read us a paper on “Effective Temperance Organization.” 
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BENJAMIN HALLOWELL MILLER: My friends, in notices 
of this Conference and in the programme, as well as in the in- 
troduction by our chairman, so much stress has been laid 
upon the name of the truly great and good man from whom 
I received mine, that I feel you will be grievously disappointed 
in what you hear from his namesake. 


EFFECTIVE TEMPERANCE ORGANIZATION. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL MILLER. 


‘ 


THovucH the “powers that be” plainly indicated that the 
Anti-Saloon League would be the theme of my remarks, the 
form of the title assigned me allows me, at least, a word of 
friendly appreciation of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, by way of a beginning, for i¢ is certainly only second 
to the Anti-Saloon League in effective work along temperance 
lines; and wherever the League and the W. C. T. U. have 
worked hand in hand the best results have been obtained, as in 
our own county of Montgomery in Maryland, and in the state 
of Tennessee, where a writer in the Union Signal of Sixth 
month 23d, 1904, says: “The W. C. T. U. and the Anti-Saloon 
League stand side by side in this struggle, each working through 
its own organization, but in complete harmony.” 

The W. C. T. U. is, indeed, the elder sister of the League, 
and in its organization, which is world-wide, there are some 
features of similarity to the League. Its national, state, and 
local unions form a chain of direct communication from the 
central body to the local units, which have enabled it to con- 
centrate its efforts promptly and effectively upon any desired 
point, as for instance, the enactment of a temperance education 
law in every state in the Union, and has made it such an effective 
ally of the A. S. L. in all its efforts for better laws upon the 
liquor question. But the W. C. T. U. has been before the people 
of our country for so long that its methods and works are 
known of all men, and need no further comment from me, 
than a hearty God-speed to our sisters in all their good works. 
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_ The Anti-Saloon League idea had its inception at Oberlin, 
Ohio, in December, 1887, and was regularly organized at that 
place late in 1893. Two years later, the American A. S. L. 
was formed in Washington, D. C. Therefore, the national 
body is a lusty youth of less than nine years, but of goodly 
proportions, there being at this time 4o states organized upon 
A. S. L. lines; over 200 intelligent, earnest men are devoting 
their entire time to League work with a host of assistants. 
“The official agents of the League are sentinels or captains. 
Those who constitute the great army of workers simply await 
the warning or command, which will cause them to move 
simultaneously to the point of defense or attack.” 

Over $250,000 is raised each year to carry on the work, and 
about 300 different religious and reform associations have 
representation in its board of management. Among these are 
the following Friends: Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, representing the 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor; John J. Cornell, rep- 
resenting Baltimore Yearly Meeting; Matilda J. Underwood, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting; Richard E. Roberts, Ohio Yearly 
Meeting; and Joel Borton, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, of 
our body; and R. Esther Smith, of California Yearly Meeting; 
Elwood O. Ellis, of Indiana Yearly Meeting; A. F. W. Hamble- 
ton, of Iowa Yearly Meeting; Rev. George N. Hartley, of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, and Rev. S. E. Nicholson, of Penn- 
sylvania, from other branches of Friends. 

The Superintendent of the National League, Rev. P. A. 
Baker, thus defines the League: “It is not, strictly speaking, 
an organization; it is a league of organizations. It is the 
federated church in action against the saloon; its agents are of 
the church, and, under all circumstances loyal to the church. 
It has no interest apart from the church. It goes just as fast 
and just as far as the sentiment of the church will permit, and 
has not come’to the: kingdom simply to build a little local 
sentiment, or to secure the passage of a few laws, nor yet to 
vote the saloon from a few hundred towns. These are mere 
incidents. It has come to solve the liquor problem.” 

The churches, as such, cannot do the work of the League; 
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they cannot go into caucuses and primaries, or take a direct 
part in political action; they have no machinery for such work; 
but with the League as their agent, to make plans, and to com- 
municate said plans to the membership of all the constituent 
bodies, they can and do accomplish results which have aston- 
ished and gratified all friends of temperance and have aroused 
the fears of the liquor interest. Strictly omni-partisan and 
interdenominational, the League seeks to unite voters of all 
shades of political and religious belief to make effective its 
motto, “The saloon must go.” 

In national affairs the League, through its Legislative Sup- 
erintendent, Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, ably assisted by Mrs. M. D. 
Ellis, who fills a like position for the W. C. T. U., led the fight 
in Congress for the abolition of the sale of liquor in army posts. 
At the same time they secured the appropriation in the army 
bill of $1,000,000 for the erection of recreation halls for the 
amusement and education of the boys in blue, as a substitute 
for the canteen. Mr. Dinwiddie and Mrs. Ellis are also 
largely responsible for the defeat of the efforts to restore the 
canteen; and through the influence they brought to bear, the 
measure known as the “Hepburn-Dolliver bill,’ designed to 
give the prohibition states control of liquor shipped into them, 
so soon as it enters the state, “both before and after delivery,” 
was favorably reported to the House of Representatives by a 
unanimous vote of the Judiciary Committee, and with a good 
chance finally to become a law. 

In the states of our Union, the League has made many not- 
able advances; for example, in Virginia, through the Mann 
law, it has practically banished saloons from the rural districts. 
In North Carolina, the Watts bill prohibits the manufacture 
or sale of liquor outside of incorporated towns. In Tennessee, 
through the Adams bill, the saloon was outlawed in the entire 
state outside of cities of 5,000 population and over. Of these 
there are only eight in the state, and of 96 counties, only 12 
have saloons within their borders. This, under the leadership 
of Rev. E. D. Folk, State Superintendent, a brother of Joseph 
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W. Folk, who has distinguished himself by his work against 
boodlers in Missouri. 

.Ohio is probably more thoroughly organized on A. S. L. 
lines than any other state. Before the League was organized, 
it was dominated by the saloon interest. For eight years the 
League fought for a bill granting county and township local 
option, and two years ago the Legislature passed the Beall bill 
(the constitutionality of which has been sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court), granting this privilege, and during 
the ten months ending Fourth month 30th, 1903, out of 200 
towns voting, 145, ranging in population from 16,000 down, 
have voted “dry.” The last Ohio legislature passed the Bran- 
nock bill, under which residence districts and wards in cities 
may rid themselves of the saloon. 

In marked contrast to the conditions of ten years ago in Ohio 
stands out the strength of the League work. Ten years ago 
there was not a dry county in the state, not a city without 
saloons—perhaps about 300 dry townships. To-day, three 
counties are entirely free from the saloon, four cities of the 
state are dry under local option, nine county seats and over 
850 townships are without a single legalized saloon. In 1893 
about 150 municipalities of the state were dry. To-day, by 
ordinance and state law, there are about 400 incorporated towns 
where the sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited. It is also 
a most significant fact that during the past ten years 76 
members of the Legislature have been defeated for the second 
term on account of their hostility to the enacting of temperance 
legislation. During this same period only eleven members of 
the General Assembly who have stood out squarely in this 
matter have been defeated because of their friendliness to our 
cause. 

To bring the question down to county work, I will use the 
experience of our own county of Montgomery, in Maryland, as 
an illustration. In 1880 it abolished license by a popular vote 
of about two to one, every election district giving a no-license 
majority. The law proved a blessing, and being so recognized 
by our people, it was well enforced for years; but gradually 
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the saloon reappeared. Our officials and their constituents, 
too, seemed to shut their eyes to conditions, and things went 
from bad to worse. When liquor cases were brought before 
our grand juries, they were often ignored, and even when in- 
dictments were found, verdicts of guilty were seldom rendered. 
Finally, people began to talk of regulation by high license, as 
preferable to the open saloon with no license. A meeting was 
called at our county seat to consider the situation, and after 
mature deliberation it was decided to organize an A. S. L., 
which was done early in 1897. At this time there were over 
100 persons who had paid the United States internal revenue 
liquor tax, besides which it was estimated that there were over 
100 other places in the county where liquor was being sold. 
We began at once a campaign of education and law enforce- 
ment, and insisted upon better juries. Under our law the 
circuit judge selects the jurors from the poll books. After the 
League had proved its sincerity and ability, it was requested to 
furnish the names of good men from the various districts, from 
which to select jurors. These were not necessarily A. S. L. 
members, but good citizens who would render a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence. As a result, the character of 
our juries has been greatly improved, and when the evidence 
is sufficient there is no difficulty in securing convictions. <A 
change of sentiment was soon apparent; when our cases came 
into court, although some of our prosecuting officers were only 
half-hearted in their work, we began to secure verdicts of 
guilty against the offenders, and the imposition of the maximum 
fine of $300, instead of the minimum of $100. Under our law, 
the informer is entitled to half the fine. This the League 
claimed, and from it the organization has been abundantly sup- 
plied with funds for the prosecution of its work, instead of 
having to depend, as in the beginning, solely upon membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Over $2,400 has been se- 
cured in this way in a single year. 

An attorney, in defending a liquor dealer, tried to discredit 
our witness on the ground that he was a detective, when the 
judge ruled that if there was no evidence to impeach the 
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credibility of the witness, his being a detective should not do 
SO. 

At the November term of court in 1903, fifty-five persons 
were indicted for violations of the local option and gambling 
laws. As a result nine persons were sent to the house of 
correction, eight forfeited their bail, some of whom have left 
the county permanently, and a number of cases were continued. 

In 1903 there were 20 individuals or clubs in the county 
who were paying the United States internal revenue tax, in- 
cluding one druggist. Of this number ten were convicted and 
fined, and six of them driven from the county. There is a 
prospect that the number will be still further reduced the 
coming year. This change of from over 100 paying the tax 
in 1897 is some evidence of the effectiveness of the League. 
We have not yet secured the figures for the current year. 

An effort to amend and strengthen our law utterly failed in 
the Legislature of 1902, but in that of 1904, owing to the 
growth of public sentiment in our favor, we had no difficulty in 
getting all we asked for; that is, the law, as it now stands, in- 
creases the maximum fine from $300 to $500; makes it possible 
to both fine and imprison, and makes the possession of an 
internal revenue tax receipt prima facie evidence of violation 
of law. It includes a search warrant bill, under which, on 
affidavit of a reputable citizen, suspected premises may be 
searched and liquors and bar fixtures seized when found. 

At the November term of our circuit court in 1903, the 
presiding judge said from the bench: “The Anti-Saloon 
League deserves and should receive the support and thanks of 
all good citizens for the work it has done.” 

The League has taketi part in political matters. In the fall 
of 1897, the dominant party had nominated some men whose 
record upon the liquor question was bad. We endorsed their 
opponents, who were elected, while other men upon their ticket 
received about the usual majorities, and the one candidate 
whose record was entirely satisfactory to us led his ticket. 

In 1893 voters of the dominant party asked League officials 
to indicate to them which of the candidates who were to be 
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voted for at their primary were sound on the temperance 
question. The League, after careful inquiry, gave the informa- 
tion, and as a result the men most acceptable to the temperance 
people were nominated, and subsequently elected, and it was 
through some of these men that we secured the amendments 
to our local option law at the last session of the Legislature. 
I am told upon unquestionable authority that in one great 
state where the League is well organized, the leaders of both 
the great parties, in a hard fought contest, applied to League 
officials to indicate men whose nomination for office would be 
acceptable to temperance voters. 

Indeed, one of the important results of A. S. L. work is the 
training of citizens in independence of political thought and 
action; for as this habit increases, managers of political parties 
will more and more control the actions of their organizations 
so as to attract the support of thoughtful voters. 

Some quotations may be allowed to show how the A. S. L. 
is regarded by both friends and enemies. Rev. Josiah Strong, 
whose name is a household word, says: 


The Anti-Saloon League in my judgment is the sanest and most prom- 
ising movement to check, and ultimately to checkmate the saloon, which 
has yet been devised. 


Dr. Edward N. Packard, of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 


For three years in succession the claims of the Anti-Saloon League have 
been presented in Plymouth Church, and the people have felt a deep interest 
in, and have made contributions to it. I have confidence in the work in 
this as well as in other states. Its methods have improved with time and 
experience. It makes no extravagant claims and it accomplishes what 
other plans have failed to reach. 


Dr. E. S. Chapman, of Southern California, says: 


There is in the Anti-Saloon League the most complete federation of tem- 
perance forces ever known on earth. 


From the Toledo (Ohio) Times: 


The Anti-Saloon League has been the means of bringing the temperance 
sentiment of the state into a practical organization for political purposes, 
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and this organization has tasted the blood of the enemy in two succeeding 
legislatures now, and the Beal Municipal Option law of two years ago 
and the Brannock Resident District Option Law of this session have filled 
the League with determination to make further demands. 


From the Western Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, Ohio: 


The Anti-Saloon League has made a gallant fight, and has demonstrated 
its efficiency in that it overwhelmingly defeated the liquor: interests in the 
Legislature in the face of the most obstinate opposition. The Methodist 
Ministers’ meeting of Cincinnati last Monday by resolution endorsed the 
fight the League has made. It deserves the support of our churches as 
never before. 


I give some quotations from liquor dealers and their news- 
paper organs. Harry Brockman, of Cleveland, Ohio, wrote in 
the Wine and Spirit News, January, 1903: 


The Anti-Saloon League is a persistent enemy, thoroughly organized, 
with brainy, paid officials at its head, backed up as they are by considerable 
public sentiment, all church denominations, and much of the public press. 
This is a combination hard to beat, and the sooner the saloonkeeper realizes 
this, the better for him. 


We quote from Truth: 


The Michigan Anti-Saloon League is a powerful and very much alive 
organization. . . . It has money and is fast gaining political prestige that 
will make it a dangerous enemy. 


From the Liquor Dealer Patriot, Washington, D. C.: 


The early start taken by the Anti-Saloon League to shut out saloons 
from the new Union Station is but another illustration of the energy and 
determination of that association. Its members apparently never rest. 
They are always alert and active. 


The Wine and Spirit News of May 22, 1901, declares: 


The Ohio State Liquor League, officers and members, are fighting to 
loosen the deadly grip fastened on their throats by an enemy—the Anti- 
Saloon League. 


It said at another time: 


It must not be forgotten that the real enemy is... the Anti-Saloon 
League, which uses all parties to bring about their end. 
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From what has been said, I think it must be admitted that 
along the three special lines of work of the A. S. L.—Agitation, 
Legislation, Law Enforcement—it has proved its claim to be 
an effective temperance organization ; may I not say, the effect- 
ive organization of the times? It has more nearly succeeded 
in awakening and organizing the moral forces of the churches 
than has any other movement with which I am familiar; and 
if all Christian voters will act upon the suggestion of Rev. P. A. 
Baker, its National Superintendent, and “learn politics, not as 
a ward-heeler, nor as a machine boss, but as honest men and 
women with an honest end in view, and that the abolition of 
the saloon,—then and then only will we triumph.” 

I have attended several annual meetings of the National 
League, and they have been among the most educational and 
inspiring occasions in which I have participated. To see and 
hear the able, consecrated men who have carried on the work 
of the League all over our country was a revelation; and all 
who can should attend these meetings when within reach. The 
coming one will be held at Columbus, Ohio, Eleventh month 
16th to 18th, 1904. 

To close, I quote from the address of President Luther B. 
Wilson at the last annual meeting, in Washington, D. C., 
Twelfth month 9th to 11th, 1903: 


At 4 o'clock in the morning, the darkness that hides the hills may be 
as dark as that of midnight, but yet the sunrise is not far away. 

Never before has an annual convention of the American Anti-Saloon 
League brought together such a goodly company as does this. Let us— 
lovers of God and our fellows—as wisely as we may, and with great 
patience, strive to bring in the better day. It may be that the morning 
is nearer even than we think. 


THE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. 
HENRY W. WILBUR. 


In order to get at the solution of a problem, the first 
thing is to find out in what the problem consists. I have 
never heard of a problem that did not have more than 
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one factor in it; but some of us have been trying 
to solve this problem on the supposition that it contains 
only one factor, and we have hammered that, and covered 
the blackboard with that, and played with the figures, and 
fancied we were solving something. But we have not solved 
it. The problem is a complex and intricate one, involving 
very many conflicting interests, and deep-seated prejudices, 
and it is not going to be solved to-morrow morning by any- 
body. This may be discouraging as a commencement, but 
it is true nevertheless. In the first place, some things which 
constitute the problem are: first, the personal appetite of 
the individual; second, the drink itself; third, the character 
of the drink; fourth, the place where the drink is sold; and 
fifth, the character and influence of that place. Now, all of 
these things have got to be considered, and considered in- 
telligently and carefully, before we shall solve this problem. 
The problem will not be solved when we have prohibited 
the last saloon on top of the ground, for the saloon is only 
an incident of the liquor problem. The problem itself in- 
volves everything from the mouth of the guzzler to the plant 
of the distiller and the brewer. He who attempts to solve 
it without taking in the whole sweep of the movement will 
utterly and ignominiously fail. 

Simply standing at the blackboard and making figures on 
it does not solve anything. And he who mixes up his plus 
and minus signs does not solve anything. And he who gets 
disgruntled and discouraged at the whole problem and 
throws down his chalk and scampers out of the school-room 
does not solve anything. It is the fellow who keeps sane 
and sweet and sure and persistent and pushing and thor- 
oughly understands himself, and does not lose his head, that 
will be in at the end, if there is any end to it. The rest of 
us will not see the finish of this question nor the solution of 
this problem. Neither is this question one which simply 
has to do with the drunkard. He is only an incident of 
the problem, and a small incident at that. So far as this dis- 
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cussion is concerned, I propose to consign him utterly to 
the care of the hospital physician and nurse and the religious 
enthusiast, and let them take care of him. He is the finished 
product of the gin-mill, the effect of the cause; and I am not 
here to deal with effects, but causes. So we are not here 
simply to deal with drunkards. We shall never solve this 
problem until we understand that the environment and at- 
mosphere which the liquor traffic creates, socially, politically, 
financially, economically, is an atmosphere in which diabo- 
lism runs riot, and that debauchery is the soul and center 
of the whole business. The liquor traffic corrupts the foun- 
tain-head of politics, and the moral nerve centers of our 
citizenship; it debauches and demoralizes the factors out of 
which good government must be builded; it lies in wait at 
the gate for the young man, and debauches him as he walks 
up for the first time to the ark of the American citizen’s cov- 
enant, the ballot-box; and until we understand the vast rami- 
fications of this great interest we shall not solve the prob- 
lem. Neither is it to be solved by some mysterious and 
miraculous coming down of the Almighty with a sponge and 
wiping the slate clean. It must be solved by the persistent 
and steady employment of all the factors; and there are many 
of them. In the first place, we must intelligently and indus- 
triously educate what? The individual appetite away from 
drink. Second, educate what? The civic conscience away 
from complicity with the license system. Educate what? 
Third, the commonwealth itself away from partnership in 
the grog-shop. These three forms of education must go 
on persistently and consistently together all the time in order 
to produce results. We shall find that this problem will be 
solved in steps—a sort of a rule-of-three process by which 
you step up and up and up; but it is to be a long process. By 
the very laws of physical and moral and spiritual gravity, 
descent is always more rapid than ascent; things go down 
more quickly than they go up. That is perfectly natural. 
And it is just exactly as true in the domain of morals and 
the spiritual life and government and politics as it is in the 
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domain of physics. It would take a man a good deal longer 
to go to the top of this building than it would to jump off and 
find the street outside. So that we must understand that 
there is behind it all, and must be behind it all, this intelligent 
zeal coupled with an equally consecrated patience. 

But we are getting there. Various factors have been em- 
ployed up to date which have helped to solve this problem. 
There is-the industrial factor, mighty and potent as far as 
it goes, for producing a solution of the question. When 
the captains of industry give out an order that men cannot 
become remuneratively employed in their industries while 
they drink, a tremendous factor for the solution of the prob- 
lem has been used; but it is not the whole of it; that will not 
solve it alone—not while the world lasts. We must labor 
to produce such a condition of the public conscience and the 
public consciousness that the government itself will line up 
beside the rule of the captains of industry. What consis- 
tency is there in the government setting up the open grog 
shop to debauch and debase the high private of industry and 
render him unremunerative, when the captain says if he drinks 
he will lose his job? We must educate government up to 
the level of the captain of industry who issues this particular 
order to his employee. And that is one of the steps which 
we shall indeed have to take in order to make our conflict 
really logical and consistent in the solution of this tremen- 
dously complex problem. We must remember at the very 
beginning that in dealing with this problem we are dealing 
with something like unto which there is nothing in the whole 
world. Drink itself isa peculiar thing. Alcoholic stimulants 
exercise a peculiar influence over the individual who uses 
them. An article of food sold in the open market satisfies 
the buyer. When you have eaten your dinner you don’t 
immediately want another dinner; and the healthy body is 
sustained and kept along, day by day, as the days come and 
go, by the consumption of practically the same amount of 
food. But this particular commodity which is sold in the 
open market, with the stamp and seal and sovereignty of 
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the commonwealth upon every package and practically upon 
every glass, does entirely a different thing. The quantity 
of liquor which satisfies the appetite to-day also whets it for 
more liquor to-morrow. And the cumulative character of 
drink is the one particular thing which makes this question 
differ from any other question which comes before the com- 
monwealth for solution. It is the one thing which proves 
conclusively that the system of regulation is not adequate 
to the solution of this problem. Again, we must remember 
that there are certain factors and forces at work in govern- 
ment which must be employed. It is quite possible that if 
it were possible to go out into the average rural community, 
and take an actual counting of noses on this proposition as 
to whether the legalized liquor traffic should be permitted 
or not, the bulk of the communities would say No! provided 
the question were submitted to them on its merits, abso- 
lutely unrelated to any other problem, social, economic, or 
political. Now, that is simply sentiment. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is sentiment lying around loose; it does not count 
for very much in the final round-up and in the last analysis. 
It is rather.well illustrated by the man who wrote to me from 
a south Jersey town one time. I wrote to him, asking him 
to take a hand in some temperance work in his town that 
did not have any party politics in it, and I could see no 
reason why he should not assist. He wrote me a beautiful 
letter in reply, and finally ended up by saying, “Neverthe- 
less, there is lots of temperance sentiment in this community 
lying around loose.”’ Yes, there was; so is there everywhere. 
There is lots of steam lying around loose at the nozzles of all 
the Canadian tea-kettles this afternoon, but there is not very 
much power in that steam. But there is just exactly as much 
power in the steam lying around loose at the nozzles of the 
tea-kettles in Canada to run a vessel across Lake Ontario, as 
there is in temperance sentiment lying around loose to deal 
adequately with the temperance problem. You have to do 
with this temperance sentiment exactly what you do with 
AS your stear—organize it somewhere; and my friend here 
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would stand and proclaim until the crack of doom that the 
place to organize that sentiment that is now lying around 
loose is in the Anti-Saloon League. Possibly it is, but as I 
see it, when it is organized there it is just as loose as it was 
before. It must be organized along definite, concrete, dis- 
tinct, persistent lines reaching from the beginning to the 
end of the proposition. Now, I am not going to be specific 
here. Iam glad for the existence of the Anti-Saloon League. 
I am glad for the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. I 
am glad for a fig-leaf or anything else, when a fig-leaf is 
necessary and it is the only thing at hand that will be 
adequate at all to the situation. But in the solution of prob- 
lems we must deal with practical and primary things. You 
may get your law; you may hold your plebiscite—you held 
one in Canada a few years ago, and the majority of the 
people voted against the saloon, and what happened? You 
did not get the law because the government decided not to 
grant it because the bulk of the electorate did not vote on the 
proposition. You were tricked at the end by political cunning. 
It was the old way over again. You know what it is. 


“There was a young lady of Niger, 
Who went out to ride on a tiger; 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


That is what happens every time. Whenever we go out 
riding on the political tiger we come back exactly as the 
lady came back—inside. Now, the thing that must be done, 
in the last analysis—I am not going to tell you how to do it, 
because I would be talking party politics if I did, and I cannot 
afford to do that this side of the lake—but there are certain 
things that we must have after we have educated the per- 
sonal appetite as far as we can away from drink. If we still 
leave the open, legalized, organized, persistent liquor traffic 
running its business nearly seven days in the week, and 
twenty-four hours in the day, that thing will educate drunk- 
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ards faster than we can reform them, or faster than we can 
educate them away from their appetites. So that the solu- 
tion of the problem must involve these two consistent and 
thoroughly radical processes: Educate your appetite away 
from drink as fast as you can, and the public conscience to 
an attitude of hostility against the grog shop. 

As I said a little while ago, the problem is not entirely a 
matter of drunkenness. Seven-eighths of all the evil wrought 
by drink comes before the point of alcoholism is reached. 
The drink appetite and the drink environment results in 
breaking down both the physical and moral tissue of the 
individual. So that it is not necessary for a man to be drunk, 
or to ever get drunk, to be injured by drink. The hospitals 
of New York are full of men and women who are there for 
various diseases produced either directly or indirectly by the 
use of alcoholic stimulants, and the majority of those people 
were never really intoxicated in their lives. Cirrhosis of 
the liver, fatty degeneration of the heart, Bright’s disease, 
and the whole round of those complaints resting largely upon 
the destruction of the tissues and nerve centers, come to the 
individual from an indulgence, even a moderate indulgence, 
in drink; and while that thing lasts we have a problem on 
our hands much more vast than the problem of drunken- 
ness, which could be dealt with in some way. We were told 
this morning that two classes of foreigners in the city of 
New York are never known to be drunken. My observation 
has not run exactly that way. A week ago last First-day 
there was one murder down-town by an Italian in a saloon, 
and three days from that time another Italian in a saloon, 
or in front of it, up-town, threw a bomb which injured a whole 
lot of people, and might have resulted in wholesale murder. 
Now, I cannot prove that either one of those men was 
drunk, but I can prove that they were the legitimate result 
and spawn of the legalized liquor traffic. And that is why 
the problem becomes so intense and so complex, and in- 
volves so many things. Over here you have direct repre- 
sentative government just the same as we have on our side. 
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Barring the fact that you bow the knee and crook the elbow 
to King Edward, you are just about as free, I guess, as we 
are, and in some things perhaps a little more so. 

Under a representative government we have this fact con- 
fronting us: the enforcement of law is more important than 
the enactment of law. Is that a good legal proposition? 


Chairman Doan: It is a good proposition. 


Henry W. Wirsvr: If that is true, you have only taken 
one step in the solution of your problem when you get your 
law. The next step is not half so easy; for that involves 
what? The control of the executive branch of government 
in all of its departments in order that the law may be exe- 
cuted—not in the neck, as it is executed now, but in the 
direction of the law-breaker. That is perfectly sane and per- 
fectly logical. If that is true, then when we simply go to 
the ballot-box and vote in the referendum for a statute, we 
have not done more than half the battle. I shall have to dis- 
sent from the distinguished Canadian who talked on this 
platform this morning that certain laws ought not to be en- 
forced by the public officials. I believe that one of the 
greatest menaces to free government to-day is the general 
proposition that we will elect the public officials to hold the 
offices and enjoy the spoils, and then we citizens will put 
our hands in our pockets and by private contribution, and 
the organizing of private machines, we will do the work which 
they ought to do. If it is true that the enforcement of law 
in a representative government is more important than the 
enactment of law, then it becomes part of the duty of every 
citizen, in the solution of this problem, to see to it that the 
enforcing power in government, namely, the public official, 
is as good as the law which he is elected to enforce. When- 
ever we shall organize citizenship along this line, to make 
this demand, whether it shall be through the machinery of 
the Anti-Saloon League, or whether it shall be through this 
party or that party, we will have produced tangible results. 
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We need to educate the civic conscience up to the point of 
demanding of the public official that he shall do more than 
stand at the political cross-roads and bawl out his partisan 
invective, but that he shall stand there as the sign of deliver- 
ance to an oppressed commonwealth against the men who 
prey upon it. Until we demand that, we shall not come 
within sight of solving this problem. 

Let me retrace myself just as briefly and carefully as I can 
over the propositions involved in this problem. First, the 
education of the individual regarding his appetite. Second, 
the education of the individual regarding his civic duty. 
Third, the gathering together of the government along right 
lines, for, as it stands to-day, the mightiest thing that sets 
back the oncoming tide of your sentiment, either loose or 
organized, is the fact that out of this business the govern- 
ment gets much revenue. It is the jingling of the dollar 
in the coffer, and the revenue wrung from this prosperous 
iniquity, which closes the public eye and stultifies the public 
conscience at nearly every turn of the reform. And that 
brings me to the last proposition, and that is, the absolute 
dissolution of every tinge of partnership between the or- 
ganized liquor traffic and the government, state or national. 
The law and the state must be in antagonism to the traffic 
in order to help elevate and educate the individual citizen 
up to his standpoint. The mightiest educator in the world 
is law. It always has been, it always will be so. My plea 
is that this question shall be made a matter of conscience; 
that it shall not be ignored; that people shall not grow tired 
in its consideration; that they shall consider its magnitude, 
its length and breadth and thickness, the things which it in- 
volves; and as it rests and settles upon the conscience that 
they shall give it their attention and their concern, and come 
up to the settlement of the problem with clear heads and pure 
hearts and warm feelings. We be brethren, whether we 
fight under the banner of the Anti-Saloon League or the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, or in the ranks of 
the almost crank Prohibition Party as it is considered over 
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across the line. We be still brethren. A common hope 
strengthens our hearts and ought to inspire our hopes to 
royal and loyal service. Did you ever stop to think what is 
involved in this problem? There is more human hope and 
more human happiness and more human promise wrapped 
up in it than possibly in any other question under the sun. 
We Friends don’t know that by practical experience, but it 
is so, nevertheless. I can take you to homes that are hovels, 
to hearts that are broken, to children that are worse than 
fatherless, in which the canker of despair is the spirit of 
grog as it eats into the family resources and into the family 
morality in that home. But that is not enough; that is pos- 
sibly mere emotion. But what is more, in Canada and in 
our own country across the lake the fathers laid the fabric 
and foundation of government upon citizenship, and when 
they did that they made it utterly impossible for the govern- 
ment to rise any higher than the character and the capacity of 
the citizenship composing that government. Therefore, if 
this be true, the primary concern of government itself should 
be its own protection, and the way to promote its own pro- 
tection is to secure a sane, a sober, a safe, and a moral, virile 
citizenship. I am here to assert that one thing more than 
any other which tends to render the citizen unsafe, insane, 
and immoral is the drink curse; and the solution of that 
problem is the solution, to a very large degree, of the prob- 
lem of good government. May God put into our hearts 
hope and courage and kindness; into our heads clearness; 
into our consciences consecration, that we may go forth with 
a sublime and a divine patience to fight the good fight and 
solve the problem, though it take down to the farthest gen- 
eration, by the use of these legitimate factors. 


Chairman Doan: We have only a few minutes left for 
discussion this afternoon, and the chair invites you to the 
most liberal discussion here. There are no lines and no 
bridles to be put upon anybody; we want you to be perfectly 
free for a few minutes, but I think we will necessarily have to 
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limit the talk to three minutes to each speaker. Remember 
there are several here who will want to be heard. 


Dr. JANNEY: I would like to say a word in reference to 
the question that is before us this afternoon. One point 
made by our eloquent speaker was that the enforcement of 
the law, if I understood him, was a little more important 
than the enactment of the law. I am inclined to think that 
one is equally important with the other. The enactment of 
law, even if unenforced, is good. The enactment of law in 
the State of Maine against the sale of liquor makes the sale 
of liquor an offense against the law, and he who sells it or 
buys it a criminal. There are large tracts in the State of 
Maine where no drunkenness ever exists, and young men 
grow to manhood without having seen a drunkard; and I be- 
lieve that while enforcement of the law, of course, is abso- 
lutely necessary, it is better to have a law against the sale 
of liquor partially enforced than not to have any at all. An- 
other point. This matter of solving the liquor problem is 
no rapid thing. It has only been going on in an organized 
way for about one hundred years, and we sometimes grow im- 
patient because we cannot see the end of the problem next 
year. Now, there are two great obstacles that stand in the 
way, as it seems to me. One of these is the habit of drink- 
ing that has been fastened on our people from the earliest 
dawn of civilization. That is only to be eradicated by long 
and persistent agitation. It will take a long time, and we 
might as well be patient; and in the meantime, as our speaker 
said, we must be sweet and charitable one to another. The 
other obstacle is this: it is almost child’s play for us to even 
agitate against the present situation unless we first get our 
government right—or our two governments right, because 
I understand the problem is the same in each section of the 
country. As long as our governments derive a large por- 
tion of their revenue from liquor and tobacco, it is almost 
child’s play for us to do anything about it. What we want 
to do, then, as a first step, is to agitate against our govern- 
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ment being in partnership with the liquor and tobacco traffic, 
and there, I think, we ought to make our heaviest strokes 
tell. It will be something of a sacrifice; it may be necessary 
that we shall have an income tax to raise money enough to 
run the governments on, but we must be willing to accept 
such in substitution for the present condition of affairs. 


Hannau HeEnpricxson, of Baltimore: I would like to ask 
Friend Janney if he thinks it would take any more to run 
the government sober and entirely temperate than it does 
now, when we have to take care of the drunkards who are 
the victims of drink? 


RACHEL UNDERWOOD, of Ohio: One of the greatest hin- 
drances to the work of opposing this evil has been the preju- 
dices in the minds of the different workers, and the enemy 
takes advantage of these. I hope the time will speedily come 
when all the temperance organizations can fight under one 
banner, as it were; then we will go on to victory, and the 
time will be here for our deliverance sooner than we think. I 
can with freedom speak of the W. C. T. U., knowing that 
it is not limited to our nation, but stands for God and home 
and every land. This being the case, we feel that there is 
sympathy in every place. But we do realize that the future 
depends on the children that must grow up and take 
our places, and if we would hasten the day we must 
have enlightened mothers; we must have broad-minded 
parents for the heads of the families in our homes every- 
where. Child culture has been one of the most interesting 
departments of work of the W. C. T. U. I have had a little 
experience in this line; but in going into the homes we are 
hampered with finding that many mothers can do nothing in 
homes where the drunken father squanders the means of 
living. Dear friends, if we will as individuals everywhere 
lay aside every prejudice in our minds, and help forward 
every movement that has been organized against this great 
evil, we will in time so come together and become so strong 
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that it will be overthrown, and we will have freedom from 
the great curse. 


JessE H. Hotmes: It is astonishing to find how many 
things are the one thing needed. I want to add this one to 
the list. It has seemed to me that it is a good thing for us 
to lay aside temporarily one or two of those “one thing 
needed,” for instance, the getting rid of appetites which we 
have not, and of various other things which we have not, 
and turn back to one thing that we have, and that is, parti- 
sanship, and to realize that in so far as it makes any difference 
at all to us what the name of the party we vote with at any 
given time, whether it be in the county or the state or the 
nation, just in so far we are obstructions to the dealing with 
this or with any other problem with which the state, the 
county, or the nation deals. Now, friends, the Friends are 
partisans. There are many exceptions, but it is a fact, and 
we might as well face it; and we want to realize, too, that in 
so far as the vicious and corrupt vote of this country is con- 
cerned, it is the most fluid thing in it; it will vote its interests 
every time. Now, so long as the respectable vote of the 
country is not fluid, and the vicious vote of the country is, 
that fluid vote will dictate practically the terms of what is 
done, whether it be the terms and points on the statute 
book or not. Is that not true? Now, let us be thankful to 
the Anti-Saloon League because it is getting people accus- 
tomed, I hope and suppose, to vote with some ease in other 
directions than is customary with them. Let us be thankful 
for it where it is effective. In my own state of 
Pennsylvania it is not effective at all. Therefore in 
Pennsylvania we must get accustomed to independent 
voting in some other way. It is almost a disgrace to ac- 
knowledge that you are a voter in Pennsylvania, any way. 
And mind you, friends, the Quakers of Pennsylvania almost 
as a unit vote for what they confess is the most corrupt 
organization that they have ever had anything to do with 
or know. It is a fact. Now, I am not in the least inter- 
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ested in the question as to what party a man votes with, but 
I am supremely interested in the longing that Friends shall 
so far become masters of themselves that they shall no 
longer be a part of the great inertia that is to be moved by 
the live part of society; and if we can do that, it does not 
make any difference what mistakes we make with our votes 
or with our activities for a time, because we will certainly 
get right in the course of time, and be an active instrument 
in the right cause, and when that time comes, it has to be 
some party organization that stands distinctly for getting 
rid of the liquor traffic. Just at present I don’t see how I 
can feel respectable and not vote the Prohibition ticket. I 
don’t say that of any other state, but I don’t see how I could 
feel respectable in Pennsylvania otherwise. I know a good 
many Friends that do feel respectable and don’t do anything 
of the kind; so I recognize it can be done. I recognize the 
good things that have been done by the Anti-Saloon League 
in Maryland, and I congratulate the friends. I realize also 
what has been done in Ohio, and if we were Ohioans we 
could work with them. But let us get fluid and keep so. 
Let us get where the name that we vote for is not anything, 
and the principle that we stand for as citizens is everything. 


Joun L. Tuomas, of Indiana: One reason that the Cen- 
tral Committee of this Conference selected Toronto as our 
place of meeting was that it was so easy of access—so many 
trunk lines and water routes and different ways to come. It 
is said that all roads at one time led to Rome. What we as 
temperance people want is to make more roads, or, in other 
words, avail ourselves of all the opportunities of working 
that we can. Some may be situated so that they can work 
more conscientiously and more effectively in one political 
party than another; others in different organizations. In 
Indiana we consider the Anti-Saloon League and the Good 
Citizens’ League two grand roads in which we can work. 
And we want as circumstances arise to make new roads. I 
think we are making them in our state. I will illustrate it by 
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an incident that happened in our own county, which is the 
second county in the state. The ex-County Chairman of one 
of the leading parties, who had served, I think, three times, 
and has a public office now, is a known drinker. Perhaps he 
thinks he does not drink to excess; but in looking around 
this winter for members who should be nominated for the 
Legislature he picked out three known temperance men as 
candidates for the Legislature. He did not do that wholly 
because he was a conscientious, consistent temperance man, 
but he is a politician. He says, ““We have got to recognize 
this temperance element that is in all three of our important 
parties.” So, instead of recognizing what some would call 
the bummer element in the party to which he belongs, he 
recognized the temperance element. Therefore I am willing 
and desirous of welcoming you to come in the road you want 
to. We don’t care whether we came to this Conference by 
one trunk line or another. We don’t care whether we came 
by one boat or another. We simply grasp each other by 
the hand and speak cordially to each other and say, “I am 
so glad we are here.” Let us be that way in the temperance 
cause. 


EDWARD B. Rawson, of New York: I am always reminded, 
by a meeting of this sort, of the old days that I have read 
about, of the volunteer fire departments of the city, where 
there was so much rivalry between the two companies that 
it sometimes happened that in their efforts to be first at the 
fire they would wreck each other’s machines. Now, it is 
perhaps too much to expect of humanity in general at the 
present time that they will lose sight of loyalty to their own 
machines in the face of danger, and fight with anybody 
against the common danger; but is it too much to expect 
of people making the profession that we as Friends make? 
Ought we not to be eager to seize hold of the rope of any 
machine, to take hold of the pump and work no matter 
whether it is our way or some one else’s way? What should 
we think, in the time of a great conflagration, of the man who 
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refused to work to help put it out because, forsooth, the 
proper way to save property from burning up is to build fire- 
proof buildings? Don’t waste your time pumping water 
on the fire, but build your cities right. What would we 
think of such talk as that? Build your cities right, of course, 
but when the fire is raging take hold of the first machine you 
can get and pump with all your might. Now, in regard to 
the matter of the law. In democracies such as the United 
States and Canada, all these things must be taken care of 
by the government. That is what the government is for in 
democracies; it is to do the work of the people, and this is 
surely the work for the people. The government is the 
means by which we manage these things. We must meet 
it; we must conquer these appeals through the government 
—that is, through ourselves—and to do that we must make 
the government truly representative of ourselves, and to 
that end we must come to the point of being, as Jesse Holmes 
said, fluid in our politics. We must be ready to help any 
machine that comes along, regardless of the name and num- 
ber that it bears. 


MarGaret Woop, of Indiana: We have been trying a 
good many things in a good many ways, but I am so en- 
thusiastic about it I want to get on the solid road. Let the 
man vote in the ballot box, and let the woman stand beside 
him and vote also. 


Anna M. Jackson: I believe in every reform we have 
¢ot to stand on the basis of honesty, and there is no honesty 
in a law that is, as we say in New York, liberally enforced. 
If a law is passed it should be enforced; and, as General 
Grant said, the way to repeal a bad law is by enforcing it. I 
think it is a very great mistake for us to ease our minds, 
as we often do, because we have a law on the statute books 
against what we consider an evil, and that law is not en- 
forced, and it not only does no good against the evil, but 
I believe it demoralizes the moral sense. We have had a 
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terrible object-lesson in that respect in New York under a 
reform administration, where they thought they would lib- 
erally enforce the excise law. I suppose that in Toronto 
there are no saloons, as we know saloons in the States. You 
will also notice, as I have, that there are no drunken men on 
the streets, and that has certainly conduced greatly to the 
order and the good behavior of the people in the city. If 
you will notice as you go about through the city, you will 
see that the people leave their bicycles out on the sidewalk 
sometimes to the number of a dozen or twenty at one time, 
and the people do not lock their doors, and in various ways 
you see that there is an honesty throughout the community. 
You will notice the good behavior of the people generally, 
which certainly must be partially the result of having no 
saloons. Probably they have no saloons as the result of 
the good condition of the people here; the two things work 
together. I think we have right here in this city an object- 
lesson of what can be done in a pretty good-sized place when 
they have no saloons as we know them. 


AnNIE DANFORTH: It is wonderful how many remedies 
have been applied to this great evil. I have worked in the 
temperance cause ever since I was born—which is sixty- 
three years—and I can’t see that we are any farther along 
than we were when I was born. We may all pray and we 
may all preach until we are tired, and we can look sweet, 
and the men can talk, but we will never accomplish this 
object until women are given the ballot. This friend over 
here spoke my mind, but did not say enough. We want to 
use all the machines possible; and the greatest machine, 
which has been left out, is the ballot for women. The men 
have talked here for an hour and a half or more, and never 
mentioned women. I don’t believe they have a wife among 
them. If they have they don’t look up to her. Now, I am 
not a blue-stocking, but I believe in judgment. I want them 
to place women by their side, and let us express our views 
by the ballot, and we will be respected, and the evil will be 
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lessened, but not till then. They can talk till doomsday, and 
it will never come around till that time comes. 


ISABELLA SHORTLIDGE: It does look discouraging to some 
workers that have been in the temperance work ever since 
we were born, that nothing seems to be getting done; and 
some of us who are past middle life are told by those older 
than we that we made great strides in the temperance ques- 
tion in the last fifty years, because it used to be that we found 
the brandy and wine on our fathers’ and grandfathers’ side- 
boards, and now we don’t find it there any more. And yet, 
on the other hand, we are told that we have not advanced. 
Now, let me tell you what has happened—at least what I 
think has happened. While we have banished the brandy 
and wine from the sideboard at home, we have failed to 
see the great working of this mighty evil which has been 
going on in the outside world; and while the good people 
interested in this reform have been deeply engaged in doing 
all that they possibly could, those who reap the revenue 
from this evil, the manufacturers and sellers of this stuff, have 
been busily at work entrenching themselves in the strong- 
holds of the government, just as has been illustrated here 
to-day. As a result, we have stricken from our rural dis- 
tricts many of the so-called saloons, but what have we done? 
We have forced them to concentrate their powers in the 
great cities, which inevitably and invariably control the states. 
That is the reason Pennsylvania is such a disgraceful place - 
to live in, as Dr. Holmes has told you. I live there, too, and 
I know something about the condition of the State of Penn- 
sylvania on this liquor question. Now, we have not ad- 
vanced as we should have done, simply because we have not, 
I fear, done the work in the right direction. Of course, do 
it any way. I say, too, heartily, that all roads lead to Rome, 
or used to, and it does not matter along what line we work 
so we strike the evil of the thing. If we will concentrate 
together and strike just where we ought, we will succeed. 
Sisters, I will tell you, we are more interested in this ques- 
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tion than the man possibly can be. We must make up our 
minds not to be too modest, and talk about the real thing, 
and that is, to strike at this evil entrenched in our govern- 
ments; and if we eliminate it from our state governments 
and from every single place, from the government down to 
every petty office in the state, we will indeed do something 
tangible. I remember when quite a young girl, learning 
that a prominent temperance lecturer had been offered by 
an organized saloon company that they would pay her if 
she would travel over the State and talk about what should 
be done about the poor drunkard, and never say anything 
about the ballot. They knew it would pay them to talk 
about the poor drunkard, what should be done with him. 
He was no further good to the saloonkeeper; they had got 
all his money and property, so it would be quite a fine thing 
for the saloonkeeper to have a person go around and talk 
about the poor drunkard. I pity the poor drunkard, and 
sometimes we can help him, but what we want to do is to 
strike at the evil where it belongs, and educate the people 
in the States and everywhere that they must eliminate this 
thing from politics and our State legislatures; they must 
eliminate the money the government gets out of it, and they 
must raise revenue from some other sources if they want 
to save the sons and the husbands and the fathers of this 
nation. Now, then, I am not very particular about voting; 
I don’t know whether we women would all be temperance 
. women if we did vote. There are scores and hundreds and 
thousands of women in our United States to-day who will 
stand up to the last drop and defend this drink. I tell you, 
sisters, we are not all saints or angels if we are women, and 
we have got to educate the women of our United States. 
It may not be so in Canada; I don’t suppose it is. I believe 
that we have struck one of the garden spots of the world 
in coming up here, and I would not say a word, for I do not 
know anything except I am in a beautiful city; but I do know 
in our United States, in the large cities, that a large per- 
centage of our women are in favor of this drink traffic. I 
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believe also in heredity ; and how can the unborn son become a 
temperance man if the mother is addicted to drink? How shall 
we diminish this evil? Charles Burleigh said, in the days of 
slavery, Agitate, Agitate, Agitate. Every time you open 
your mouths on this temperance question, make your brother 
man realize that this evil has its clutch upon this government 
and upon every son that is born into the country where it 
exists; then teach them further upon it, that they must see 
to it that they do their duty and think about this question; 
stop their busines career for a moment and think about this 
question, and help to eradicate it. Why, the moment you 
mention the temperance reform in many neighborhoods 
where there are good men, the sentiment is lying around 
loose, is everywhere; but you try to get up an organized 
movement of any kind, and Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Brown would be glad to assist you with their sentiment, 
but they are afraid it will interfere with some business inter- 
est. They hold some political office, or they are in some way 
directly or indirectly connected with this traffic, which is 
everywhere like a great network spread over our state at 
least. We must work on the lines I have stated, and then 
we will be successful. 


Chairman Doan: The time has come for closing this dis- 
cussion, but before closing we want to hear a word from 
our friend, Benjamin Miller. 


BENJAMIN HaLLOWELL MILLER: I want to say, friends, 
that I don’t see that there is any conflict between my friend 
here who followed me (Henry Wilbur) and anything that 
I said. The Anti-Saloon League is doing work along ex- 
actly the lines that my friend indicated were absolutely essen- 
tial to solve this problem. We are agitating for the educa- 
tion of the public conscience. The League, through its 
workers, is getting into more churches and is preaching civic 
- righteousness to more Christian voters in the United States 
than any other organization within its limits. We are in 
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favor of the enforcement of law. We propose to enforce 
law by voting for men who will enforce it, regardless of their 
politics. That, I think, is along the line that our friend here 
argues. We are opposed to all forms of license, utterly and 
entirely. Weare opposed to the partnership of the govern- 
ment in the liquor business in any form. As the friend says, 
it is a thing that cannot be settled to-day; it cannot be settled 
to-morrow; but I believe the Anti-Saloon League is work- 
ing along consistently and persistently the very lines which 
our friend has said were absolutely essential. 


Chairman Doan: Our friend, Henry Wilbur, now has 
three minutes in which to close the discussion. 


Henry W. Wizpur: First, I did not mean to say, and I 
don’t think I did say, that the enactment of law was not im- 
portant. What I did say was that the enforcement of the law 
was more important than the enactment of the law. In the 
second place, I think I shall have to disagree with my friend 
Jesse Holmes. He wants the temperance vote made liquid; 
I want it made solid. But I presume that in his dictionary 
liquid and solid mean the same thing. Then, again, to our 
sister here in front I want to say that theoretically I am a 
woman suffragist; not a very rank one, however. But, nev- 
ertheless, I don’t believe that if the women were to vote to- 
morrow it would very materially hasten the solution of the 
drink problem. They vote in Wyoming, and they have the 
drink problem there. They vote in Colorado, and the drink 
problem has not changed one hair of its head since they 
began to vote. That is no argument against woman suf- 
frage; not at all. The arguments for women suffrage must 
be based on something finer than that, and more logical than 
that, and more American than that. Then, again, I don’t 
believe that the creation of a few good hotels in any town 
will materially help solve the liquor problem, though you 
abolish all of the saloons, for in the long run the hotels will 
be able to meet the demand. I don’t believe that by any 
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process of hocus pocus, by attempting to make the sale of 
liquor respectable, that you can solve this problem. Bishop 
Potter has a saloon in New York which he dedicated with 
doxology accompaniment the other day. I have been in that 
saloon, and it is just as bad as any saloon in that neighbor- 
hood, and not half as good as half a dozen within a stone’s 
throw of it. You cannot make the thing respectable. You 
might as well attempt to get wise by bucking your head 
against a stone wall as to attempt to make the liquor traffic 
respectable. We have got to meet this question face to 
face, and in the arena of American and Canadian citizenship 
fight out this battle to a finish, and that is the only way we 
can doit. The process, as I said before, is going to be long 
and laborious, but it is worth all it costs, and he who serves 
and sacrifices a minute in it will be glad to be called down 
when he is at the end of his three minutes’ speech. 


LuKens WesstTER: I want to thank our chairman for the 
liberality with which he brought this question before this 
congregation. There is a disposition among our friends to 
suppress a certain element, but no one could feel it, with 
his hearty, cordial invitation to participate, and he has my 
gratitude. 


Chairman DoAn: Not as a formal matter, but as a serious 
matter, may we not observe a moment’s silence, in which 
every one shall take to himself the question, “What can I do 
for the solution of this problem?” 


After a period of silence, the session closed at 4.30 P. M. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


On First-day, the 14th, meetings for worship were held at 
10 a.m. and at 2.30 and 8 p.m. These meetings were all well 
attended, there being many present that were not Friends. 
The meeting in the afternoon was under the care of the Young 
Friends’ Association, and a number of those who spoke were 
young in years. 
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Sixth Session.—ELoucation 


Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 9.30 a. m. 


Chairman JANNEY: We trust that the same spirit of devotion 
that has attended all our sessions so far may attend this as well. 
The general topic for to-day’s three sessions is “Education,” 
and it seems very appropriate that the President of our college 
at Swarthmore, Joseph Swain, should preside over this session. 


President JosepH SWAIN: as an introduction to the special 
topic of the morning, I wish to discuss briefly the question, 
“What Constitutes an Educated Man or Woman?” 


THE EDUCATED MAN: 
JOSEPH SWAIN, LL. D. 


At the Boston annual meeting of the National Teachers’ 
. Association, President Eliot, of Harvard, spoke on the topic, 
“The New Definition of the Cultivated Man.” He said: 

“In this paper he is not to be a weak, critical, fastidious 
creature, vain of a little exclusive information or of an un- 
common knack in Latin verse or mathematical logic; he is to 
be a man of quick perceptions, broad sympathies, and wide 
affinities, responsive but independent, self-reliant but deferen- 
tial, loving truth and candor, but also moderation and pro- 
portion; courageous but gentle, not finished but perfecting. 
All authorities agree that true culture is not exclusive, but the 
very opposite; that it is not to be attained in solitude, but in 
society; and that the best atmosphere for culture is that of a 
school, university, academy, or church, where many pursue 
together the ideals of truth, righteousness, and love.” 

In this definition, and as President Eliot points out later, 
character fills a more important place in culture than formerly. 
I am sure I reflect the conviction of Friends when I say that 
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the view of culture here presented is the view which should 
be emphasized among us. I desire to put my own construction 
on this definition by cutting it into a series of declarations and 
discussing them. 

The cultivated man is not to be a weak man. I thoroughly 
believe the student should take regular exercise, join in 
healthy sports and activity, breathe good air, and go to the 
serious work of the day with virility and strength. There is 
perhaps, as much evil wrought in the world from weakness as 
from wickedness. If we are not vigorous, things do not look 
roseate and hopeful as they should. A former student of 
Swarthmore College, who has won many high honors in tennis, 
frequently says, I am told, that he wants to get himself full 
of health because it makes him strong and gives him possession 
of himself. The first command of this definition is, Be strong 
and get yourself full of health. “Quit you like men, be 
strong.” 

The cultivated man should not be critical in a carping sense. 
We, all of us, have our points of weakness. It is very easy 
for us to form the habit of speaking of the weaknesses of others 
and of being silent about the good there is in them. There is a 
story told of a Friend who said to his wife, “Everybody except 
thee and me is queer, and thee is a little peculiar.” Evidently, 
he termed ‘‘queer” anyone who thought or did differently from 
himself. If our criticisms are thus made of people, they 
do no good and cause much harm. Indeed, I believe that the 
place for adverse criticism, if at all, is usually to the person 
concerned. We have the right to criticise our friend to his 
face in private. If we would be a real friend we would at the 
right time and in the right way tell our friend of such faults 
as he can correct and in such manner that he may profit by 
the criticism. Adverse criticism which comes through care- 
lessness, thoughtlessness, love of gossip, or for lack of some- 
thing better to say, usually does harm, perhaps always. Such 
talk usually tends to anger or hurt the one criticised. In fact, 
it always harms the one criticising. 

The woodman splits his timber with the grain, so in dealing 
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with people it is best to act with and not against human nature. 
It is a safe rule to say nothing of a person unless we can speak 
kindly of him. Wherever we are called on to recommend 
people or stand responsible for them to others, let our adverse 
opinion, if such we have, be inferred by what we fail to say 
rather than by what we say; or if we deem unfavorable criti- 
cism necessary, be sure that we are kindly and sympathetic. 
Adverse criticism may lead to injustice rather than justice, 
whatever the motive may be. We frequently hear people 
criticise others without any adequate knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which the person criticised is laboring. With 
complete knowledge and a truly Christian spirit, we might find 
occasion to praise what in our ignorance we found only blame- 
worthy. It isa good habit of mind when we hear people criti- 
cised not to take for granted at once that such criticism is 
just and condemn the person, but either gain further informa- 
tion or from our own knowledge see what virtues we can recall 
to the credit of the one criticised. 

The habit of suspended judgment pending an investigation 
of facts is good in morals as well as in science. Pessimism, 
dyspepsia, ill will, and many other undesirable conditions and 
attitudes go with the habit of carping and unnecessary criticism; 
while optimism, good digestion, good will, are the fruits of self- 
control. The educated man or woman should control, not be 
controlled, by the little member which is capable of so much 
good or harm. A little reflection will show us that self-control 
in the matter of what we say of others will add greatly to the 
esteem in which we are held and to our happiness and useful- 
ness. In criticism, let us be severe toward ourselves and gen- 
erous toward others. 

The educated man should not be fastidious. No one can 
afford to be fastidious or squeamish. We call a person fasti- 
dious when his tastes or feelings are offended by trifling defects 
or errors. We call him squeamish when he is excessively par- 
ticular in minor points and when he is over scrupulous as to 
questions of duty. “Whoever examines his own imperfections 
will cease to be fastidious. Whoever restrains his caprice will 
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cease to be squeamish.” A well balanced mind is never fas- 
tidious. 

“He is not vain of a little exclusive information or an un- 
common knack in Latin verse or mathmatical logic.” One of 
the pleasures of the student is to realize that he can be an 
authority in something. It is also possible to reach out into 
regions that are little known or not known at all. If this work 
is met in the right spirit it makes one truth-loving, humble, 
reverent. One realizes how little he knows in comparison with 
the Great Unknown. The greater the excursion one makes 
into the world of knowledge, and the greater one’s exploration 
of the Great Unknown, the more one comes to feel like Newton, 
that he is but a wanderer on the seashore, here and there 
picking up a stray pebble, while the great ocean of truth lies 
before him. There is no place for vanity in the life of 
the cultivated man. Vanity is the sign of an uncultivated man 
or one who wishes to imitate the peacock, which has one of 
the smallest brains among fowls. 

The cultivated man has quick perceptions, broad sympathies, 
wide affinities. His eye is trained to see the beauty of nature 
and the world of life about him. His ear is appreciative of the 
sweet sounds of nature and of art. His sympathies are not con- 
fined to the gossip of the neighborhood or merely to those things 
which help him to get on in the world. “The things that are 
good for human uses are not merely meat and drink, clothes 
and shelter, but the satisfaction of mental and spiritual needs.” 
With these needs the cultivated man must be sympathetic. 

“The cultivated man should be responsive but independent; 
self-reliant but deferential.” There is an independence which 
ignores the best experience that there is and the wisdom of our 
elders. We may not be so self-reliant that we are not willing 
to take the advice of those who are in a position to know 
better than ourselves, or take the reins into our hands when 
others have greater responsibility than we. When we take 
the second thought and consider fully the responsibility of our 
acts, we become responsive to the wishes and judgment of our 
superiors and elders. In the last analysis, however, we must 
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have, after due weight is given to the opinions of others, a 
spirit of independence and self-reliance which will enable us 
to act as our convictions may determine. No majority, how- 
ever great, or authority, however weighty, can take the place 
of the individual judgment or the “light within” in matters 
of morals. We must obtain light from every source, but follow 
the course ultimately which commends itself to our reason and 
conscience. This is independence and self-reliance. 

The cultivated man should love truth and candor, but also 
moderation and proportions. This is fundamental. Unless 
we are primarily and always truth-loving, no amount of refine- 
ment and knowledge can avail us. 

The task of each day should make us more capable of know- 
ing the truth and acting in accordance with it. All else depends 
on this. I always feel that there is great hope for anyone, 
however many faults he may possess, if he is really trying at 
every stage to find out the truth and be frank with himself and 
his fellows. In the matter of frankness, it is especially im- 
portant that we are frank about ourselves, to ourselves, and to 
others. 

The cultivated man should be courageous and gentle. There 
is no antagonism between gentleness and courage. Courage 
is not confined to the acts of men nor the deeds of war. There 
is as much opportunity to show one’s courage in the daily 
difficulties that confront us in the walks of peace as in 
war. It often takes more courage to follow what we believe 
to be our duty than to face the greatest dangers in battle. The 
one must be courage that is the result of conviction and must be 
abiding. The other may be a sudden impulse or the result of 
excitement. 

“The cultivated man is not finished but perfecting.” No 
one should ever think of having a “finished” education. Edu- 
cation is a growth. The attainment of to-day is not sufficient 
for to-morrow. If our ideals are right and our efforts are in 
the right direction, each year should find us perfecting. An im- 
perfect being possessing an immortal soul cannot reach per- 
fection in a finite time. 
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All authorities agree that true culture is not exclusive, but 
the very opposite. The man or woman who has special op- 
portunity for the training of his powers can neither satisfy 
the highest possibility of attainment through living away from 
people, nor fill his obligation to society. By giving to others 
of his knowledge and wisdom, the cultivated man enlarges his 
own possessions and helps contribute to the happiness and wel- 
fare of others. True culture is not aristocratic, but democratic. 

True culture is not attained in solitude, but in society. 
There was a time in the history of learning when the opinion 
prevailed that he who would be a scholar must live as monks 
live. This view, no doubt, had its virtues, but the finer qualities 
of the human heart cannot be touched and cultivated without 
an intimate contact with people. The cultivated man should 
keep in the stream of life and be a part of it. If he allows 
himself to feel that he is set apart from others by his training, 
he is not truly educated, and often becomes critical and un- 
sympathetic with the best things in life. 

And, finally, “the best atmosphere for culture is that of a 
school, college, university, academy, or church, where many 
pursue together the ideals of truth, righteousness, and love.” 
These are the flowers and fruit of life, whether they come 
through college or through a religious society. 

Among Friends, we believe that these ideals should be fos- 
tered seven days in the week. We are not asked to accept any 
particular creed or dogma. No creed is taught among us. 
Weare invited to think for ourselves. The Society does hope 
that its members may grow in the knowledge of truth, right- 
eousness, and love, and that they may gain that kind of culture 
which means intelligence, knowledge, and character, the culture 
described by Matthew Arnold, which aims to learn, in short, 
the will of God and to make it prevail. 


President Swain: Later in the morning there will be 
abundant opportunity for any who care to discuss this view of 
the cultivated man, but before the general discussion we will 
have the chief address of the morning. It is a special privilege 
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for me to introduce the speaker. He happens to have been a 
student of mine. Some eighteen years ago this young man 
came from the country—a very good place for men and women 
to come from—to the State University of Indiana. He gradu- 
ated there, taught for a time in the state, studied at Clark 
University and other places, was for six years a professor in 
Stanford University; the past year he has spent studying in 
Europe. He now comes back to us into the state of Indiana 
to take the Chair of Education in Earlham College. I 
have the pleasure of introducing to you Prof. Edwin Starbuck. 


EDUCATION AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE.* 
EDWIN STARBUCK. 


Friends, There has been in recent years, and there 
is especially at the present time, a note of criticism, if 
not of pessimism, in regard to the training that our 
schools are giving our children and also our young men and 
women. ‘The criticism at the top has blossomed out into this 
positive and constructive statement of the cultivated man of 
President Eliot, with the very apt and beautiful remarks and 
emphasis upon it by President Swain this morning. The 
criticism, I believe, goes to the bottom of our school system, 
and is one that might justly be made from the first grades up 
through the university. It runs something like this: That 
our schools are cultivating, not men and women who respond 
in large, wholesome ways to life in all its beauty and grandeur, 
but they are cultivating boys and girls and men and women 
who respond in little inadequate ways to the things that make 
up our common school and university curriculum. I have 
visited many schools in the states, and in many different states, 
and also in England—not in Canada—and it seems to me that 
the criticism might fairly and justly be made. I hope it is 
different in your city; the most beautiful city, perhaps, in the 
world, I hope is an indication that you have by far the wisest 
and best teachers in the world. J am not sure about that; but 








*Stenographic report, not revised by the speaker. 
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from what I can learn from your own literature, your books 
and reports in Canada, you are having the same struggle and 
the same fight here that we are having in the States, and per- 
haps it is the world-old struggle, since the time of educational 
reformers, that we all have to square ourselves with. 

A little while ago I went into a school that seems to me fairly 
typical, and by way of emphasizing a particular point I wish to 
get before our minds I will tell very briefly what I found there 
—a school in the mountains, with a teacher who had been to 
the normal school for four years, and had imbibed supposedly 
modern ideals of education. I visited the school part of the 
day, and I found there, as so often happens, the whole morn- 
ing, or the best part of the morning, was taken up by arithmetic. 
The arithmetic was given forty-five-minute periods, and by the 
time all the children came up for their turns the morning was 
almost gone, and the little fellows were wilted and drooped 
and tired. And what they were doing is exactly what the 
children are doing in the schools in so many parts of the 
country; they were simply doing sums—subtracting, adding, 
multiplying, dividing, doing sums in interest—this, that and 
the other thing without the slightest interest on the part of the 
pupils in what they were doing. And as the day progressed 
I remarked to this teacher, ‘“What, now, have you in this school 
day that really appeals to the vital interest of these children, 
into which they threw their whole enthusiasm, their whole 
life?” and the teacher looked rather blank. I said, ‘““What, for 
instance, have you that the pupils really enjoy, and do from 
their own standpoint?” The teacher was still blank, and I said, 
“For instance, you make a good deal in this county of nature 
study, which is supposed to give pupils a chance to really enjoy 
the things of nature about them; have you that pe oi Veg sae 
said, “our county does make a great deal of nature study, and 
so do 1;” and as it happened, it came for twenty minutes on 
Friday afternoons. I said, “Reading and literature I notice 
at the normal school; you make quite a point of literature as a 
means of inspiring your pupils.” “Ves, we have that, too;” 
and that was twenty minutes every Friday afternoon. But the 
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whole day was taken up with the routine work, the formal 
studies, so-called, of reading and writing and geography and 
arithmetic and grammar, which had to do with merely 
definition, the formal aspects of those subjects. This is rather 
an exaggerated case, but the picture does not abuse what one . 
finds in so many parts of the country and in the cities. I was 
recently in a large city where it seems to me the condition was 
even worse. A reform teacher, who had had the highest 
educational advantages, coming into the city, told me that it 
took her weeks to get the pupils to respond to anything. They 
thought their business was to sit there quietly in the seats and 
do sums, and this, that and the other.’ She could not get a 
really vigorous and faithful response to her own questions; 
that had not been expected through those children’s lives before. 

In short, our schools are constructed for the education of the 
distinctly intellectual reflex of the intellectual activities of chil- 
dren, and are not constructed for getting children awake and 
investigating, and really alive over the questions that concern 
human life and the greater and higher aspects of human life. 
Our schools, that is to say, are developing life in little points of 
reflex activity, of doing sums, or parsing sentences, and to 
such an extent are they concerned, I believe, with the cultiva- 
tion of life in little points, that if this kind of reaction goes on 
and becomes a habitual reaction of children, it is making re- 
ligion an improbability, unless religion shall be developed in 
the child’s mind independent of the influences that exist in the 
common school. It is developing life so in points that the 
tendency is, if other influences than the common school do not 
come in, that we shall have persons of mustard-seed souls— 
little souls that respond in little ways to little things, in place of 
having large souls that look upward and outward and onward, 
and respond in wholesome and vital ways. Now, if this goes 
on and becomes habitual, it is tending to make religion an 
improbability, because religion, if it is anything, it seems to 
me, is a whole experience; it takes in the whole self, the entire 
personality; it responds vitally and vigorously when the re- 
ligious life is at its best. Religion has to do with the response 
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of the heart to its sense of reality. It is nota thing that has to 
do with our intellectual conceptions altogether, or duty, or im- 
mortality, or what not; it is the vital, vigorous response of a 
whole life to its sense of what is really vital and true and 
abiding. 

This kind of training that is so prevalent—not so prevalent, 
I believe, as to warrant a note of discouragement in the sense 
that I have seemed to represent it, but sufficiently prevalent to 
make it a serious question for you and me this morning—this 
kind of education which cultivates life in specific points in the 
place of cultivating the deeper impulses and aspirations of the 
human life, it seems to be is defeating its own end, if the end 
is purely to educate men who shall be scientists, who shall 
handle the subject-matter of the sciences, the microscope and 
the staining solutions, and the technique of statistics, and what 
not, that has to do with intellectual research, scientific research 
and intellectual culture. It seems to me that this kind of 
training is defeating its own end, because the scientific attitude 
at its best is really a religious attitude; and I believe it could 
be demonstrated, were it our purpose to do so, that all those men 
who have made scientific discoveries, who have led the world 
onward in matters of intellectual insight, are not people who 
have had, so much, keen intellects as persons who have become 
enthused and intoxicated over truth. It is certainly eminently 
true that very few scientific discoveries in olden times or recent 
times have been made by logical and scientific. inference. 
Huyjens, for instance, who discovered the telescope, says that 
his discovery of the telescope did not come by logical procedure. 
He says, on the contrary, having happened to make it, it 
seemed to him that it would take a superhuman mind to go 
through the course of logical procedure by which the thing 
might have been understood after having been discovered. 
What he did was to feel his way into the situation, manipulate 
the things about him that had to do with refraction and re- 
flection, and feeling his way into the situation he felt his way 
to the discovery. One of the greatest students of modern 
times, Moth of Vienna, makes the same statement, and writes 
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on the same point, and says that his discoveries, which have 
been epoch-making in his particular field of science, did not 
come by any such procedure; they came, he says, by responses 
to fortuitous circumstances. Riding along in a railway train 
one day he happened to see that objects in passing a curve on 
the railway train had a certain peculiar slant that would not 
be accounted for by the slope of the train, even. He set to 
work to study it; that is to say, he was hungry to know; he was 
feeling his way into this particular situation in which he found 
himself, and having felt his way into the particular situation the 
thing came to him of its own accord. That is to say, he became 
hungry to know, he became hungry to digest; he was hunger- 
ing and thirsting after truth, and the truth came to him, not 
by intellectual procedure. I believe that scientists cannot be 
made by that procedure. One of the recent great men of 
science, Professor Huxley, in his letters goes on to say that the 
true attitude of a scientist, the attitude that he had come to 
himself, seemed to him to be represented best by the Christian 
doctrine of surrender of self to the will of God, and he says 
he never attained happiness till he had come to that attitude in 
which he let the facts as they came up lead him, and gave him- 
self up to the leading of those facts, with a confidence and 
faith that the truth would come. I say the kind of little spot- 
wisdom that we are getting in the schools to-day, little pillules 
of wisdom, is tending against the development of scientific 
men ; and all the more is it against the development of religious 
men. 

It is a question to-day whether the schools can give religious 
training or not. You are facing it here in your country; we 
are facing it in ours. The objection to religious training in 
the schools is that you don’t want the teachers to come there 
and teach their own dogmas, their own doctrine; you are afraid 
of the other denominations; and in some parts of the world it 
has come to be that legislation has left out religious training, 
and it means by religious training the training of that particu- 
lar kind of religion that centers in dogmas, that centers in 
doctrines, that centers in theories and conceptions and formula- 
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tions about what the God-life is, and about what particular 
God-life you are going to believe in, whether it is Unitarian 
or Trinitarian. That is what we mean by religious training; 
we mean theological training. It is fortunate that such re- 
ligious training, if this is what we mean by religious train- 
ing is ruled out by law; and I should be glad, for 
one, that it should be ruled out in every country for any 
one to come into the schools and try to teach some intellectual 
comprehension of the facts of religion. I think it is fortunate, 
simply because I believe in schools, as everywhere else,” in- 
tellectual procedure defeats religion. Our theories about God, 
our comprehension, our beliefs formulated in creeds and 
doctrines, they can separate, but they never can unite; they can 
bring people apart into different clans, but they never can throw 
the body politic into wholesome sympathetic reaction. It 
makes against religion. And I believe the disease of religion 
to-day, if it has one big disease, is that intellectualism has 
come into religion, just as intellectualism has come into the 
schools. The reaction in Germany to-day is a reaction of the 
young, vigorous, strong men who have formed societies within 
the churches, from which usually the ministers are happily 
excluded, that oppose dogma and doctrine, and say they will 
have none of that. Ifa preacher is very good and very whole- 
some they will vote him in; otherwise he is voted out. And 
the reason the churches are not gaining the hold they ought on 
the people to-day is, I believe, because the preachers are preach- 
ing doctrines instead of preaching life and inspiring enthusiasm 
for the good things of life. From the bottom of the common 
school to the top, it seems to me, the condition will be more 
wholesome in the long run if we cultivate the pupil’s religious 
sentiments and thoughtful feelings for truth, and inspire a 
hungering and thirsting after what is true and good and beauti- 
ful, and leave entirely outside the matters of doctrine. 

The religious attitude, what is it? Students are telling us 
nowadays, and I believe rightly, that the religious life consists 
and has its rise in something like this: that here is my little 
sphere of life, into which there are continual incursions of 
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truth from outside my little scope, my little horizon that I call 
myself, that are continually troubling and bothering my life 
until I must assimilate them and adjust them. It has its rise 
in this fact, that there are incursions from larger life outside, 
continually working themselves over into my own little life, and 
irritating, just as a thorn in the flesh; and just as the flesh 
cannot be happy until the thorn is assimilated or rejected, so 
the spiritual life of man, when the great mysteries are coming 
into it, cannot be happy until it assimilates and digests and 
takes into its own self the larger truth that is coming into it. 
That is the way our truth always comes, by some sort of an 
incursion within the life itself. Christian truth in religion and 
science, I believe, never comes by an intellectual procedure. A 
type of it would be the type of Sir Allan Hamilton in the 
discovery of the quaternions. They were discovered for him, 
and he goes on to say that in crossing the Brome bridge one 
day he took out his note-book and jotted into it the fundamental 
relations between the three angles of a triangle, which students 
find to-day as the right relation of the quaternions; and he says 
he felt a galvanic shock—a feeling of want satisfied in that 
experience, which had cost him fifteen years of anxiety, and 
which he believed would warrant the devotion of his life for 
fifteen years tocome. The truth came to him; it is an incursion 
of the larger life outside that is coming into the life inside. 
The poets are the same way. Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
that his best poems he did not write; they were written for him. 
That is a truth we find in our own experience. When the 
larger life breaks into our little range of consciousness, and 
when it comes to the great truths of life that stir us to our 
depths, and we respond to them in the Bible way, that is re- 
ligion. Religion involves an attitude within this little sphere 
that I call my own personality. My own life involves a certain 
attitude to the larger life outside—that attitude of receptivity 
and responsiveness. Not only must I be willing for it to come 
into my life, but the distinctly religious attitude is that in which 
I come to aspire towards the larger truth outside; and so the 
true nature of religion, perhaps, is faith, in which the individual 
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comes to hunger and thirst after the great things that are 
beyond and above and around, and to have confidence that 
when the attitude to receive is right the great things of life 
will come in. And this it seems to me, is the religious attitude. 
I believe that it is possible for the schools to cultivate this 
distinctive religious attitude. There is hardly a study in the 
whole curriculum, in the hands of a wide-awake school teacher, 
which may not be the means of cultivating an attitude of 
pleasure in some larger thing beyond and outside—some 
aspiration toward the thing that is coming next hour and next 
day and next week; the leaning out of the individual towards 
beauties that are breaking in all about. And it ought to be 
the chief end of education, to cultivate the responsiveness to 
truth, to beauty, to goodness, that will make a responsible 
and live and growing human being. 

The question might be, Where do these incursions come 
from, that break into this little sphere of myself? There are 
many answers to it, and I suppose all of them are more or less 
true. It comes from the residuum of my own past experience, 
from childhood on. In our childhood I believe that we are 
taking in the influences that come from father, mother, sister, 
brother, and other persons, and digesting them, and working 
them over into ourselves. We are taking in not only from 
persons around, but from things around. Our little bits of 
influence are responding to these in very vital ways. And 
these influences are coming, too, perhaps, as some of our 
friends are trying to teach us, from the fact that we are sur- 
rounded by a world of spiritual influences—I do not know 
what truth there is in that—that continually give reports to our 
own individual consciousness. They come through those in- 
fluences that break within the range of my own sympathy. 
They come from the stock of race inheritance, from times 
immemorial. My ancestors have been hoarding up experience 
after experience, improving on their failures, profiting by their 
successes, until at last I come into life bearing in me the 
residuum of the past life that has gone before. That is to say, 
I am the reservoir of race wisdom; and there is implanted 
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within me, because of this great continuity that exists through- 
out life, a fine hereditary memory, as one of our students has 
aptly called it, which we call conscience, that teaches me, that 
breaks in from the fact that I am an inheritor of the wisdom 
of the ages. Now, this latter point of view seems to me to be 
a Friendly one, that this little life of mine, from boyhood on, 
is receiving its wisdom and its life from the great world-life, 
and—if we were to turn theologians, and very aptly we might 
turn so—we should say from the God-life, because it is the way 
of God in making the world that he passes on the wisdom of 
adults to children to the third and fourth generation, and even 
for a longer time. 

‘We are coming to believe nowadays, and I think rightly, 
that religion gets its content from the sum of instinctive endow- 
ments that the individual starts into life with, and carries 
through life with him; that the individual, from boyhood on, is 
a spring in which there well up the brute and animal and human 
instincts, the sum of which gives tone and coloring and quality 
and motive and content to the whole of life itself. If we had 
time I believe we could easily make ourselves fairly con- 
vinced that the religious life, as we find it in human beings 
to-day, is receiving its coloring from this stock of race instincts. 
If we look at the religious life of people to-day, what do we 
find? We find selfishness and curiosity and love and rivalry 
and fear and emulation and so on—we might continue the 
enumeration of those instincts which in the religious life, if 
you stop to analyse them, seem to have exactly the same qual- 
ity, the same tone, the same character as the brute instincts 
below man; and it looks as if what life is continually doing is 
to take these child instincts, these brute instincts that crop 
out in little children, and carry them into the higher reaches 
of consciousness until they become transformed into spiritual 
quality and spiritual essence. 

Now, let us look at two or three of these for a moment, and 
see if this looks probable. Here is the religious life that you 
have lived and people around you have lived. I see it is full 
of self-interest; biologists are telling us nowadays that self- 
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concern—self-interest—self-preservation, is the first law of life; 
and in many people, and in many periods of religious develop- 
ment, it has seemed to be the first law of the religious life. If 
you look at the prayers people make to-day, they get down 
and beg for mercy and forgiveness, for bread, for clothes, for 
success, and then they end up chiefly by an appeal for eternal 
welfare,—“Bring us safely to Thyself in glory, where we may 
enjoy Thee forever.” It is a prayer for self; and the songs 
we sing are selfish songs. You will find, if you look through 
the hymns, as two or three of our students have, that one is 
almost startled and amazed by the amount of self-concern 
there is in the songs we sing. Some of these we sing singly, 
and then the people sing as duets and quartettes, and then the 
whole congregation together. For instance: 


“Ashamed of Jesus, shall it be, 
A mortal man ashamed of Thee?” 


And then as the song proceeds you see the keynote of the 


whole thing: 
“Ashamed of Jesus? Yes, I may, 
When I’ve no guilt to wash away.” 


And then it ends like this: 


“And oh, may this my glory be, 
That Christ is not ashamed of me.” 


There you have given yourself away. You are concerned 
about what Christ is going to think of you, what God is going 
to do with you. And if we had had time to look through we 
should find that the formulations of our theologians, too, from 
Paley on down, have had this keynote within it; and also all 
the hedonists in ethics, from Mill on down, have had this key- 
note—that the chief end of ethics and the chief end of religion 
is self-interest. Paley said, for instance, that in ethics what 
you are after is your own highest happiness, and the differ- 
ence between ethics and religion is, in ethics you are concerned 
about your highest happiness in this world, and that religion 
has to do with your highest happiness in the world to come. 
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That is to say, we do not have to look very keenly or neatly 
into the facts of religion as we find it, to see that self-interest is 
present in religion. It ought to be. I say that our religious 
life is getting its quality, it is getting its back-bone, it is getting 
its character, from the sum total of instincts that are coming 
down to us. Christ, when he formulated a thing, formulated 
it in terms of self. “Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” “Yourself” is the measure of virtue. ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” “Blessed is he that humbleth himself, for he shall 
be exalted.” “Thou shalt lose thine ownself,” he says in so 
many places; it is like the seed falling into the ground and 
dying, but it is in order that you may gain some other, higher 
good. It is the lower self being cast away for the higher self. 
And that brings one to the second brute instinct and human 
instinct, the animal instinct that feeds religion—the highest 
self-protection. “To thine own self be true,” said old Polonius, 
I think, with a smile on his face; he was wiser than perhaps 
we think; he was half joking in all the context of the thing, 
and I believe half joking when he said: 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The highest self-interest strives toward the ideal, “Be ye per- 
fest, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” That is the 
instinct we see going on in animals and plants and everything. 
Darwin found that on the hillside there were plants growing 
together, elbowing each other, trying to crush and shut out each 
other, until by and by you had one-fourth or one-tenth the 
number of plants that you started with. And so you find the 
animals destroying each other, teeth and claws and nail; you 
find in human life the armies and navies and police courts and 
laws that are concerned with preserving self-interest. And 
so it is in religion. There has come up into the higher 
ground of self-interest that old instinct which would be crass 
if left on the lower plane. And so there is love. I do not need 
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to dwell on that very much, because Drummond, in that scien- 
tific poem of his, the “Ascent of Man,” has made us see, in 
world-wide terms, how this old human endowment of love— 
the love of mother for babe, of mother for father, and the two 
for each other, the ties that come in family life, and then the 
attachments that come in the clan and in society, have been 
what has given us the highest expression of love in the world. 
It is taking that which exists on the low plane, and widening 
it and refining it until it becomes an adequate expression for 
the religious life. It becomes religious life at its best. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy might, mind, and 
strength ; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” And these 
are the ends of religion; they are the greatest ends of religion, 
perhaps, and the students of the religious life to-day are telling 
us the same thing. I may simply say that it is fed by all the 
instincts that enter in. “‘How can a man love God whom he 
hath not seen unless he loves man whom he hath seen?” and 
how can he love man whom he hath seen unless his mother 
before him loved the babe, and unless the babe loved the toy and 
the play? It is a school for the higher essentials of religion 
and sociology—this instinct that Ribot has made so much of, 
and Guyot in recent times, not necessarily the instinct, as 
Drummond seemed to think, of love of mother for child that 
follows along the evolution of the reproductive life, but also 
that which develops in connection with the gregarious life of 
persons. If people were dropped down into this world, exist- 
ing as we do to-day, with the reproductive instinct eliminated, 
and were thrown together, they would learn to need each other 
and love each other and aspire for each other, just as the bees 
and ants who are thrown together without the reproductive life 
to bind them together into close family relationships will lay 
down their lives for each other; and in connection with our 
contact one with another, and our relation of man to man and 
woman to woman, and man to woman, and our contact with 
nature, we have come to need each other. And so the instinct 
- of brotherhood has come to be one of the great binding ties 
of religion. If it were not for our enjoyment of each other, 
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and the sense that in each other we find the divine life, what 
would our churches amount to to-day? They would not exist. 
And so with curiosity, which physiologists are telling us has 
made man walk upright, just as when you go along you find a 
little rabbit or a little squirrel sitting on its hind feet seeing 
how far it can look. That has grown into an habitual attitude, 
so that we can stand upright and look about the world. We 
are curious to see and handle and experience the things of life 
about us; and curiosity in religion to-day is one of the things 
that make for aspiring and trying to know. It is the same 
instinct that makes the scientist want to know what the North 
Pole is like—if you want to call him a scientist. It is this 
instinct that drives the scientist to spend his days and his nights, 
instead of enjoying himself at some pleasure or recreation, in 
finding out the thing that is staring him in the face; and he is 
driven by this instinct of curiosity which, when it becomes 
developed, goes into the spirit of truth-seeking, so that the 
task holds him, glues him to the spot, till he cannot leave it. 
And soin religion. This is the thing that leads us on to feeling 
that there is some great mystery in life that is about to break; 
a feeling that life has something that it is about to give up and 
reveal to us, and we are aspiring toward it and praying toward 
it and throwing ourselves into rapport with it; we are curious to 
know what is behind. Curiosity is one of the strong impulses 
in the development of new religions. Darwin found that if 
you shake in a monkey-cage a box with a banana in it, the 
monkey is crazy with curiosity and excitement until by some 
hook or crook or turn he can get the box open. And so if you 
sound a note of newness into the ears of people to-day in a 
religious way—in spiritualism, or Christian science, or what 
not, that professes to raise the veil and show people something 
that is beyond, they are crazy with curiosity; they come and 
join and fall in line. And not only in the new but in the old, 
it is this instinct that holds us together and leads us on into the 
effort to conquer all the new things that lie before us. 

Fear is another human instinct that goes deep down. The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom; and the instinct of fear, 
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wholesomely existing in human life and in animal life, is the 
beginning of its wisdom of any kind. This holds it in check, 
makes it feel that the world is bigger than it, and it has to have 
proper respect and reverence for the things that exist outside. 
The law of gravitation will crush you if you don’t look out; the 
laws that are all about us—the universe is full of them—are 
going to defeat our ends unless we have a proper sense of 
respect and reverence for the great universe outside. So we 
come to fear, to stand in awe in morality; it is the great bulwark 
of the Christian life. We have a chance to square ourselves 
with that sometimes when people are thrown into new sur- 
roundings where fear has been reduced. During the Galves- 
ton flood, for instance, it was found that there the people who 
were thought respectable, in the place of rescuing the perishing, 
were turning themselves into ghouls and stripping the dead 
bodies of jewelry and money, so that they had to call in the 
police and militia from another city to stop the outrage. When 
our soldiers got into China, where people could not talk about 
them, where the social scandal could not run its course, they 
would make a target of some poor Chinaman standing on a 
raft, and pick him off, and have the fun of seeing him fall into 
the water. They would steal, and call it getting souvenirs and 
relics to go to the government, and what not. Just get people 
away from their own surroundings where fear cannot come in, 
and see what a fine little film this thing is that we call spiritual- 
ity and morality. It needs to be stayed by all the instincts that 
are welling up in man, and fear of our own personal destruction 
is that which holds us. I may say in passing that fear is reduc- 
ing itself out of religion at the present time. I believe, too, in 
this time when hell-fire has disappeared, it has disappeared 
because it has been extinguished by a little too much wateri- 
ness in our religion. I believe that religious zeal and enthusiasm 
has lost part of its fear. The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. Ribot and other students say that this same fear, 
when carried up into the higher regions of conscience, trans- 
forms itself into respect and reverence, and that religion is built, 
as one of the students says, on a two-fold scale of love and fear 
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—love, which aims to reach out into the higher things, and 
fear, which is the keynote of the subtle undertow and under- 
tone of reverence and dependence. If we had time to go on, I 
believe we could see this is true. I want to go just far enough 
so that we begin to see the point that religious life to-day, in 
full-grown men and women, has all the coloring of all the 
instinctive endowments of man, and so clearly are they marked 
that one can hardly mistake them. And now, the business of 
religion, historically and at the present time, has been to take 
these various instinctive endowments and keep them in proper 
harmony and relation and proportion. For instance, although 
love is rightly regarded as the keynote of religion, there was a 
time when it was a business to keep that down, simply because 
one finds that in the development of life it comes, with all its 
bearings and aspirations, to fill too great a place, certainly in 
its lower relations. Pharisaism has been breaking out in the 
religious life in every country and every. time, so that there 
came a time a little while ago, in the history of Christianity, 
when monks believed in celibacy. They believed the repro- 
ductive life, which is one of the keynotes of religion, one of the 
roots of the religious life, was about to get out of relation, and 
so they made the whole ramification of it unholy and unclean, 
and believed in celibacy and practiced it. They were trying to 
keep down the improper expression of a human instinct. And 
so with self; the business of religion sometimes is to keep it 
down, and so we sing, 


“None of self, and all of Thee,” 


and we try to squelch it, and tone it down, and keep it in 
proper proportion. As one of the students has said, religion 
exists as a regulative impulse; it keeps the self-regarding im- 
pulses in proper subjection to other regarding and love impulses. 
Sometimes it is the business of religion to preach it up, as I was 
saying a while ago. Christ preached it up when he taught us 
that self in its proper expression was the true measure of re- 
ligion. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” And so with fear, we sometimes preach it up, 
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and then sometimes preach it down; and it is the business of 
religion to keep it in proper relation. 

It seems to me that there is another instinct that is more 
vital and fundamental still than those I have named, and that 
is the instinct of self-expression. Religion is at its best when 
it stands for the spontaneous welling up of this stock of life 
within me in response to the great world outside. We are 
coming to see that the human life is dynamic; and the reason 
religion is here is simply because I am a developed and evolved 
creature, and my fullest, deepest life must express itself, just 
as the life of a little child must express itself; just as the life of 
an artist must express itself in a poem or a piece of music, or 
what not. I must sing, I must worship, I must do this, that, 
and the other. The keynote of religion, its central tap-root, I 
believe, is the instinct of self-expression. Certainly the re- 
ligionists tell us that religion is not religion until it comes to 
be a glad and full song of the soul in setting forth the great 
things that have come to it. 

And now, after so long a discussion of this simple fact, I 
want to raise the point as to why I have done it? why we have 
spent thistime? Itisthis. Hereisa little child. We cannot 
doubt that this little child is an expression, and the most beauti- 
‘ful and fullest expression, of race life; and our business as 
teachers in the common schools is to take this little child and 
bring him along the road that the race has traveled, and we 
have here within the little child the raw material that is going 
to make of it a spiritual and religious creature. It seems to me 
that the highest end of a teacher is to take this little developing 
germ of possibility, a little child, and work on its instinctive life, 
and bring out, in the highest reaches of development and high- 
est levels of refinement, those endowments that nature has 
implanted in it. If you can take a little child, and make it 
properly fearful—and you can do it; if you can make it properly 
loving—and you can do it; if you can make it properly curious 
—and you can do it—curious in the right sense, which develops 
into real aspiration and hunger for truth; if you can take it 
and work on its instinctive sense of rivalry and emulation, 
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which is one of the things that makes us aspire to have our 
church outdo the rest, and this is one of the legitimate human 
instincts; if you can take each one of these instincts; 1f you can 
get a child full of self-expression, and make it love to turn itself 
loose and write a poem, or copy a lesson, or throw itself into 
the lesson because there is something there that you have felt is 
worth while, and it is coming along, and glad to express itself 
in that way; if you play on its instinct of self-expression, and 
take pains always that it is working toward the highest kind of 
self-expression; if you can take these instinctive endowments 
of little children and play on them in a proper way, and develop 
them from lower to higher, it seems to me that the raw material 
is there in child-life by which we can attain any end that we 
desire. You see now what I mean by saying that it is fortunate 
our catechisms and our doctrines and our dogmas and our 
theologies are swept out of the school life by law; and I believe 
it would be a fortunate thing if our common schools would 
make us eliminate them from our own schools and cause us to 
play on the spiritual life of the children with stories, with 
poems, with literature, with the interest in a hundred things 
around them that make them enjoy the great facts of civiliza- 
tion that have bound men and women together into communi-, 
ties and cities and countries. If we get the children filled with 
interest and enthusiasm for all these things, we can develop 
within the child a religious impulse that far transcends any- 
thing that we can get from teaching of doctrines and dogmas. 
The raw material is there for the use of the teacher in the 
common schools. 

Now, a question might be, Have I been describing a species 
of naturalism that rules out the divine life, the God-life, from 
the school? I say, no, as far from that as the poles are from 
one another, and as diametrically opposed to one another as 
that. We are coming to believe nowadays that we are ready 
for a new revelation of the divine life in the world. We have 
been having long enough a child-God, a child-made God, a 
savage-inade God that stands apart from his universe and 
tinkers with the wheels and mechanism of it, and produces ex- 
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ceptional and startling things to demonstrate his existence and 
reality. We are coming to feel that this life of yours and 
mine, this life of children, this life of plants, this whole uni- 
verse, is a poem of beauty, a poem of truth, and is itself an 
expression of the divine life. That is to say, we are coming to 
feel—and it seems to me that it is exactly in line with the 
tradition of the Friends’ church—that God is as big as we 
think, and bigger, that this universe is his dwelling. The 
chief function of the teacher nowadays is to go along this 
same line and tendency, and believe that in this baby-child there 
is the germ of the divine life. These instincts, that we call 
animal instincts, we need to elevate, and dignify, and come 
reverently toward them, believing that there is the real life of 
God. It takes God twenty-one or twenty-five years to make a 
man; it takes him longer than that to make a world, and te 
make a human race; and why should we believe that God stands 
outside of the world, and some time—at sixteen or seventeen 
or twenty-five or thirty—he puts his stamp on a being and he 
says, “Now it is mine’? God is bigger than that. It is not a 
species of naturalism that I am trying to set forth this morning; 
it is a species of supernaturalism, or a naturalism that is big 
enough and divine enough to include reality, and I believe that 
is our business as teachers—to take a little bigger view of the 
God-life. Now, what shall we do? If we are going to have 
a betterment of the conditions in our common schools—and my 
chief function here this morning is to look toward that better- 
ment—how is it to come about? I should say the first con- 
dition for the betterment is to have teachers who understand 
human nature, and who understand growing human nature. 
My analysis of it this morning may not be right; I dare say 
ten years from now I shall think much differently; but what I 
do feel is that we need teachers who understand the facts of 
the development of human life enough so that they can follow 
along and produce results that are fuller and ampler and more 
adequate than are now realized. To do that, we will simply 
have to be intermediates in processes that nature is trying to 
work out; we will have to be workers together with nature; 
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we will have to be workers together with God. It is possible, 
I believe, for a teacher to feel her way into growing human 
life until she comes to take her stand within it, and to feel that 
she is working along warm-heartedly with the forces that are 
working themselves out in child life; to take these various 
endowments of child life and work on them, and get out of 
them a great symphony, just as an organist will take his keys 
and work out of them a great harmony and symphony. And 
the business of the teacher is, secondly, to understand life, and 
what it is made of. Our chief end as teachers is to use this 
common-school material, this high-school material, this college 
and university stuff, so that we can make it over into men 
and women; and to do that, we must understand what relation 
religion bears to human life so that the trend can be not only 
toward life but toward religion—which are one, at their best. 
And, thirdly, I should say what we want to do is to have 
teachers who can make the subject-matter of the school, that is 
now there, the means of real culture. I hinted awhile ago— 
and I wish there was time to emphasize it still more—that there 
is nothing that needs to be taught in the school, even away 
down in the grades, that may not be real culture material, that 
tends toward the making of that definition we have had this 
morning of a cultivated man and cultivated woman. I have 
seen teachers who could take the commonest sort of stuff and 
get the pupils full of enthusiasm and interest for it. I saw a 
teacher once who taught geometry—supposed to be one of the 
driest and most uninteresting studies of all. He spent some 
weeks at first in having the class try to find out what geometry 
is and what its processes are, and what they mean for life; 
what it means to prove a thing; what you can prove, and what 
you cannot prove; and he had those students so enthusiastic 
over this supposedly dry and mechanical subject, geometry, that 
by and by, in the class-room it happened that when a pupil 
would get up, after days of effort by the whole class and teacher 
together to make a right demonstration of some original prob- 
lem, and make a neat, clean, precise definition, the class would 
break out in applause just as if it were a great actor on the stage 
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that had done something worthy of applause. That is to say, 
in this dry, mechanical thing that you call geometry it is pos- 
sible to give it life consequence; and I believe there is nothing 
in the school—arithmetic or grammar or what not—that can- 
not, under the hand of a live teacher, attain life consequence; 
and there is so much in the common school that cannot have 
anything else but life consequence if we allow it to come in. 
But the thing has gone dead, relatively, in so many communi- 
ties, simply because we feel the necessity of promoting our 
pupils; and to promote them we must give them examinations, 
and we must grade them; and the mechanical technique and 
mechanism of the common school has tended to make the whole 
thing so mechanical that the teacher is thrown into a mechanism 
herself, and tends to become a mechanism. But I say there is 
much in the common school that cannot have anything else 
but life consequence, and I admire the teacher who has the 
courage to select it, and abide by it, and teach it, and use it— 
literature and poems that men have written; the great novels 
like those of George Eliot that stand out as monuments of 
beauty and truth; to get the older pupils interested in that sort 
of thing so they rise to the dignity and grandeur of the plot 
that is portrayed there, so they see life in its manifold relations 
and feel the consequence and the value of the laws of life and 
of nature, the consequnce of the spirit abiding by the great and 
true and beautiful things in life; take a poem like “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” or “In Memoriam,” and get the pupils to feel their way 
into that sort of thing; this, it seems to me, is cultivating really 
the religious life, because it is doing that which religion is 
doing—getting human beings to respond deeply and broadly 
toward the great things of life, and to aspire toward those 
things that are beyond. So with art; it ought to be in our 
schools from the bottom to the top. So with history, and those 
things that have to do with the culture subjects. 

The last point I shall mention, and what we most need in the 
common school, to make it a real health-giving and life-giving 
and religion-developing institution, is to have men and women 
in the teaching profession who have come to their own spiritual 
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heritage. The things of the spiritual life are as catching as 
anything else; they are as catching as fire; they are as con- 
tagious as disease. The first and essential thing is to get 
a person in the school who has worked out her world so 
that her horizon is widened and is clear, and she understands 
what the great movements of life are within her own life, and 
what her life is and stands for as a factor in the development 
of life around her. We need matured and ripe and developed 
men and women, first of all. There was a time away back in 
another country when something like that obtained. Away 
back in India, a long time ago, after the Vedic period, in the 
Brahminic period they gave over the education of the children 
to the older men. They divided life into four stages: boy- 
hood, young man- and womanhood, when one was learning; 
then the period of productiveness, when one was a father and 
took part in the social things about him; and then the real 
beginning of life, along about fifty, when he went to 
the forest and lived there and studied the secrets of 
the forest-dwellers. What they did that for was that 
they might go back to society again; not to dwell as hermits, 
but to come back again with the things that they had 
found out, and they came back supposedly with a revelation to 
give to the children, and they gave to the children in ones and 
twos, to the pupils who would follow around those old wise 
teachers, they would give them years of culture and training. 
These were the teachers; they were the sages; they were the 
seers who came back as teachers. And now it has come about, 
through a funny sort of social evolution, that we have children 
as teachers. We have people in the schools all the way from 
sixteen and seventeen and eighteen to the unnamable age of 
thirty-five and forty as teachers—people who have not worked 
out their life yet into clearness, so that they have not the 
capacity to feel the great currents of life that are playing 
through it. What we want, first of all, is teachers, and that 
will solve the situation—teachers who can stand above the 
regime, the mechanism, and teach regardless of the premises, 
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regardless of technique, regardless of this, that, and the other 
that the machine has forced down upon the teacher; whose 
soul has overgrown the situation, and whose life is a well- 
spring of beauty and strength and spirituality. And when we 
can get wise teachers, and when those teachers are wise enough 
to try to cultivate responsible, healthy boys and girls, then the 
thing will solve itself; but we are a long way from that yet, 
and will be. It takes your life and mine to work toward it, 
even. It is possible, I say, to make the religious life within 
develop right here in the school, and it is possible to make 
religion and education stand for the development of those 
things which are high and beautiful and spiritual and noble, 
and that ought to be your end and mine in the education to-day. 


President Swain: There is no more important question be- 
fore Friends, or before any of the denominations or before the 
public schools of the country, than this question of religion in 
the schools. This question will be now open for general dis- 
cussion, but I think that I will meet the approval of this audi- 
ence when I suggest that John William Graham open this dis- 
cussion. 


Joun Wriiitam Grauam: The concern of Professor Star- 
buck’s lecture, and the concern, as I know, of much of his life, 
is to teach us that there goes to the making of religion almost 
all that is good in human life. In order to show us that, from 
his standpoint as a psychologist, he has gone through a some- 
what cold and scientific analysis of the faculties of human 
nature which constitute, he has told us, part of the religious 
life. Now, it appears to me that we might summarize that 
part of Professor Starbuck’s address by saying that there is a 
good deal of human nature in religious people; but I cannot 
help feeling as though there may have been in many minds— 
there was certainly in my own—a feeling that we did not quite 
get to the root of the matter sufficiently in that psychological 
analysis. I mean, for instance, let us begin with Professor 
Harnack’s great definition of Christianity. He says—and I 
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suppose it would do for a general definition of religion—that 
religion is the eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength 
and under the eyes of God. That is to say that religion is the 
meeting of human nature with the divine nature. Now, out of 
the meeting of two things you are very apt to get something 
entirely different from either of them. If you put the choky, 
foul-smelling gas called chlorine along with the dull, white, 
inert metal called sodium, and heat them in a properly chemical 
manner, you get common salt, chloride of sodium, which is not 
in the least like chlorine, and not in the least like sodium, but is 
something entirely different. My central belief is that religion 
is. something as entirely different from the psychological ten- 
dencies and propensities which it lays hold of, as salt is from 
chlorine, and that therefore what we must never for a moment 
lose sight of is this: that religion is a life and a process of 
which we have been hearing this morning only of the raw 
material on the psychological side. I am not sure that I 
entirely agree, even with the analysis of human qualities as 
useful for religion, which has been given to us. I think that in 
these matters quality is everything and quantity is immaterial ; 
and I confess that I should not feel it my duty to instruct my 
children in rivalry in order that in time to come their religious 
instinct for rivalry might be a strong one. Neither should I 
bring up my children on the lines of fear in order that their 
religion might be well and strongly based on an elementary 
characteristic such as fear. My feeling is very much, indeed, 
that we need to keep these lower instincts of religion in the 
background, and that we want purity in our faith rather than 
strenuousness or bigotry or fanaticism or any of these things 
‘which we may call strength. We really want purity ; and there- 
fore it is on the side of love, and enquiry, and social instincts, . 
rather than on some other sides, that personally I should like to 
lay stress. But I do not believe that we have got to the root 
of the matter from the psychological point of view at all yet. 
Yor I believe that there is that within ourselves which is a spe- 
cial organ of religion. Sometimes it may be called. the soul; 
sometimes it may be called the subliminal self; sometimes it 
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might be called the higher Ego. Whatever it may be called, 
I believe that the secret of the Lord is to be found in the part 
of ourselves which at present is not analyzed by our ordinary 
psychologists, and which hardly come into that part of human 
nature on which Professor Starbuck has so clearly dwelt to-day. 


Henry W. Wivsur: Unfortunately the most of us belong 
to the common people, of whom the Lord has made so many, 
and it will be necessary to express the deep things of life in the 
vernacular of the common people, as far as possible, before we 
shall get at the conclusion of the whole matter. It seems to 
me that under the topic for discussion, which is, “Education 
in the Religious Life,” there are about two things to be con- 
sidered, and in considering them we must consider the relation- 
ship which they have to our lives. As I see it, education tends 
to make religion intelligently zealous and reasonably sane. 
Religion tends to take our education out of cold storage and 
warm it over, so it can be made use of in the work of human 
life. There is not very much mystery about it. It is a plain 
matter-of-fact thing if we hunt for it rightly. A large part of 
what we call sin in the world is simply misused activity or mis- 
applied energy. Religion is such a development of the spiritual 
sense that we shall know enough to put the right things in the 
right places and maintain our natural and normal and healthy 
relationship to our environment, a large part of which, we must 
remember, is divine. We have been told this morning regard- 
ing the length and breadth and thickness of our inheritance. 
It is certainly very large. Emerson sang a long time ago: 


“T am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Czesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


So are all of us possessed of this ownership. But the mere 
ownership in itself may be a drag upon our humanity, may bea 
clog upon our progress, may be a dead weight upon our aspira- 
tion and our inspiration. The thing we want to know is, what 
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to do with our ownership. We are owners of the sphere; we 
are inheritors of the past; we are the enjoyers of the stored- 
up knowledge and inspiration and spiritual life of all the people 
that have gone before us; but that, in and of itself, does not 
make us rich, nor wise, nor good. It is the ability to use our 
ownership which makes us wise. It seems to me that the 
function of education in the religious life is to simply do that 
thing—to make us know when to use and where to use our 
energy. The storage battery of religion is necessarily in the 
human heart, and it manifests itself in the outward expres- 
sion. Just now, among Friends, there is infinitely more 
danger in repression than there is in expression, and our re- 
ligion needs to seek itself and its outlet in expression. That 
does not necessarily mean in talk—that is only one form 
of expression—but in life, in the character of our living, in the 
influence which emanates from us, in the sweetness of our 
spirits, in the tolerance of our minds, in the depth of our fellow- 
ship. As near as I can see it, whatever may be the instincts 
normal to the human mind which run in the direction of intel- 
lectual and religious development, the practical outcome of the 
whole matter is that as men and women we shall know when to 
act and how to act, to do the right thing at the right time. The 
whole secret of the lesson of the story and life of the Master 
was that He habitually did the right thing at the right time and 
in the right way. When people were hungry he did not give 
them theological husks; he got something for them to eat. 
When they were sick he did not preach to them; he healed 
them. Whether we accept the miraculous side of it or not is 
immaterial to the illustration. The point is that we are to be 
intelligently religious—religiously intelligent. 


EMMA SPEAKMAN WessTER: I should be very sorry, indeed, 
to see or hear of these young teachers who have not yet 
reached the age of thirty-five being relegated to the woods. 
They are preparing themselves for further teaching. We have 
heard from the platform over and over again that it is quality 
and not quantity that we so much desire. It is not in my 
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knowledge that spirituality visits people at any certain age, 
and I have seen as spiritually-minded young people far under 
the age of thirty-five as I have ever seen in those of greater 
years. We need young teachers, when their hearts are fresh 
and warm, when they are in the spirit of giving. It has also 
been my experience to see those who have reached the age of 
maturity and have been very highly educated, teach so far 
above the heads, especially of the younger children, that it is 
difficult for them to comprehend. I certainly disagree with 
Professor Starbuck in this particular. 


A. C. Courtice, Toronto: Education as I have known 
it has not hampered or hindered or disturbed my re- 
ligious life; and religion as I have experienced it has not 
hindered or stunted my education. I have never found them 
in conflict in my life. Whether I have been deceived beyond 
many I cannot say. I bear testimony here to three births: a 
physical birth, which I take partly on faith and partly on 
inferential evidence—I am here, and I assume that I was born. 
My father and mother were the ministers of God in connection 
with that birth; and who shall say that it was not religious 
when it was of God, and under his ministers? I bear an 
equally distinct testimony, and a testimony from my own 
consciousness, to an intellectual birth—a birth of the mind and 
the reasoning faculties, and it occurred, as this friend inti- 
mated it might occur, in connection with the study of geometry. 
My introduction to the book of Euclid was my waking up to 
the fact that I had a reasoning nature; that I had reasoning 
powers. It was a new birth, a second birth, and the school 
teacher was the minister of God for that second birth; and 
who shall say that it was not religious? It was of God, and 
under his minister. I bear testimony with equal distinctness 
to another birth, a religious birth, an awakening to the 
consciousness of God and his forgiving love, which conscious- 
ness I have not lost from that time till now, and it was in 
connection with Methodist revival services, and the minister in 
that case was a Methodist minister, a minister of God for that 
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birth; and who shall say that it was not religious? Of God, 
and under his minister? I have never found these forces in 
conflict. 


Jesse H. Hotmes: I suppose if one of those primitive 
protoplasmic globules in the far distant past that began by 
slow degrees to appreciate the difference between light and 
darkness had by some miraculous process been able to look into 
the matter, it would have said that its new sensation was no 
more than a gradual extension of previous kinds of feeling in 
new fashion. At such a stage, when that process had just 
begun, it would perhaps not have been able to realize that 
without the stimulating power of a light without itself, a power 
beyond its own structure, that development of a new capacity 
would never have taken place. Now, I do not understand 
Professor Starbuck to say anything that does not imply or 
include a recognition of the fact that in the development of 
new powers in the individual it is not a process only, but 
it is due to power without. But he has this morning chosen 
to present to us a new point of view, namely, for most of us 
an unusually minute analysis of the process within the organ- 
ism, by no means takes a position that such development and 
growth could have taken place without the great light, the 
great Sun of Righteousness. It seems to me, therefore, that 
we may recognize the great informing power of these 
truths this morning. To me it has been an occasion of 
great interest. It answers to that capacity of curiosity to 
which he has referred. We like to know how things take 
place. We like to know how our own powers grow. May I 
come back to what was said about the age of teachers? Teach- 
ers who have reached the age of myself—and perhaps I might 
say I am about just right—should lay emphasis on the value of — 
teachers past thirty-five, and at the same time we should not 
fail, to recognize the value of those who are of the age that 
we were when we began to teach, and we will encourage our 
school boards to appreciate their value. 
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Joun H. SHoTwELt: I hope that as teachers, which we are 
all compelled to be, we may not forget the apostle’s definition 
of pure religion, “Pure and undefiled religion before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world.” 


ISABELLA SHORTLIDGE, Philadelphia: I simply want to say 
that whatever objections or whatever issues we might take with 
any of the details of the address to which we have just listened, 
we must still admit the fact that the basis of human nature, 
the character of the future depends upon the inheritance of 
the father to the son; and if I rightly comprehend this able 
address it means just that—that the inheritance which we 
receive from the parent must be developed to make the indi- 
vidual, for better or for worse, in the future. And in a word 
I want to say that teachers are born, not made; and if an 
enthusiastic teacher, a lover of children, a lover of human 
nature, gets hold of one of those tender germs of humanity, 
knowing himself thoroughly, being capable of developing 
every instinct that is stamped upon the character of that tender 
youth, he will be able to develop in that line all those propensi- 
ties which tend to make up religion, which is, after all, the 
love of the Father and the love of our fellow-men. 


Henry M. Haviranp, New York: Although there may 
have been some particular things in the address to which ex- 
ception might be taken by individuals, some one and some 
another, and we may amuse ourselves perhaps a little bit by 
scoring points, yet it seems to me that we should not overlook 
the main thing in the address, and that is, that religion is 
something which the children should get in some way in their 
education, but that the religion is not a thing of dogmas and 
doctrines; that these are entirely different and separate from 
religion ; that religion is something of the man himself, of his 
whole personality, something that goes with him and makes 
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him what he is; and that is the thing that the children should 
get under the name of religion. 


ELtwoop Roserts: I do not feel at all competent to discuss 
this question, but I feel like saying, what my own experience 
in teaching has shown, that the best teacher is the teacher who 
rouses the pupil, awakens his enthusiasm, and enables him to 
grasp the subject himself. I think we are deeply indebted to 
Professor Starbuck for all that he has said to us this morning. 
I did not understand him as laying down any dogmatic rules 
of any kind; that he is himself in an inquiring condition of 
mind. What I like about his address is that it is along the 
lines of progress, away from the old, dead ideas, and in har- 
mony with the best thought in the Society of Friends. 


ExizaBetH Lioyp: I have just one thought that I would 
like to throw out. Many of our teachers are in those schools 
where there are regular examinations and a fixed course of 
study, and where they often feel themselves more or less ham- 
pered. This need not be so. The conditions that obtain in 
those schools are to a great degree the conditions of common 
life. Are your children spending an undue amount of time 
doing sums? Plenty of grown men are spending their days 
and years doing the sums of bookkeeping. Nearly all of us 
are spending the greater part of our time doing work that in a 
measure is drudgery, and the children in the schools are learn- 
ing to do this work in the right way. The child who is simply 
doing sums, if you cannot give him anything better to do, may 
learn to do those sums cheerfully and well, may take a pride 
in doing them rightly and promptly, and he may be taught to 
enjoy his work and to enjoy achieving something; and when 
we have taught the children in our schools that it is right to 
work, and that it is our duty to do our work cheerfully and 
well, and that we are serving God when we are doing our work 
cheerfully and well, then we are leading them into the religious 
life. 
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Joun L. Tuomas, Indiana: We purposely hold our Confer- 
ence this time of year so that the capable and efficient school 
teachers within our Society can attend, and I am especially 
grateful to Professor Starbuck for all he says; but I wish to 
emphasize the thought in regard to our teachers teaching 
more of morality and religion. It is a truth, I think, that our 
noble teachers have been doing that, but they will return home 
doubtless renewed in their zeal and impression that it is their 
heavenly Father’s desire that they should do it. 


Epwarp C. Witson, Baltimore: The Society of Friends 
cannot control the teaching force of the public schools, but it 
can control the teaching force in its own schools, and that is 
the chief reason for the existence of Friends’ schools—to pro- 
vide something that stands for the highest expression of 
Friends’ principles. If I might speak from the standpoint of 
the teacher I would wish to make just one point; it has often 
been made, but will stand repeating many times. In schools 
there are two groups of people who mingle—pupils and teach- 
ers. The teacher has the pupil under his influence partly or 
altogether for four or five hours within each twenty-four. The 
parent has the pupil at home for a number of hours I shall not 
name. But the point of all that is, that our discussion in 
regard to the religious education in secular schools hinges 
upon the teacher. What is the teacher? Our normal schools 
examine him intellectually and pass him out fit to teach. 
Friends, in examining their teachers, should go beyond the 
intellectual side, and should examine them spiritually. And 
further, with regard to broad sympathies. It seems to me 
that if there were enough of them to go around, Doctor Swain’s 
man or woman of ideal education would be the ideal teacher, 
because he has described a man or woman broad in sympathy 
and at the same time prime in intellect, able to see the good 
rather than able to select the minute points of departure from 
rectitude. It seems to me that the whole thing in teaching the 
pupils in school is the matter of sympathy, no matter what 
other discussions we bring to bear upon teaching. 
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Epwarp B. Rawson, New York: The practical point that 
arises in Friends’ schools, and arises also in the minds of those 
who have children to be educated, is whether or not the edu- 
cation as we have it in the schools does tend to perfect re- 
ligious life; whether our educated friends are more religious 
than the uneducated. Those of us who are interested in the 
schools like to think that all our children ought to be educated, 
ought to go to the high school and the college; but there are a 
good many amongst us who believe that such education does 
not increase the religiousness of their lives, and it is for us who 
think that it does, or that it ought, to show that it does, or to 
see. to it that it does if it does not. ‘That is the problem of the 
Educational Committee of this Conference—the problem of 
making our schools such that they will practically ensure to 
those who go through them, an easier entrance into the re- 
ligious life. I think that the recommendation that none but 
truly religious teachers be employed is perhaps the most prac- 
tical one of that nature that we have heard this morning. 
The religious life cannot be separated from other kinds of life. 
I do not know whether it is a proper inference to draw from 
Doctor Courtice’s three births that the intellectual and the 
spiritual and the physical are separate. He said they were not 
antagonistic, that they never clashed. Perhaps I went too far 
in drawing the inference that they were not necessarily con- 
nected; that one might be very spiritual without being very 
intellectual, and that he might be spiritual and intellectual 
without being very strong physically. It is a question in my 
mind whether he can reach the highest attainment in any one 
of these departments without being also educated, cultivated 
to some extent in the others. I believe that a man may be 
more effectively religious if he is intellectually cultivated. I 
do not pretend that education such as we have it in the schools 
will make any one religious. I do admit that to a certain 
extent the things are separate; that the spiritual birth must 
come of itself, and may come to a physical weakling, may come 
to one who is not strong intellectually; but I do believe that 
when that spiritual birth comes, when the spiritual life is 
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entered upon, it is more effective, more telling in its influence 
upon others if the person is educated intellectually, and if he 
also has a good, strong body. And that is the excuse for our 
separate Friends’ schools; that is our excuse for trying to get 
every child of the Society through the high school and through 
the college; not that he may be more spiritual, not that we may 
ensure his leading a religious life, but that his spiritual and his 
religious life may be more effective, may have more influence 
on others, and may do more good in the world. 


WILLIAM Cox, New York: I assume that to-day our time 
should be given more to hearing from the educator than from 
the business man, from the man that has a testimony to bear 
as to the effect of education upon him or upon those with 
whom he mingles. The address we have heard from Professor 
Starbuck has produced the most lively discussion I have 
listened to here, and therefore I consider it one of the most 
successful from that point of view. Never mind whether we 
agree with everything that has been said or not, if it can stir us 
to a realization of the situation and produce an expression from 
a good many individuals, it has done us more good than though 
we had heard everything with which we had agreed. The 
point that it struck me we should emphasize is the fact that he 
has brought out, that it is the duty of some, and perhaps as 
much the duty of the Society of Friends as ever, to maintain 
the equilibrium between those who teach love and those who 
teach fear. It has been the work of religion to keep things in 
check—to keep the rich from being too arrogant, and to keep 
others from being too much disturbed. Whether we put it on 
the ground of love or for self-preservation, we want to ever 
maintain a reasonable attitude in order that we may promul- 
gate, as our ancestors have, what we have ever been pleased 
to call a reasonable faith. 


President Swan: I regret very much to bring this interest- 
ing discussion to a close. I want to take the opportunity to 
say just one word before I call upon Professor Starbuck, and 
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that is, I believe the more we come to consider the main ad- 
dress to which we have listened, and these speeches that have 
been made in the debate, we will come to see that in essential 
things they are simply different points of view of a great ques- 
tion; and I am glad to call upon Professor Starbuck to close 
the discussion. 


Professor StarspucK: I don’t know when I have had so 
much fun. I have been a good deal in old-fashioned revival 
meetings. I have always noticed that when you could get 
people hot, sort of worked-up and resentful, it was a good sign 
of being on the right road to salvation. And I could tell by 
some of your upturned faces and down-turned faces this morn- 
ing while I was talking that it was not all believed in quite, 
but you were getting hot over the question. President Swain 
whispered in my ear, when I got down to some of the closing 
remarks, that I should clothe them in plain language, and 
you would understand it better; but I am not going to do it. 
Now, I cannot answer all the points that have been made. 
I want to speak very briefly of two or three of them. Har- 
nack’s definition of religion is one that I have copied down 
in my notes and made a good deal of. I like it. It is eternity 
lived in time. It is the coming out of the range of yourself, 
that little two-by-four range, and opening out, and getting up 
into the larger universe. It is living the God life. My friend 
John William Graham has brought it up pointedly, and it is 
exactly in line, I think, with the burden of what I had to say 
this morning. What I was saying is that religion is an in- 
cursion from outside to the inside, into my little two-by-four 
life, and it involves my coming into a feeling of striving and 
praying and hoping and believing that that outside life will 
come to me; and I tried to make myself clear and satisfactory 
even to the most adversely inclined, in starting out that way. 
Well, now, the burden of what I had to say was that through- 
out the whole curriculum, the whole school course from first 
to last, the chief function of a teacher, in using every bit of 
stuff that she uses, is to invoke and inspire that attitude of 
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reaching toward the highest life outside; of hunger and thirst 
after the over and above. The notion that religion is some- 
thing separated from life, that we have a special faculty for 
religion, is believed by only two people in the world nowadays. 
One was Max Muller, and the other is my dear friend John 
William Graham. Max Muller is dead; my friend John 

raham stands alone. A 

President Swain: You have not contradicted one another; 
you are both all right. 


Professor STARBUCK: This is an old quarrel, started between 
myself and John Graham in England; we will never get over 
it. My message this morning is that we as Quakers, as 
teachers, ought to come to estimate life in a practical way. 
We have it laid up in a theological napkin and laid away on a 
theological shelf, and we ought to get it into practice, and 
realize that our message is here, and that we are teachers of the 
Most High in the region of this school this day. One time I 
was talking to a large body of ministers, and was making an 
observation on the tendency toward doubt, and what we are 
going to do with it. In the discussion there arose a gray- 
headed old man, the head of a theological seminary at the pres- 
ent time, and whose influence over young men I have known 
personally to be the best and most uplifting influence always, 
and he said he believed in going to young men in the period 
of doubt not only with sympathy, but with a great deal of 
reverence, because he had learned to find that the great things 
of God were working themselves out in doubters and he could 
learn from them as much as they could learn from him. The 
divine life is in that period of doubt. God is in this life of mine 
as far as it is pure and right and refined, and my business as a 
teacher is to work together with God to produce some refined 
being whose life is a well-spring of beauty and divinity. 


Dr. Janney: I feel that I must say this one word this morn- 
ing. To me it has been one of the most interesting sessions 
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we have ever held in all the Conferences, and I am prouder 
this morning of the Society of Friends than I have ever been, 
and that is saying a good deal, because during the deliverance 
of this address, and afterwards during the discussion, there 
was the impress on the faces of every one present, of intelligent 
apprehension of what was said. That was exceedingly pleas- 
ant and really remarkable. Iam glad this matter was brought 
up before us, and that the central thought of the address has 
been brought home to every one of us—the necessity of teach- 
ing religion in our schools. But there is one thought also that 
I would like to bring home to us, and that is, that every one of 
us would have enjoyed this address very much better—and I 
am speaking now of the middle-aged ones, because, of course, 
it does not apply so well to the other ones with better educa- 
tions than we have—if we had known psychology better; and 
therefore in this winter’s reading for us middle-aged: people it 
would be a very good thing if we could take a course in 


psychology. 


After a period of silence Conference closed at 12.10 noon. 





Seventh Session.—Education 


second-day, Eighth month 15th, 2 p. m. 


After devotional exercises Chairman JANNEy said: The 
subject of the morning—‘“Education’—will be continued this 
afternoon. The chairman of the afternoon will be Thomas W. 
Sidwell, who has charge of the Friends’ Select School in Wash- 
ington. 


THomas W. SIDWELL: It is certainly a great privilege and 
a great pleasure to preside at this meeting this afternoon. I 
only hope that the continuation of these educational meetings 
may be as interesting and as profitable as the meeting of the 
morning. Those of us who stand among the teachers, and 
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have been accustomed for more years than we would like to 
say to hear about teachers’ responsibilities, would naturally find 
great pleasure in having an opportunity to have the responsi- 
bilities of parents presented to them for their consideration, 
and I am sure that that will be done very successfully. Out- 
side of a Friends’ Conference we might expect that there 
would be reason for it to be done somewhat resentfully, but 
in a Friendly conference we would expect it to be done in a 
way that would prove helpful, because Friends are accustomed 
to work together—parents to help teachers, and teachers to 
help parents. So this responsibility of the parent, which neces- 
sarily in many cases must rest heavily, will not be made to 
rest any heavier, 1 am sure; but through the knowledge that 
will come through the experience of Elisabeth Stover, who is 
about to present the paper, each parent will find that through 
increased knowledge, and through the benefit of her experience, 
this responsibility, whilst none the less, will be easier to bear. 
Responsibilities are borne easily when we feel equal to the oc- 
casion, and when we feel that we understand what we are 
doing. Her contribution will be along that line. 1 take pleas- 
ure in giving way to Elisabeth Stover. 


ELISABETH STOVER: I have not attempted, in dealing with 
this subject, to instruct the parent. To do so would be pre- 
sumption. I have rather endeavored to present the subject in 
such a way that we might here together consider the responsi- 
bility that rests upon every one of us. We listened here to 
a most interesting address relative to neglected children. We 
are gathered together to consider parental responsibility, in the 
hope that through mutual co-operation the number of neglected 
children shall be lessened. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY IN EDUCATION. 


ELISABETH STOVER. 


THERE must surely have been a sense of poetic justice in the 
minds of the programme committee that gave the first word in 
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the discussion of parental responsibility in education to a teacher. 
We all know that ever since schools began teachers have 
been exhorted, admonished, and deluged with advice concern- 
ing their foster-parental responsibilities. Hasn’t it been im- 
pressed upon them that Tommy’s temper is a barometer of the 
teacher’s spiritual poise, or lack of it? And how can Mary 
grow in grace if her teacher is not a model of all the virtues? 

Teachers have been held responsible for children’s spelling 
and manners and morals, for their physical development and 
for their ignorance of the Bible. If there is any parental re- 
sponsibility that the teacher can escape it must belong to the 
period of teething and colic, and I am not sure that the kin- 
dergarten directors are not implicated there. 

It is comforting, however, to reflect that in the progress of 
evolution parental responsibility has become the inheritance 
of the entire adult human race, and that we have scientific 
authority for the privilege of loving little children and of 
learning with them how to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

“The Child”’—written with capital letters—is a recent dis- 
covery. There is some doubt as to whether it was Pestalozzi 
or Froebel who actually found it, but as soon as the scientists 
grasped the idea that these philosophers had made a real dis- 
covery they straightway set themselves the task of finding out 
all there is to know about this new species of the genus homo. 

The anthropologist had previously measured its skull and 
given it a long Latin name. The psychologist began now to 
carefully record its nervous reaction. Teachers and parents 
were called upon to subject their children to a form of in- 
quisition known as child study. The object of all this was to 
find out just how the child should be educated. But, lo! now 
when it has been weighed and measured and its speeches have 
been recorded (often in advance, according to the up-to-date 
reportorial method), it is discovered that children are possessed 
of a certain elusive endowment called individuality that defies 
all effort to reduce educational method to a science and to 
make out a schedule warranted to turn out model men and 
women. 
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From it all we have gained, however, a better understanding 
of nature’s method of education, and we see more clearly the 
relation of some of her laws. We are finding out that educa- 
tion is “the process by which man is put into possession of him- 
self and into fruitful relations with the world about him.” 

In an age when social problems grow continually more 

complex, and where the tendencies of bad training are ag- 
gravated by artificial conditions, it is the manifest duty of 
parents to equip themselves with a philosophy of life that 
affords a sound basis for educational activity. Evolution has 
provided material for such a philosophy. Man has been led to 
a conception of his relation to God and the universe that is at 
once inspiring and illuminative. It brought him first to re- 
cognition of the Creator, and then conception of his own high 
destiny as co-worker with God in the fulfillment of Divine 
purpose. 

It said to him, first, ‘‘Paul may plant and Apollos may water, 
but God giveth the increase.” It is teaching him now to say, 
and with the deepest reverence, “Paul must plant and Apollos 
must water, else not God himself can give the increase; that he 
has made to depend upon man’s co-operation.” 

Such a philosophy of life makes parental responsibility a 
privilege, indeed. And it involves the invention or the adop- 
tion of a consistent system of education. It was Frederic 
Froebel who gave to the world its richest interpretation of 
parental responsibility in education. That benignant, ungainly 
philosopher, a man who seemed to his neighbors a mere idler 
and dreamer, a sort of harmless lunatic who spent hours 
watching children at their play, evolved an educational system 
based on the philosophy of life that George Fox had preached 
in England about 200 years earlier. 

Friends recognize in Froebel’s “inner impulse” George Fox’s 
“light within,” or “inspeaking voice.” The so-called “new 
education” differs from previous systems in that it substitutes 
at the very foundation a sounder philosophy. Systems founded 
on or admitting the doctrine of total depravity were of necessity 
coercive. Drastic treatment seemed necessary to eradicate the 
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weeds that were believed to be native to the soil and deep- 
rooted in the sinful heart of man. And “the Child,” it must be 
remembered, had not been discovered. When the earlier systems 
obtained he was only diminutive man. Wheat was wheat, and 
tares were weeds, and that they should be allowed to grow 
together until the danger of uprooting the wheat was past was 
an idea that had not been grasped. 

The Froebelian ideal of parental government is founded on 
observation of nature’s method of training the race, and it aims 
to secure the application of the educational principles such 
observation reveals. Its philosophy pronounces the potential 
powers of man’s nature good, and claims that their native ten- 
dency is Godward. There are, perhaps, several reasons why 
the doctrine of total depravity dies slowly. We all experience 
moments when our own inner impulses do not seem to sub- 
stantiate our claim that they are of divine origin. Children 
are sensitive instruments, and the most lovable of them can be 
exasperating when they are out of tune. That we shall pray 
hourly for the genius of eternal patience is, perhaps, our first 
parental responsibility. But let us be vigilant, lest our long- 
suffering patience and solicitude for the happiness of the little 
ones become, as the children grow older, an influence that makes 
for a most unrighteous egotism and an indifference amounting 
to mild contempt for the companionship or ideas of their 
elders. 

There is considerable speculation as to the effect the so-called 
“new education” will have on parental discipline. Some alarm 
has been felt lest parental authority should be doomed to the 
fate of the atrophied muscle or the discarded caudal appendage. 
There is some occasion for anxiety, for evolution has decreed 
not only the survival of the fittest but the extinction of the use- 
less and the unused. As in man’s physical development, un- 
exercised muscles have atrophied and useless appendages have 
been discarded, so in social evolution is sentence passed on the 
factor that ceases to develop. 

If parental responsibility is divinely decreed, as the Froebel- 
ian philosophy assumes, there must be exercise of parental 
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authority. The new conception of its office is at once more 
reverent and more inspiring than the old idea that is implied 
in systems that treat children as twigs to be bent or clay to 
be molded at the parent’s arbitrary will. It bids us learn God’s 
method of developing the human race, and invites us to be co- 
workers with him in the fulfillment of his design. 

This conception. allows no justification of parental neglect 
on the plea that restraint is dangerous and that coercion is 
condemned. It simply makes parental discipline constructive, 
and lays its emphasis upon the positive instead of the negative 
appeal to right conduct. It gives parental authority something 
higher than the policeman’s right to intimidate the transgressor, 
but it does not ignore the parental duty of assisting nature to 
visit the consequences of misbehavior upon the offender. This 
was the strong point in the earlier idea of parental discipline. 
The rod that never spoiled the child left him little risk of 
suffering the deterioration of character that comes through the 
insidious persuasion that penalties may be escaped. Many a 
well-meaning, tender-hearted parent has shielded the youthful 
transgressor to his ultimate ruin. From infancy to manhood, 
nature aims to teach her children the profound truth that— 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 

There is a kindness in his strictures 
That is more than liberty.” 


The Froebelian system of education makes the radiating 
center of developmental influence the home. The family life 
is the whole social and: industrial world in microcosm. The 
kindergarten is at once the enlarged family circle and a lillipu- 
tian industrial world. 

Just at this point there is a danger line. The school that is 
in truth an adjunct of the home—an extension of its facilities 
for education—is invaluable to the community in its neighbor- 
hood. But the community that depends on the school to give 
its children home training will suffer. 

There are now a consider able number of schools in hie United 
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States which undertake to supply all the influences of home, 
church, and school at the most impressionable period of life. 
That the schools should be in all respects homelike is most de- 
sirable, but that any institution can supply some of the en- 
riching influences that the poorest home may afford is in the 
nature of things impossible. 

The tendencies of this age are toward dispersal. The in- 
ventions that have facilitated intercourse have made us cosmo- 
politan, and we grow constantly more nomadic. Homesteads 
no longer descend to the third or fourth generation. Indeed, 
many of us do well if we do not change our place of residence 
three or four times in one generation. How can we set up 
household gods? How is the family life to deepen and 
strengthen when its roots can’t go down far enough to get a 
foothold? Parental responsibility in education should take into 
account the factors that make for stability and continuity and 
centralization. There is little danger in our time of ‘“‘the 
circumscribed horizon,” unless it be the literally walled-in strip 
of firmament that makes Addison’s splendid old hymn an 
irony inthe city. But there 7s danger of superficiality and rest- 
lessness ; and the ease with which families are transplanted from 
one house to another tends directly or indirectly toward both. 
It tends also to enlarge the circle of family acquaintances with- 
out enlarging or enriching the circle of family friends. It 
makes away, too, from the neighborliness that was a very 
beautiful educational influence in our grandfathers’ time. In 
the home itself the tendency is toward dispersal. So many 
outside interests scatter the family. Even in country homes 
there are no snow-bound firesides. There are no more home 
readings, no grandmother knitting stockings and surrounded 
by interested listeners to old-time tales. These beautiful ways 
of educating the children are passing with the passing of the 
spare chamber and the hospitality it represented. The fireplace 
is closed. The woodshed is gone. Grandmothers no longer 
knit stockings. Grandsons think their grandfather’s time was 
“dead slow.” 

Is it merely a coincidence that our young men make their 
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presence at the dinner table of their mother’s friend a favor— 
to her—and their presence at any social function in the home 
a privilege to their hostess? 

Making young people’s associations exclusively for young 
people tends to narrowness. Our educational institutions are 
so arranged that they draw the young people very largely from 
the home, and center their interest about the affairs that con- 
cern them in their youthful associations. And just here it 
seems to me that care might be extended by Friends to those 
young people who are not privileged to be in colleges or board- 
ing schools, where they are under the direct care of those who 
are interested in and responsible for them; that care should 
be taken for those young people who are obliged to board, and 
attend collegiate institutes, high schools, and colleges remote 
from their homes. This perhaps might be a subject for the 
consideration of the Educational Committee. 

Consistently with the fraternal principle implied in its name, 
the Friends’ Society has assumed the parental responsibility in 
education that rests upon its individual membership. The 
object of this fraternal paternalism, if the term be permissible, 
is not to relieve individual parents of their responsibility but 
to deepen their sense of sacredness of their obligation and 
to asisst its fulfillment. 

Quarterly or oftener a set of queries are read from the 
Friends’ book of discipline to those who count it still the part 
of wisdom to examine frequently the state of the Society. One 
of these queries asks if Friends’ children are receiving an edu- 
cation to fit them for business. 

The implication is, first, that business training is essential; 
second, that it is Friends’ duty to see that the training that fits 
for business is provided. We do well in these days of sharp 
competition to recognize the importance of training, and we 
do still better when we remind ourselves from time to time 
that the business of life is a greater thing than bargaining, and 
that it requires a higher fitness than mere mastery of the tricks 
of the trade. 

There is another quaintly phrased query among those read 
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at monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, that asks if Friends 
are upright in their business dealings, if they keep their 
promises, if they pay their just debts, and if they avoid carrying 
their business beyond their ability to manage. 

It is a query of considerable significance in these days of sharp 
dealing and rash speculation. It sets a high ethical and edu- 
cational standard of business. Do we ask ourselves when these 
queries are read, and perhaps a little too complacently dismissed, 
what sort of training is required for such conduct of business 
and if we are providing it? Business training that aims at 
nothing higher than the acquisition of power to get ahead of 
competitors would be an ignoble educational aim, and one most 
unworthy of Friends. 

If we believe with all our hearts the fundamental principle of 
Quakerism we shall feel a vivid and compelling consciousness 
of our own high destiny that will prompt an almost instinctive 
rejection of the meaner and shabbier plans of life—of the bar- 
gaining and speculating and the belittling commercialism. 
Before the nobler ideals of that large vision that takes the 
long look, that sees the relation of the homely details of daily 
life to the possibilities of human achievement under divine in- 
spiration, the lesser things that have become associated with 
the term business will not be magnified, neither shall we feel 
anxious about the practical management of our affairs if we 
hitch our wagons to the stars. We are a practical people, for 
the most part an industrious, thrifty people. We run little 
risk of forgetting that we are not lilies of the field, or that even 
though man may not live by bread alone he must eat if he 
would live. No, it is when our old men cease to see visions, 
and when our young men dream no dreams, that there is real 
cause for anxiety. When their visions and dreams are of a 
new order of things wherein the business of life shall be made 
to minister to the health of the body and the delight of the 
spirit, there is ground for hope that such a new order has 
already begun, Let the educational ideals of Friends’ homes 
and schools be at once practical and inspiring. Let the influ- 
ence of the queries that are read in their meetings be felt 
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wherever the Society is represented, for the world needs men 
and women trained for business. It needs laborers that are in 
very truth worthy of their hire. It needs the gospel of labor 
that dignifies the homeliest task and ennobles the worker. It 
needs service inspired by intelligence and prompted by generous 
impulse, not perfunctory and lagging, spiritless and mechanical 
and sordid. 

It should be possible for all men to be the man that Long- 
fellow saw in the Village Blacksmith, and to feel at the same 
time what the poet felt. It is not impossible—this combination 
of the utilitarian and the practical ideals in education. It is not 
a matter of pure theory or merely a theme for fine-sounding 
words. It is already being practically taught in the best homes 
and schools and colleges. As President Eliot, of Harvard, has 
pointed out in a recent article on American schools, the old 
controversy between the advocates of the utilitarian or useful 
training and the apostles of culture is dying out largely because 
it has been perceived of late that the systems they advocate 
are generally identical and always are, in principle, at least, 
consistent and harmonious. The idealist acknowledges that 
the chores a boy may do about the house or barn give him 
excellent training, which is in no way impaired by the fact that 
his work is useful. Instead of barring out such useful training 
the idealist calls our attention to the real danger. He warns 
us that the attachment of a commercial value to such work sub- 
jects the boy to the risk of being kept at chores when he ought 
to be learning to do other work that would call into play new 
powers and fit him for a larger usefulness. 

The utilitarian, on the other hand, who values reading and 
writing because they contribute to a better livelihood than the 
illiterate can earn admits that the boy may work better when his 
ambition is stirred and his imagination is fired by the books 
he reads, the pictures he sees, or the music he hears. 

Whether a given occupation or pursuit affords good training 
or not depends not on the usefulness or the uselessness of the 
thing done, but on the powers or qualities which the occupation 
develops. The successful discharge of our parental responsi- 
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bility in education requires that we adhere always to this stand- 
ard of measurement. Not what is his work worth on the 
market, but what power or quality is being developed in the 
child, should be our reiterated question. It is atest that may be 
applied to play as well as to work, one that should be considered 
in the choice of books, companions, amusements, and occupa- 
tions. 

When commerce was barter and business meant to the ma- 
jority either the production of life’s necessities or the pretty 
direct exchange of the products of industry, business training 
was a comparatively simple matter. The Friends’ query means 
something very different now. Economic and educational 
problems have grown more complex. The very choice of vo- 
cation becomes continually more perplexing as revolutions are 
wrought by the discoveries of science and as mechanical in- 
ventions are multiplied. Training for any line of business in- 
volves the getting of more knowledge and a different sort of 
knowledge from that which was counted a good business equip- 
ment even one generation ago. In the business transactions of 
the remotest country districts half the world is involved now 
where a handful of people were a world in themselves less than 
three generations ago. This change in material conditions has 
brought into every neighborhood new influences that have their 
effect upon the minds, manners, and morals of our young 
people. 

The sturdy morality that characterized early Friends has not 
wholly disappeared. It is still distinguishable in Friendly com- 
munities. The integrity of the “Quaker of the Olden Time” 
is an influence that makes toward the emulation of his virtues. 
We might even be chips of the old blocks now if human nature 
were wooden. But it is susceptible, and we are surrounded by 
the conditions of our own time, which is vastly different from 
that of George Fox. 

My hammock swings, this summer, under a great maple tree 
that is the offspring of another and larger one planted by my 
pioneer grandfather. These two trees are very like—disparity 
in girth being the only noticeable difference. Conditions for 
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tree culture have not materially changed, but very different 
conditions from those of pioneer days surround the children who 
are playing under those trees to-day. The training that fitted 
their great-grandfather for business could not possibly be dupli- 
cated for them. If that were possible, it would not be in all 
respects the best training for the work they will be called 
to do twenty years from now. 

When Friends’ queries were framed, American Friends were 
at the Colonial period, and agriculture was their chief industry. 
Children trained for business then lived in comparative isola- 
lation, and their personal associations outside the home were 
very limited. The father was occupied chiefly with tree felling 
and home making.. That the son, who was his almost constant 
and frequently his only companion, should have been a chip 
of the old block was almost psychologically inevitable. He- 
redity is strong; so is the imitative impulse; and a limited range 
of common interests strengthened the bonds and deepened the 
impressions of parental example 

The boy of this generation is a composite. He is a combina- 
tion of fragments—many chips from many blocks. “Some of 
them are old and some are new, some of the street and some 
of the schools, some of the market, and some of the home,” 
and the problem of education is how to help him to find his 
own personal unity. The training that will give him this equip- 
ment for business must be given him during the first 20 years 
of his life. It isa long period of dependence upon parental care, 
but, as Drummond has so beautifully shown in “The Ascent 
of Man,” nature’s object in prolonging it is both ethical and 
physiological. ‘The creation of the mammalia established two 
schools in the world—the two oldest, surest, best equipped 
schools of ethics that have ever been in it—the one for the child 
and the other for the parents. Tenderness, gentleness, un- 
selfishness, love, care, self-sacrifice, are the lessons that the 
human race is being taught in these two schools.” Our 
blundering effort to shorten the course is wisely overruled by 
nature’s compulsory education act. Nowhere is the infinite 
love and infinite intelligence back of nature’s laws more mani- 
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fest than in the inexorable fiat that decrees that fitness shall 
be the only guarantee of survival. It provides the compelling 
motive for the development of the physical organism and for 
the training of the higher faculties. The untrained man and 
the untrained race are both at a tremendous disadvantage in 
the competition of the world. It is a condition we cannot 
escape. It is one of the strictures that is more than liberty. 

Nature’s penalties are certain, but never arbitrary. They 
teach the relation of cause and effect and carry home the con- 
viction that justice is its own justification. The natural func- 
tion of parental government is to assist the child to discipline 
his own will to perfect obedience to the divine will. The power 
of self-government is attained gradually, and to leave to the 
child’s immature judgment and vacillating choice matters that 
affect his health and determine his morals is to do him serious 
wrong. To leave him no room for exercise of choice is to 
deprive him of the training that can be acquired only through 
the exercise that develops latent power of judgment and will 
and works them into character. For character is the reiterated 
choice of higher motives over lower motives. The parent’s 
imprint upon it is not stamped from without, but adopted by 
the child’s own choice which is conditioned, however, in large 
measure by the parent’s suggestion. 

We have all learned empirically as well as from text-books 
on psychology that the intellectual life depends for its useful- 
ness upon the completeness and accuracy of the five senses and 
upon the soundness of the brain processes. But how much 
thought is given in the home or in the school to the training 
of the five senses? 

How much intelligent care do we give to the maintenance 
of normal appetites for food and exercise? The teacher who 
has been told at educational conventions what to eat for break- 
fast in order that she may meet Mary and Tommy in the proper 
state of mental and moral beatifics, begs that the relation of 
Tommy’s temper to his own lunch-box be given some con- 
sideration. It is said that American children have a large 
amount of nervous activity, but they lack poise and vigor. 
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Some physicians claim that this is because they are insufficiently 
nourished and are at the same time overfed. 

That these statements can be seriously made suggests neglect 
of parental responsibility. Education, to be effective, must 
recognize health as the fast and absolute condition of the ac- 
complishment of its purposes. 

How much intelligent care do parents give to children’s ex- 
ercise? It should never be forgotten that the frolicsomeness of 
all young animals is an expression of exuberance of vitality, a 
token of splendid health. The quiet child, the “good boy or 
good girl” who “sits still’ and who “keeps quiet,” as children 
are repeatedly bidden to do, should be the object of parental 
solicitude instead of commendation. 

Perfunctory or dictated exercise is of little value. Spon- 
taneous bodily activity prompted by any exhilarating motive is 
tonic. Froebel, watching the children at their play, noticed 
its spontaneity, noticed the charm of sentiment and fancy which 
they import into their self-devised activities. He saw in the 
play impulse a motive that could be made productive of larger 
results. In this connection the teacher who has been eloquently 
persuaded that Fanny’s struggles with grammar and fractions 
will become jubilant if her teacher will but wear bright ribbons 
and a glad smile, implores that somebody will say a word about 
the distracting caprices of fashionable fads that send children 
to school one winter resembling little Esquimaux and the next 
in short socks and half-sleeve tunics. 

Friends have abandoned the distinctive costume that made 
them conspicuous, but they have not abandoned their testi- 
mony concerning simplicity. Let them see to it that their 
children go to school dressed with a regard for children’s need 

of healthy bodily exercise. Children forced to masquerade 
continually as Lord Fauntleroys, Brownies, or Mother Goose 
characters, will tell you they can’t have a good time because 
of their clothes. The Kate Greenaway girls are very pretty, 
on calendars, but their ruffles are sadly in the way when 
children want to play pom-pom-pull away. 

There is no place so rich in opportunity for physical de- 
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velopment accompanied by training in altruism and co-operative 
industry asthe farm. The substitutes for these that city homes 
and schools endeavor to supply are of necessity artificial, and, 
consequently, the satisfaction that the child experiences in pro- 
viding things that are really wanted or in performing services 
that are genuinely needed is lacking. It does not, of course, 
necessarily follow that all children on the farm are better off 
than city children. It is possible to starve in the midst of 
wealth; and, on the other hand, it is possible to make a little 
material serve a great many purposes. The farm is richest in 
natural facilities for education, the city richest in people to 
suggest and direct educational use of material at hand. With 
a membership so largely representing farming communities, 
and with our opportunities for contact at city meeting places, 
Friends possess the elements of an educational organization in 
the Society itself. 

Returning, in conclusion, to the Friends’ educational query, 
let me urge that Friends shall remember that the ostensible 
purpose of business life is to render social service, and that this 
requires that the service itself be true, and that the server him- 
self be sound. If we accept our professed doctrine of the unity 
of man, if we believe that perfection is one worthy end of hu- 
man endeavor and service to our fellows is another like unto 
it, then shall we engage ourselves with nothing that does not 
“minister to the health of the body and to the delight of the 
spirit,” whether it be the body and spirit of the individual or 
the larger body and not less impressionable spirit of society. 
“Let us,” says C. H. Henderson, speaking of education and the 
larger life,” have done once for all with the slippery notion that 
we may do this or that with our boys and girls and that it is 
all right provided we act for their supposed good; and let us 
lay hold of the far sturdier and truer notion that it is our 
supreme business to find out what is for their good, and also 
our supreme business not to be defeated in realizing that good.” 


Chairman SIDWELL: Later in the afternoon an opportunity 
will be given for the discussion of this paper, but before that 
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we are to have the pleasure of listening to a well-known 
educator of wide experience and influence—Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. 


Prof. GoLpwin Situ: Ladies and gentlemen, I was very 
sorry that I was not able to accept the invitation to meet you 
here on the evening of your arrival, and to extend to you the 
greeting which I should have been heartily glad to give. I have 
learned, I may say from my infancy, to respect the Friends. 
I grew up in England, in the town of Reading, which was 
full of Friends—we called them Quakers—in their prim Quaker 
dresses. They were noted for their integrity, for their benevo- 
lence, and not a little for their prosperity in trade. I used then 
to buy cakes at a little cake-shop kept by the firm of Huntly 
& Palmer, who are now the biscuit makers of the world. Their 
empire extends to all the tables of humanity, and is a far more 
beneficent empire than that of arms and armor-clad vessels. 
But more worthy of association with your fraternity in my 
mind are the many years of friendly intercourse with John 
Bright. John Bright was to the end of his days—I can bear 
witness to it—at the core a Friend. He had, of course, as a 
public man, as a minister of state, to accommodate himself to 
the world which was around him; but he did not even do that 
without reservation. He had dropped—it was necessary that 
he should drop—the Quaker language, but he refused alto- 
gether to drop the Quaker dress. I was invited once by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to form one of a party of 
which John Bright was to form another, and it was a special 
party assembled for members of the House who refused to 
dine with the Speaker in court dress. But inwardly, also, he 
to the end of his life, I think, was still a Friend. The last 
intercourse I had with him was at his house, “One Ash,’ at 
Rochester. There I heard him read the Bible to his family, 
and never did I hear a man so read the Bible; never did I hear 
a man put into it such deep devotion. Well, we got upon the 
topic of the religious disturbances and controversies of the day. 
I was not then cognizant, nor do I think he was cognizant, of 
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this division in the body of the Friends, but whichever of the 
sections it might affect, he showed himself then to be a thor- 
ough-going enemy of formulary and dogma. He ascribed— 
I think perhaps rather too much—all religious disturbances of 
the time to dependence upon formulary and dogma instead of 
the quickening of the Spirit. John Bright was a man of whom 
any fraternity, any church, might be truly proud. He lived a 
noble life. He was the arch-enemy throughout of injustice, 
of war, of everything, that was most hurtful to humanity. He 
sought no promotion. When it came to him at last as a min- 
ister of state he held it no longer than he could conscientiously. 
When the government went to war in Egypt he retired. There 
was no nobler man in his generation than John Bright, and 
you may be proud of having given him birth. 

One word as to the proper subject of this present meeting, 
from which I am afraid I have diverted. The question of 
parental influence over children is to my mind one of the first 
magnitude. I suppose it must be getting on, for fifty vears 
ago the British Parliament, after several tentative efforts, took 
up in earnest the question of national education, and it ap- 
pointed a committee to make inquiries and to propound a 
scheme. Of that commission I was one. I had the privilege 
to have as my colleagues several men of first-rate eminence, 
and excellent representatives of sections of opinion which they 
were sent there to represent. I heard the question then dis- 
cussed as well as a question can be discussed by seven very able 
men thoroughly informed, round a table without reporters; 
and I have carried away from those discussions and retained 
all through my life a lingering feeling in favor of home educa- 
tion, at all events of retaining for the home that which seems 
primarily its duty. I fully recognize the necessity of securing 
the education of the people under free institutions, and I have 
always been loyal to the existing system, and done my duty to 
it as far as I could when called upon; but I have always had 
some misgiving as to the effect of taking children so much 
away from their parents. Dr. Rice, in his work on the Ameri- 
can schools, which he had carefully surveyed, complains again 
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and again of the indifference of parents. He says he found 
them sometimes so indifferent that they would not even take 
care to see that the school-house was in sanitary condition; and 
I have heard an American—and an American certainly who 
would not be careless about his children—say that they were 
guests in his house. Well, now, you read in the papers again 
and again complaints of the character of boys. You see con- 
tinually instances of boys’ crime and outrage apparently in- 
creasing. I read the other day a plaintive letter in a New 
York journal on that subject, and the conclusion of it was that 
boys were no longer under home influence. I hardly see how 
you can expect the mass of the children to be under home in- 
fluence if the state takes them from the home and makes itself 
responsible for their education. The parent sends them to a 
schoolmaster not of his choosing, and very often, if the child 
is rebellious and precocious, the parent is apt to take the side 
of the rebellious child against the master. Something is want- 
ing, certainly, in the training of character. I have grown up 
to believe that in character is the main source of usefulness 
and happiness, and if that is neglected education will not do 
the work. There is certainly a tendency here in Toronto to 
revert to the voluntary school, the school chosen by the parent, 
in which the parent takes an interest, which is more or less 
under his supervision. I believe that points to a real want. 
What will be the issue of it would be premature to say, but I 
think that before long a serious question will come again before 
the educational world, as to whether this departmental and 
state system is perfect, and whether something more ought 
not to be done to bring the child still under household in- 
fluence. 

Ladies and gentlement, my powers of speaking soon fail me. 
I must end here by saying once more that I should have had 
the greatest pleasure in meeting you on the first evening and 
tendering you my greetings, and that I feel heartily grateful 
to you, as every friend of humanity must, for the efforts which 
I have no doubt you are making to rid the world of the scourge 
of war, which we now see in its most hideous form. 
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Chairman SIDWELL: We are, I am sure, greatly indebted to 
our friend for his very able remarks. The meeting is now at 
your disposal, and the question of Parental Responsibility in 
Education is open for discussion. There are many teachers 
who are present. This is their opportunity to present their 
difficulties, and to secure the help of parents who are also pres- 
ent. There are one or two points that I should like to have 
brought out, points that have concerned me in my own experi- . 
ence from time to time. The last speaker spoke of the lack 
of concern or the lack of interest on the part of parents since 
the education of children has been turned over very largely 
to the state. It sems to me that this is a matter of great im- 
portance, the matter of securing the interest of the parent in the 
education of his own child. If you will go to any of the race- 
courses where some fine horses are being trained, you will not 
have to spend many days before you will see the owner of 
the horses that are being trained watching the process, making 
himself familiar with the man who is going to train the horse, 
and the man who will probably ride that horse in the coming 
race. We should like to see that same degree of interest 
manifesting itself on the part of parents in becoming acquainted 
with the people who are to teach their children. It would 
pay them to do so. I do not know how it is in your communi- 
ties, but in my own school I have taught children three, four, 
five years without ever having seen the father of the children. 
We see the mothers occasionally. We see the parents more 
frequently when there is something that they have to complain 
of. When everything is going well we see or hear very little 
from them. I hope that is not the case with Friends. We 
who stand at the head of schools desire most of all to make 
those schools centers of great influence for good. We feel 
our weakness, our limitations, our inability to do the work as 
well as it should be done, and we would welcome every help, 
every criticism, every suggestion that came from parents who 
were interested in the success of their children. A little inci- 
dent occurred at the beginning of last year. A parent came 
to me very much exercised and said, “I am so sorry that you 
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allowed such and such a teacher to go away from your school. 
That is really the only man who has had any decided influence 
upon the character of my boy, and I regret exceedingly that 
he has gone.’”’ Now, it never occurred to that man to come 
along the year before that, and the year before that, and say, 
“In A you have a most excellent teacher; his influence, I find 
upon my boy is the best that I have ever known.” No, never 
a word of that kind; but when the teacher had been allowed to 
go and could not be recalled, then this remark was made. 
Now, just along that line, don’t hesitate to go to the principal 
of the school or to the teachers and say to them, “A exercises 
a good influence; my boy is especially interested in history this 
year, more so than ever’; or, “He must be getting a better 
grasp of his arithmetic than he did last year; 1 should like 
to meet his teacher.’”’ Fortunately we do have some parents 
of this kind, and to them the community is greatly indebted. 
I should like that point to be brought out. 

There is another point that was touched upon this morning 
when the regret was expressed that there were so many young 
teachers under thirty-five. Now, it is not a regret to me that 
we have teachers under thirty-five, or that we have them over 
thirty-five. The important thing is that those that are beyond 
thirty-five should retain their sympathy with young people, and 
keep in touch with the world, and keep alive the subjects that 
they are attempting to teach, and consequently each year do 
better work than the year before. It seems to me that the 
reason there are so many teachers under thirty-five and so few 
above thirty-five in our schools is due to the fact that the posi- 
tion of teacher is not made enough of. If you will come to 
honor the teacher more, if you will take him into your homes 
oftener, show him greater respect, pay him a better salary, 
give him a place of honor and importance in the community, 
you will find more people staying in the profession beyond the 
age of thirty-five. It is not enough to say to the principal of 
the school, “Well, raise your tuition, pay better salaries, pay 
decent salaries, and you will have teachers that will take the 
trouble to prepare themselves for their work, and who will 
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stay with you after they have gained sufficient experience to 
do their work successfully,” because the question of tuition, 
after all, is one that is controlled very largely by the parents 
themselves if it is a pay school, for in many instances when 
the tuition is raised the pupils are taken away, notwithstanding 
that that raise in tuition may be for the express purpose of 
offering better facilities and better tuition. And instead of 
saying, “I regret that the tuition is going to be raised,’ you 
might say, ‘“We rejoice that we are going to have such exten- 
Sive improvements, and that our children are to have better 
opportunities,” and keep silent about the increase in tuition. 

Now, a large number of our children are in the public 
schools, and the attitude of parents, too often, it seems to me, 
is to feel that they have nothing to do with the instruction 
there; and yet I am sure that the parents would be welcomed 
with their criticism, with their suggestions and their helpful- 
ness, just the same as in the Friends’ schools. I now recall 
the example of a progressive woman who had two boys to 
educate in a town in western New York where the public 
school was considered very poor. She interested herself in 
the matter; succeeded in bringing there a wide-awake, pro- 
gressive young teacher by exerting her influence on the trus- 
tees ; invited the young man to her home, showed him atten- 
tion, made him comfortable, and visited the school quite fre- 
quently, with the result that there was a very decided improve- 
ment in the tone and the character of that school. 


Dr. JANNEY: Before we enter into the swing and fire of this 
discussion, I would like to say how much honored we feel in 
having with us this afternoon Prof. Goldwin Smith, who has 
spent his long life for the advancement of education and for 
the good of humanity. I feel that it has been a benediction 
to us all to have had him here with us. And while he was 
speaking of John Bright and his personal acquaintance with 
him, I recalled the fact that my father, Henry Janney, whom 
many of you knew, during the Civil War in this country had 
considerable correspondence with John Bright, and he was 
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always a friend of our country. He intended to visit our 
United States, but wrote to my father after the assassination 
of President Lincoln that his interest in coming to our country 
very largely had ceased. 


ANNIE Cooper Lippincott, Philadelphia: I feel like giving 
a little experience in a neighborhood I know very well, of an 
active, noble woman who took in hand our public school, and 
through her influence women were put upon the board. She 
also organized a mothers’ meeting which meets regularly, visits 
the public school, and looks closely after the children. It has 
been really a revelation in the neighborhood of which I speak, 
the care which has been taken of the school, first by this noble 
woman and others that have worked with her, and also the 
mothers interested who visit the school. The women of the 
town have had receptions again and again for the teachers, and 
it has given them a social standing and influence which is felt 
throughout the whole town. 


Henry M. Havitanp, New York: The final remarks of 
Prof. Goldwin Smith I am sure reached every one of us, and I 
wonder if he would not be willing to suggest or point out some 
way in which boys who are being taught may be taught better 
to understand that peace is better than war? The books that 
they use, especially, I think, in public schools, teach patriotism 
and the flag and war rather than patriotism and the flag and 
peace. 


Prof. GoLDWIN SMITH: Some time ago a good deal was 
said about the anti-British sentiment of the American school- 
books. I wrote to a publisher in New York to get me speci- 
mens of the American school-books, school histories. I looked 
them over, and I was glad to find that there had been a distinct 
diminution of anti-British sentiment ; that in those now current 
there was nothing of which I think an Englishman could fairly 
complain. In those further back, about the time of the War 
of 1812 and the years succeeding, there was a good deal that 
was offensive, and of which an Englishman might complain; 
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but in the recent school-books I found very little. I did not 
think that they were highly artistic, 1 confess. I do not think 
everybody is qualified to write a school-book. It is a much 
harder thing than the ordinary literary man supposes, and the 
common fault of all those books was their dryness. But no 
doubt too great a space is filled in them by accounts of war— 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812; but I do not 
think that showed any malice or ill-will. It merely showed 
that war is the most picturesque thing, the most sensational 
thing, most easily described; a thing upon which a sensational 
writer always fixes because it has charms for boys. Ifa writer 
could make the triumphs of peace in the pages of history as 
the triumphs of war, and commend them to the child’s imagina- 
tion, that even would be removed; but as it stands at present, 
I tell you what I think of the American school histories: that 
they are free now, or almost free, from the ill-feeling towards 
England with which they were certainly impregnated in former 
days; that they are not very well adapted to children because 
they are too dry, and not sufficient to stir up the child’s im- 
agination; and that they give up too much space for wars, 
especially those two wars against England—not choosing them 
because they are wars against England, but choosing them 
because they have the excitement of war. 


Ext Lams: I have traveled some distance to come to this 
Conference, to which I have been looking forward with great 
pleasure for a long time, and one of the main points of the 
feeling of desire to come was to hear Prof. Goldwin Smith; 
and to have come here and met him as I have at this distance, 
and to have heard him, amply pays for all that it has cost 
me of time or in any other way. I am very grateful for this 
opportunity. In reference to the paper that we have just had, 
I want to say that I appreciate it most highly, and I am very 
much gratified that we have it; and I am very glad, too, that 
the Conference has seen fit to call the attention of our people 
to the responsibility of parents in the matter of the education 
of their children. I might relate an incident that occurred to 
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me some years ago—I won't say how many—when I was 
about to begin the career from which I hoped to gain some- 
thing. I talked to a gentleman who had a fine school in a city 
of our country, and I told him all I wanted was to succeed in 
getting a school equal to his. After we had been teaching to- 
gether for two or three years, I said to him that I was getting 
a great deal of satisfaction out of the work; that the patronage 
that I had I appreciated most highly; that I was finding my 
friends, who were sending their children to my care, glad to 
co-operate with me, and that I could call upon them and feel 
that they were giving me the help that I needed in the work 
in which I was engaged. The gentleman said to me, ‘Well, 
when children are sent to my school, they are sent to me; my 
patrons do not concern themselves about the work after they 
have sent their children to the school.’”’ I was rather astounded. 
I told him that it was not so with me; I felt that they were 
watching their career, and that they were helping them and 
helping me. He said he should not feel complimented if he 
had too much interference from the parents. In a few years 
he had a common school. Some of those who are before me 
can speak of the school where the parents were helping. 

Now, I want to say that one of the greatest sources of 
strength to a teacher is in the parents being beside him. If any 
man can talk to a father or a mother and give that parent the 
assurance that he really is interested in the child, and can 
criticise the course of the child to the parent, the parent feeling 
assured that it is for the child’s interest, I think a great deal 
has been accomplished towards securing the building of char- 
acter inthe child. We havea great deal of that to-day. When 
a child is sent to the care of a teacher, the first work of that 
‘teacher should be to become acquainted with the child, get into 
the child in a way that the child may feel, “He is my friend, 
I can consult him if I want to.” I do not believe that the 
teacher succeeds to the fullest extent unless she loves the child; 
and I do not believe that she can succeed in making a child 
believe that she loves him unless she really does. It is not 
worth while to put yourselves before your children with 
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honeyed words, expressing your satisfaction with them; you 
have to convince them by your acts that you love them. When 
you have secured that help of the children and help of the 
parents, you have accomplished a great deal. Something has 
been said this afternoon about committing the care of the chil- 
dren to the state in the matter of education. I think two or 
three steps have been made backward in that. One is in the 
matter of furnishing free text-books. When a child feels that 
he does not have the book that belongs to him, that it belongs 
to the state, and that it does not make any difference whether 
he takes care of it or not, he is not going to think much of it, 
he is going to be wasteful; and there is the point where his 
education is going in the wrong direction. Further, in our 
schools, to a very large extent the child must be made to fit 
the school, and not the school to fit the child. 


LuKENS WEBSTER: This question has taken a very unex- 
pected turn, and it has reached a vital spark in my soul. It 
is a question not so much with me whether parents shall sym- 
pathize with teachers in regard to the children, as whether 
there will be any parents. The great struggle for bread of 
to-day is all we can do; and I have realized sometimes that 
the appeals of Friends to send our children to Friendly schools 
would involve us in still heavier burdens of debt, while we 
feel that our public schools can do all that we can afford. 

I feel that there is something else which should be done. 
In our great Universal Peace Society the motto is, To live 
the conditions of peace, and the results will follow. The great 
war spirit that exists, and the money that is being sacrificed 
for extending the army and the navy on the one hand, and the 
expense of living on the other, puts us between the two mill- 
stones that are grinding us down to the same conditions of 
society as exist in foreign countries. This is a question that 
Friends should take a vital interest in. We could adjust and 
shape our government so that we could make the burden of 
government lighter, and education would continue the process, 
for I realize its privileges and advantages. 
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JorEL Borton: I wish I could say a word that would induce 
even one here to support and sustain our private schools by 
their presence and efforts, as well as by sending their children. 
It is true that the home is the fountain head of all organized 
society, and the mother the earliest practical instructor in dis- 
cipline and righteousness; and next to that comes the father. 
I refer to the mother first because the child’s education begins 
before it is born. The mother is the earliest practical in- 
structor, and the father should come next, and they united 
together raise and train that child until it is old enough to go 
into the school. The home is the fountain head of all or- 
ganized society, from which our school rooms are supplied 
and furnished, and afterwards the world supplied with good 
and useful men and women. Now, to send our children from 
these homes into the school such as we find to-day in our 
states, overcrowded, and scarcely the opportunity of the teacher 
reaching the individual child that the mother has cultured and 
cared for so closely and so carefully, I cannot see why some 
of our dear people will not understand the value of these private 
schools where there is a less number, and the teacher gets into 
the very life of the child. 


JosEPH SHORTLIDGE: I want to say that in my expe- 
rience with students, I think those that come from Friends’ 
families are superior to those who do not. I have found that 
they are mostly under the control of their mothers, and a boy 
who is under the control of his mother has generally good 
habits in life. Other mothers, as a rule, do not seem to be so 
careful of their habits. When they come into our school we 
try to direct them as we think they ought to go; we lay down 
a set of rules that we feel are to the best interests of the boys, 
and we follow those rigidly. 

In some of the discussion this morning there was a disposi- 
tion to contend that there was not that religious feeling and 
instruction among teachers that there ought to be. Now, I 
think that teachers as a class do feel the necessity of religious 
instruction, of a high standard of morals. I have found that 
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teachers under me, when boys do wrong, exercise an influence 
to make them do right, and I felt that those teachers were 
conscientious and realized that they had a duty to perform out- 
side the class-room. 


BERNARD T. JANNEY, Washington: I did not anticipate 
saying a word on the subject of school teaching this afternoon, 
but the narrowness of our arguments has appealed to me in 
strong terms. The talk this afternoon has been almost ex- 
clusively in regard to the private schools, teachers and pupils 
of Friends’ schools. I have little anxiety about that class of 
children; they are well cared for; but what appeals to me is 
the education of those who do not belong to Friends’ schools, 
those who do not belong to any church, perhaps; those children 
who live in the slums; those who go to public schools, em- 
bracing the millions of our inhabitants. This is what I should 
like to have discussed at length. My experience has been 
with that class of children. The argument that parents should 
take interest in schools is a noble one, a grand one. Nothing 
gives me more pleasure than the visit of the parent in my 
school. But I should not like to give an invitation promis- 
cuously to all the parents of my schools to visit frequently; it 
would be a dangerous thing, a very dangerous thing. We have 
in the kindergarten grades regularly-appointed meetings for 
mothers and fathers; we ask them to come; we go to their 
houses and insist upon their coming, but for their benefit, not 
for the benefit of the schools. There are two or three topics 
I should like to speak about, but I cannot do it in three minutes. 
The age of teachers. I perhaps have arrived at that age at 
which I may speak as a teacher; but in an experience of almost 
forty years in the public schools, there is no comparison be- 
tween the results of a teacher who is young and one who has 
grown old in the service. Our problem is to get rid of the 
old ones. It is difficult. If I have ever had a success in the 
world in controlling children, it has been because I have been 
privileged to come down upon the level of the children, to play 
base-ball with them, to play marbles with them on their own 
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playgrounds, talk with them in their own language. Young 
teachers can do that; old ones cannot, or do not. The advan- 
tage to me is strikingly in favor of younger teachers. We 
take them in Washington from twenty up. 


Professor StTarsBucK: In the beautiful paper we have 
had this afternoon there have been so many good words so 
well rendered that it is difficult for us to put our particular 
criticism on it in any way that would be effective. All we 
can do, so far as I can see, is to note the special points of value, 
and try to emphasize them in one way or another. There was 
one point that seemed so witty and worthy to my. mind that 
I wish in some way I might emphasize it,—that is, the influence 
of the parents’ lives in the home among the children before 
schoolage. The first paper spoke so effectively about the force 
of imitation, how the lives of the parents go over into the lives 
of the children—a point that is being so much made of by 
students at the present time, and one that we ought to take 
to heart very seriously if this is true. I heard one of the pro- 
foundest students on the question of what forms the strongest 
influence, whether blood heredity or that ramification of imita- 
tion which people are calling heredity. From the first day of 
the child’s life, when it begins to feel the mother’s arms about 
it, and to feel the quality of her voice and respond to the in- 
fluences around it, the child is responding in a vital way to 
them; and this student asked, “Blood heredity or imitation; 
which is strongest?’ And he answered, “Imitation and social 
heredity is forty times stronger than blood heredity.” The 
child’s life is being born in the first years, in the first days of its 
life even; and that gives increased responsibility to us as parents 
in training the children that are under our care. As a little 
child treads in his father’s footsteps, and mimics his speech, we 
get a simple hint of thousands and millions of little influences 
that are coming out of the parent’s life and being taken up and 
trickling in and filtering into the little child’s life. When the 
people were writing recently in the American Forwm, “Why am 
I a Methodist?” “Why am 1a Republican?’ “Why amla 
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Democrat?” and so on, Sam Jones said, ‘““Why am I a Meth- 
odist, and my friend a Presbyterian? Why, just because our 
mothers did not swap babies.’”’ And there is a lot of truth in 
it. And the point is that you and I as parents better look into 
our own hearts, and be sure that our hearts are right, and be 
sure that that inner life of ours is going out and making beauti- 
ful homes and wholesome surroundings, that the children are 
going to drink in as they drink in the sunshine and air. As 
they feed and grow by the simple influence of the beauty of 
life around them, they are going to be made over into things 
of beauty, for the beauty is there. 


FLORENCE KELLy: All the time that I was listening to the 
very beautiful paper of Elisabeth Stover, I could not help 
thinking that if the wisdom which she set forth there were put 
in practice in the public schools of our great cities, the number 
of neglected children who are neither taught at home nor in 
the schools now would indeed be greatly reduced. And when 
the discussion took the form, which I greatly regretted, that 
it seemed to so largely, of the duty of Friends to confine the 
attendance of their children to their own schools, I could not 
help remembering what one Friend had said this morning, 
that Friends are not responsible for the quality of the teachers 
in the public schools. I insist upon it that Friends are largely 
responsible for the quality of the teachers in the public schools. 
It would be within the power of the Friends largely to man 
the schools in the most undesirable districts in every great city, 
where every honest superintendent is continually searching for 
able teachers willing to take those schools. Just of late the 
college girls are beginning to feel impelled as a matter of duty 
to take such schools as those in the lower part of New York, 
in the lower wards of Philadelphia and of Chicago. Why 
is it not the duty of Friends who are teachers to take those 
schools, and take care of those neglected children in the schools? 
—for there is infinite neglect in the schools when the teachers 
are not competent. I would not in the least minimize the 
value of Friends’ schools. It was the privilege of my child- 
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hood to attend Race Street School in Philadelphia. But we 
have the great public school system with us. It is not going 
to be done away with. It is not going to be supplanted by 
home teaching, certainly in the homes of the poor; and it rests 
largely on the Friends who are parents to remake the atmo- 
sphere of the schools in the more prosperous parts of the city, 
by sending such children as they dare intrust to the contact 
with the other children in the public schools, into those schools, 
and then going after the children into the schools and making 
friends with the superintendents and the teachers. 

We have heard a great deal of what President Eliot said 
on the subject of education. I want to quote what Dean 
Briggs, of Harvard, said to me about sending his children 
to the public school in Cambridge. There is a part of Cam- 
bridge which has changed very much in character from the 
old Brahmin society to the new industrial society, and Dean 
Briggs, living just on the edge of the district, had the choice 
to which of the two schools he would send his children; and 
he sent them to a school of which the principal is a most highly 
cultivated and beautiful and dignified and stately colored 
woman, and in which most of the pupils come from the homes 
of working men. In recommending me to send my children 
to the same school, he said, “My friends have asked me whether 
I was quite willing to keep on sending my children to that 
school, and I always assure my friends, when they ask me 
that question, ‘Yes, I think my children need that school, and 
I know that that school needs my children.’ ” 


ELISABETH STOVER: I certainly am very grateful to Mrs. 
Kelly for her remarks. I purposely treated the subject of 
parental responsibility from the broader standpoint of our indi- 
vidual responsibility—the responsibility that rests upon every 
one of us for all minor children—and I hope that the ideals 
of the Friends in the education of the Friends’ own children 
will also be considered applicable to the education of all chil- 
dren under their care. That does not mean only the children 
of Friends, directly descended from Friends. We are re- 
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sponsible for many children under our care who have not had 
the advantage of Friendly tradition or heredity. In the dis- 
cussion I also purposely avoided speaking of Friends’ schools, 
because I hoped that the discussion would take up the question 
of the public school and Friends’ duty relative to it, and I 
thank Mrs. Kelly for having brought that point before us. It 
is manifestly the duty of Friends to lend their influence to the 
betterment of the public schools, both through their personal 
influence, personal care for the children in the public schools, 
in some instances sending their own children, in other instances 
through the maintenance of the private schools, which set up 
higher standards and illustrate better methods for the public 
schools. It is well known that our public schools in many 
places are so overcrowded, the facilities are so limited, that it 
is impossible to demonstrate there some of the principles of 
education as they can be demonstrated in the smaller schools. 
We know, too, that the influence of the methods adopted in the 
smaller school reacts upon the larger school; that the work of 
the private school does better the work in the public school; 
and it is part of our parental responsibility to see to it that 
Friends’ schools maintain the highest possible efficiency, illus- 
trate the best methods of education; that Friends’ homes do 
likewise; that the parents and the teachers shall co-operate in 
extending the influences of both public and private schools to 
all the children under our care. 


After a period of silence, the Conference closed at 4.20 p. m. 





Eighth Session.—Boducational and First-Day 
School Work 


Second-day, Eighth month 15th, 8 p. m. 


Dr. JANNEY: This evening the Conference will be presided 
over by Edward B. Rawson, of New York, Principal of the 
Friends’ Seminary in that city. 
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Chairman Rawson: I am very sorry that I have to preside 
over this meeting this evening, because I do it on account of the 
absence of him whose name is on the programme, William M. 
Jackson, whose absence from this Conference we so deeply 
feel. I am very glad, on the other hand, to have the oppor- 
tunity of presiding over this meeting, which represents the 
joint interests of the Educational and the First-day School 
Committees. I like that conjugation. It may pass for evi- 
dence that we are beginning to recognize the fact that First- 
day school work is educational work, and the further fact 
that educational work is religious. It is eminently proper and 
fitting, I think, that at this juncture we should have a session 
devoted to the combined interests of First-day school work 
and educational work. Those of us who have been attending 
the Conference since it has grown up, if I may so say, the 
last twelve years or so, since it has enlarged, cannot fail 
to have noticed a decided improvement in the intellectual 
quality of the meetings. There has been, at the same time, 
no falling off in the spiritual quality of the proceedings; I do 
not think there can be any question of that; and it is my 
opinion, in spite of the opinion that I have heard expressed to 
the contrary by some few others, that that great improvement 
in the intellectual quality of our meetings is due, more than 
to any other one thing, to the influence of our college. Now, 
I have no statistics to put before you; I do not know that I wish 
I had, because they are not always reliable; but I have some 
guesses at figures. I estimate roughly that during the thirty 
years that the college has been in existence, possibly some- 
where between two and four per cent. of our total membership 
has been in the college as students. The attendance at this 
present Conference, guessed at again, and the number of 
Swarthmoreans here counted, shows that about seven per cent. 
of our attendance consists of Swarthmoreans—which shows 
in a rough way that the Swarthmoreans attend the Conference 
in larger numbers than those who have not been to the college. 
On looking over the programme for the week, I find that 
twenty-five per cent. of the names of Friends, members of our 
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society on the programme, are the names of Swarthmoreans— 
which shows that those who have been in the college are being 
called upon to a larger extent than those who have not to do the 
work that we have before us. My attention was called to the 
fact that in the meeting yesterday afternoon a very much larger 
percentage than that, of those who took part and who carried 
on the meeting, were our young people who have had the ad- 
vantages of attendance at Swarthmore. 1 do not know that 
I ought to take the time to say these things now, but I did feel 
that they ought to be said; that we ought to know, as the 
figures show us, what the effect of the college has been; and 
considering that many of those who are now doing the work 
of the Conference are too old to have had the advantage of 
education at Swarthmore, who were through their school life 
and their college life before the college was organized, makes 
the showing even better than the percentages that I gave would 
indicate. Not very far from Swarthmore there is another 
Friends’ college, and at times the representatives of these two 
institutions meet in very fierce rivalry. At times, again, they 
meet for other purposes. We are fortunate to-night, I think 
—I know—in bringing you together not to witness a contest 
of the champions of the two institutions on the foot-ball field, 
but to compare views peaceably on a subject in which all 
Friends, all Christians, all people of religious inclinations, are 
interested. The subject is the teaching of the Bible, and if 
the speaker follows the outline on the programme—which he is 
by no means bound to do—it will be treated of in its relation 
to the school, the home, and the First-day school. The 
speaker, I know, is eminently qualified to discuss this subject 
from the standpoint of the family. Perhaps some of you who 
read the Intelligencer, and always turn first to the list of births 
and marriages and deaths, will understand me, certainly, that 
as a family man he is qualified to speak. That he can speak 
as representing the school I know, because he occupies the Chair 
of Philosophy at Haverford, and instructs the students in Bib- 
lical Literature and Ethics, and so on. Ido not know whether 
he is a First-day school worker or not; no one has told me. 
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But be that as it may, it is with great confidence and pleasure 
that I introduce to you Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, 
who will address you on the subject of the Teaching of the 
Bible. 


RuFus M. Jones: It gives me very great pleasure, dear 
friends, to be here with you to-night. It has been said, and 
I think it is true, that Friends are never quite happy unless 
they are engaged in some reform. You remember the 
story of the man who was in swimming in the river, and the 
little boys on the street yelled, “Quaker! Quaker!” at him; and 
when he came out from his bath he asked how it was they 
knew he wasa Quaker. ‘Oh,” said the boys, “you were swim- 
ming against the stream.’’ Now, most of the work that has 
engaged this Conference has been, in one way or another, some 
kind of reform work. I suppose you are pleasantly thinking 
that this is not to be a reform evening; but perhaps there is 
no subject before you at this Conference which ought to be a 
reform subject more than this one that is before us to-night. 
We need a reform in the particular subject that has been given 
tome. Iam not going to swim against the stream very hard; 
you have had too full a day; but I hope I may say something 
that will set somebody swimming hard. I am going to say a 
few words first in a general way before I plunge into the real 
subject. 


TEACHING THE BIBLE. 
RUFUS M. JONES. 


i 


No other book in human history has so profoundly influenced 
the race as has the Bible. It has been an incaluculable factor 
toward progress in all lands that are civilized. It is probably 
not too much to claim, if we say that the Bible has done more 
than any other single thing to promote Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
in the world and to produce the virile moral power of these 
dominant peoples. 
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It has left an indelible mark upon almost every great literary 
creation since Dante. It has inspired the greatest masterpieces 
of art in the world, and its power has been felt in many of the 
noblest musical creations. 

It has been the formative book in the life of the children of 
all Protestant peoples, while the greatest statesmen of England 
and America have owed a great debt, both to its lofty diction 
and to its sublime ideals. I need only name John Bright and 
Abraham Lincoln. It has nourished men of the strenuous life 
who have had large problems to attack, and it has also stayed - 
and comforted millions of men and women as they have traveled 
the descending slopes of life. It has lived on through dark 
ages and through scientific ages. It has stood all the siftings 
which have weeded out many great books. It has been 
brought from the orient and planted in the life of a western 
people. It meets human needs equally well in every soil, in 
every clime, and in every age. It is an zonian book. Pente- 
cost is a dim historic date, but this book still speaks messages 
of the Spirit in almost every known language and to people 
of every latitude and of every color. If finds a people low and 
degraded; it kindles them with new hopes and creates within 
them the forces of a new civilization. It finds a generation 
formal and dead; it rouses its readers and starts a revival or 
a reformation that works changes through a continent. 

Why is this? What makes this book so unique It is be- 
cause this book reveals God and man. It voices the divine 
purpose and it comes out of the very deepest life of man. 


“Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burden of the Bible old.” 


It has everywhere marks of divine power, and it is an in- 
exhaustible mine of human experience—of human experience 
in the divine life. It makes plain the unescapable laws of the 
moral and spiritual world, working themselves out in the lives 
of individuals and nations—the moral and spiritual gravitation 
of the world. It grips the conscience as no other book does. 
Its most ancient chronicles are as fresh and full of suggestion 
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bearing on modern life as though they were written yester- 
day, and there never was such biography for revealing char- 
acter—done often in a thumb-nail sketch! The power and 
spiritual authority of the Bible are as unmistakable as the 
energy of the sun. They no more need special defense than 
the laws of electricity do. 


II. 


But in spite of all this, the present generation is growing up 
for the most part ignorant of the Bible. It is not being taught 
in any adequate way to the millions of children in our own 
country. Every test which is made of school children or of 
college students reveals the fact that, with here and there a 
brilliant exception, for the most part profound ignorance of 
the Bible prevails. Allusions to it are not understood, and it 
exercises but slight influence in the formation of thought and | 
language. Reasons for this situation are easy to find and they 
should be looked at squarely. In the first place, the Bible has 
no standing at all in the public school curriculum. Every other 
great culture-literature of the world is taught—except this, 
which is incomparably the greatest. This is not taught, for 
fear, peradventure, that the children should imbibe some re- 
ligious ideas! And religious ideas are falsely supposed to be 
necessarily sectarian. Then, secondly, which is much more 
serious, it is not taught in the home—not even in the Christian 
home. It is formally read in many homes, but it becomes a real 
possession for the children in almost no homes. The general 
excuse would be that there is no time for it. That always 
means that we do not want to do it, or, at least, prefer some- 
thing else, for there is always time for the things which we 
consider essential to the welfare and happiness of the home. 
I can hardly think of anything which would transform the 
modern home more than a half-hour daily devoted to actual 
Bible study with the whole family assembled. But it has not 
come yet. 

Most serious of all, the Bible has been often presented in 
such an artificial, strained, and dogmatic way—its words have 
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so often been thrown into strong contrast with the generally 
accepted teachings of science and history, that many thoughtful 
young persons have questioned its value altogether and have 
quietly treated it as a negligible quantity—a situation which 
will continue so long as it is taught in dogmatic fashion. 

Finally, the Bible school, or Sunday school, which offers 
Bible teaching to the masses one hour in the week, is still in 
its swaddling clothes. There is no question that even as it is, 
it is a great force in our modern society. Robert Raikes, who 
originated the modern Sunday school movement, called it “an 
effort at civilization,’ and so itis. It does make a difference in 
the two nations that there are over 12,000,000 persons in the 
Sunday school in America while there are only 3,400 in the 
Sunday schools of Spain. It has, too, been one of the greatest 
feeders to the Church that has existed during the last hundred 
years. But we may as well realize at once that the Sunday 
school problem is far from solved. Here is the view of a recent 
critic of it: 


What do the majority of the families of a congregation expect the Sun- 
day school to do for their children? Almost nothing. Do they care 
whether the Sunday school does or does not take an important part in the 
religious education and moral training of their children? Hardly at all. 
Commonly, the hopes and expectations of parents who send or permit 
their children to attend Sunday schools do not rise much above the level 
of the Chinese laundryman who goes to a mission Sunday school to learn 
the English language. They hope their children will make some pleasant 
acquaintances and share with them some refining influences, that they 
will learn to sing, get some slight acquaintance with the Bible, keep out 
of mischief on Sunday, and get on the right side of the social line which 
divides decent church-goers from the multitude which has no holy day, 
and get some pleasure which will make Sunday less dreary and monotonous. 
But, excepting in each congregation a few men and women of rare de- 
votion and radiant faith, nobody seems to know or care whether the 
Sunday school shall have for its final cause picnics and dancing parties or 
serve its high purpose as a training school. 


These words are extreme and hardly fair to the serious pur- 
pose in the movement. But, nevertheless, it must not be over- 
looked or ignored that the Bible school, as it now is, is much 
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poorer than it ought to be, and far less efficient than the situa- 
tion demands. One is astonished to find how little information 
the ordinary Bible school pupil has gained. It is rare, indeed, 
that he possesses, after years in the Bible school, any actual 
knowledge of the development of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
of the practical work of the prophets, of the life and teachings 
of Christ, or of the construction of the Apostolic Church and 
the problems which its founders faced. A mass of confused 
ideas, formed from a desultory study of isolated fragments of 
the Bible, cut out of their setting, is the most one finds. It is 
almost impossible that there ever should be any thoroughly 
educational Bible teaching, so long as it is studied in this atomic 
fashion. Nearly every pedagogical maxim is defied, and it is 
little wonder that the ordinary flesh and blood boy comes 
through with such meagre gains, or that he concludes, as many 
a boy does, that the Bible is an uninteresting book for which 
he cares very little. The most solemn fact which we can face 
is this, that very much of our present Bible teaching has this 
dreadful result. Any subject taught in an isolated way and 
with antiquated methods would produce the same effect. But 
when the boy takes a dislike to chemistry or to algebra it may 
leave him much as he was before. But when he forms a dis- 
like for the Bible it will almost certainly affect his entire moral 
and spiritual life. It is, therefore, our solemn duty to find out 
the wisest ways of teaching the Bible to the children who come 
to us. There is perhaps no Christian task more urgent to-day 
than the adequate teaching of the Bible to the children and 
youth of our time, so that they may really feel its power and 
be influenced by its matchless ideals. 


TT 


The rest of my address must be devoted to practical sug- 
gestions toward this end. I have somewhat implied that the 
aim of Bible teaching is the impartation of information. That 
is not its primal aim. The knowledge-result is secondary. 
The end of all Bible school work is to bring the pupils into 
a real and living relation to God. The goal is the making of 
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life formation rather than information; the moving of the heart 
and will rather than the filling of the head with facts. But 
this is the important point to remember, that the heart and will 
are reached and moved mainly through the intellect. It is 
the discovery of an insight, the power of an idea, that finally 
affects a life and shapes a will. If you want a boy to become 
something, or to do something, you must first make him see 
something. You cannot command the emotions or the will. 
You do not produce character by telling a person that he ought 
to be good. You help him discover concrete things to do which 
appeal to him, and in doing them his character is formed as 
a by-product. You want your child to be religious? You 
must make him fascinated with characters which embody reli- 
gion and you must help him form ideas which will move him 
toward a larger life. If this is true, the First-day school, the 
Bible class, will be religiously effective in proportion as it is 
educationally efficient. If it does not make the characters of 
the Bible real and vivid, they will have little or no transforming 
influence over the pupils. If it fails to form in the pupil’s 
mind ideas which move him, it will either leave him where he 
was, or, more likely, bored and blasé with the pious maxims 
and ethical platitudes which have been showered upon him in 
profusion. The first principle of good teaching is: Approach 
every subject along a line of interest. There never was any good 
teaching which violated that principle. If you do not know 
enough about child life to discover its native interests and to 
make them starting points for your teaching, then avoid a class 
of children, as you would avoid doctoring a disease of which you 
know nothing. You absolutely cannot teach if you cannot pull 
the threads of interest. There are certain things that are 
natively interesting. Almost anything dramatic, with the out- 
come uncertain,—is interesting. Trains of events with sud- 
den surprises will always hold attention. Situations which 
call for daring and heroic action will do it. Put your abstract 
truth into a concrete example and see how quickly the truth 
which you have been trying in vain to teach is caught. 

Now there never was a book so filled with natively interesting 
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things. Its story material is unsurpassed. The trouble with 
most teachers is that they cannot refrain from moralizing. It 
is much more injurious to give a moral to a child than it is 
to give money to a beggar. Let your story suggest its own 
moral. Trust your bright child to discover the significance 
of your story, and if he fails to see it, conclude that you failed 
to tell it well or that it was too old for him. All the earlier 
teaching should be in narrative form, and there should be no 
attempt whatever to supply the child with ready-made ideas 
which belong to mature life or with religious conceptions which 
belong to the adult mind. The child must to some degree 
travel through the stages through which the race has gone, and 
the narratives of primitive life which abound in the Old Testa- 
ment are admirably suited to him. (The best book I know for 
the youngest classes is Bible Stories for Children, by Sarah 
Dawes: Crowell & Co.) 

For classes that have passed the story period the natural 
material is biography, in which the Bible is unsurpassingly 
rich. There never were such lives for suggesting the outcome 
of good and evil deeds. They are full of graphic, dramatic situ- 
ations and abound in heroic episode. There comes a period in 
early life when the boy delights in battle and in the destruction 
of persons who are mean and tyrannical. Here are characters 
which would appeal to his native interests and at the same time 
would prepare him for appreciating higher victories than those 
of giant strength and mere force, for there is a dawning of the 
spiritual in all these biographical narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. Get boys well interested in such actual human experi- 
ences and they will begin to discover how the life of God is 
manifesting itself in the lives of men. It is entirely wrong to 
lug in modern theological schemes and doctrines into these 
simple stories of primitive life, or to treat the incidents as types 
of New Testament events. They are rather pictures out of 
the actual life of man, as he was groping after the infinite 
Father,—they are the raw material of religion in all stages of 
formation. 

The teaching of Christ and Paul must come much later, but 
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early childhood is the period for the simple life story of the 
Saviour and for forming an actual acquaintance with Paul the 
Roman traveler, whose experiences will interest the dullest pupil 
if they are well presented. Remember that all young persons 
must have pictorial material. For instance, they must know 
just where Tarsus was, what the city looked like, what the 
inhabitants did for a living, whether there was skating 
there in the winter, what kind of a school Paul went to, 
how he came to go to Jerusalem, what he would see there,— 
every conceivable interest must be woven in to catch and fix 
attention and to make the figure real. In the work upon the 
life of Christ, advantage must be taken of everything which 
will make the teaching vivid and real and interesting. The 
geography of Palestine must be made thoroughly clear. Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Jordan, must be made as real 
as the places the pupils know at home. Who were the Phari- 
sees? how did they dress? why were they so’strict? what 
made them hostile to Jesus ? who were the publicans ? why were 
they disliked? how did the Romans govern colonies? Every- 
thing which draws upon the interests of school children should 
be made use of. Every time the pupil’s own knowledge is: 
utilized it increases his interest, and before he knows it he will 
be intensely interested in the great central Personality him- 
self and he will find himself drawn by the marvelous attraction 
of the mighty life. For children beyond fifteen, the most in- 
teresting studies will be the historical development of Israel 
as a commonwealth and a kingdom, or the causes of the down- 
fall of the kingdom, or the return and reconstruction of the 
nation. There are books enough nowadays to make such 
courses possible, and they are sure to rouse interest if they are 
properly directed. The result will be not only much valuable 
information, but, also, better still, the discovery of the great 
divine principles which were wrought out in the life of Israel— 
principles which are eternally true. The studies of the past will 
furnish facts for awakening present ideas of God and the true 
life. None of this work can be done by the antiquated system 
of using isolated passages. The Bible itself, together with up- 
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to-date books on Israel, and on the characters of the Bible, 
should be used, and the old-fashioned “lesson quarterly” con- 
signed to the oblivion which it deserves. It has been a miser- 
able crutch ever since it was invented. 

When, finally, the proper age comes for studying the spiritual 
message of the Bible, the message of prophets, of Job, of Christ, 
of Paul, of John, of the Epistle to the Hebrews—a serious 
attempt must be made to study each book in its historical 
setting. Isaiah will forever be a closed book to the person who 
does not correlate the words with the occasions which called 
them forth. There is no excuse any longer for the blind ignor- 
ance about the prophets which has generally prevailed. There 
are books enough within easy reach, and few subjects will 
better repay study. Paul’s epistles simply cannot be under- 
stood apart from the local situations which called them forth, 
and all the old, familiar texts take on new and deeper meaning 
as soon as we discover the actual problems with which he is 
dealing and the questions which he is answering. It is doubt- 
ful if any piece of writing of similar length exists in the world 
which so teems with vital interests, and so quivers with the 
pulse beat of a noble human heart, or which is so freighted with 
significance for an understanding of eternal spiritual issues as 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and yet how many of us who have 
casually read it from boyhood or studied little isolated chunks 
of it, have ever realized the momentous issues involved in 
these glowing pages! 

Every message of truth rises out of some actual concrete 
situation. When Christ said, ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
he was dealing with actual persons, whom he contrasted with 
self-satisfied men whose aim in life was too small for them 
ever to feel poverty of spirit, 7. e., a vision of unrealized life. 
When he talked of ‘the weary and heavy-laden,” he was deal- 
ing with actual labor conditions and social situations which have 
their counterpart to-day. The more you understand the cause 
of the weariness and unrest, the better you realize the meaning 
of his remedy for them. The Sermon on the Mount has fallen 
on deaf ears generation after generation, because its words 
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have been cut apart from the conditions of life and society 
which made them so significant to those who heard them. The 
great words have been turned into bloodless abstractions. Let 
a class spend a year on this Sermon, using the splendid litera- 
ture of our time which helps reproduce the life and expectations 
of those times, and see what new wine will swell out the sides 
of the old bottles! All successful teaching uses the laboratory 
method. ‘The teacher or instructor produces before the eyes 
of his students the facts, and then the conclusions force them- 
selves home. Instead of giving a ready-made idea, you let 
the facts suggest it. The student wins it for himself, and then 
he prizes it. All this is possible in Bible classes from the 
lowest grades to the highest. The teacher’s business is to get 
a situation before the class. It may be a story; it may 
be a character; it may be an episode in a life; an event or 
movement in history; it may be the national expectation, 
or the existing social conditions. As soon as they are 
placed before minds for which they are adapted, those 
minds will do the rest and the point will drive itself 
home. But let nobody think that such teaching can be 
done without preparation. Good things never do themselves. 
They require prayer and infinite pains—not one, without the 
other. Most certainly, one ought to leave such things alone or 
do them well. You would blame a doctor who came to your 
sick child and acted on the supposition that he had no time 
to diagnose the case, and so gave whatever medicine he hap- 
pened to have in his chest. Is it less important to deal wisely 
with the soul than with the body? I believe not. If you 
want to make your pupils care for the Bible you must carry 
them beyond the words of the book and you must make them 
feel the attraction of its life and spirit. Your teaching will be 
of little use unless you can make the issues of life and death, 
of joy and woe, of earth and heaven, rise before your class 
so that they seem as real as the law of gravitation does in the 
physics class. Religion is as natural to the child as the instinct 
to walk or to speak. But no child would ever learn to walk, 
or to speak, alone. He learns by imitation. He learns be- 
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cause somebody co-operates with his “budding” impulse to 
walk. 

After the budding period for these functions has passed it 
is almost impossible to teach the operations. The religious in- 
stinct has its budding period, its psychological moment. That 
is the heaven-given opportunity for making the great attain- 
ment. The mother, the father, and the Bible-school teacher 
should endeavor to learn how to guide the little soul in its 
momentous attempts to find its way home to its real home 
where there is abundance of life and joy, and where the Father 
is. 

My subject calls for a consideration of Bible teaching, (a) 
in the family, (b) in the school, and (c) in the First-day 
school. I have so far been speaking of the work and methods 
of the First-day school, because at present that is the one 
institution which is trying to grapple with the need of the hour. 

Home study of the Bible will always be correlated with the 
work of the First-day school, and rightly so. As fast as we 
can get the First-day school on right lines we shall raise the 
standard of home work, and, best of all, we shall get, some 
day, a generation of fathers and mothers who will know how 
to interest their little children in the Bible, which at present is 
a sad lack, and who will be able to interpret these world-old 
narratives in such a way that they will not come into collision 
with all the child learns in his history class and in his science 
lessons. 

One of the best things which can be done at home—particu- 
larly in busy homes—is to conduct a vital Bible reading every 
day with the assembled family. The passage to be read should 
be selected with great care. It should contain some great uni- 
versal message about God or man, and be read in such a way 
that it will put the soul into a devotional attitude. The father 
who has carefully read and meditated upon the passage be- 
fore he reads it with his family will find that he will read it 
with clearer meaning and that its effect will be incerased 

Sometime, let us devoutly hope, the home is to be a nursery 
for genuine spiritual life. Sometime it will be discovered that 
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the culture of the spirit is at least as important as the servant 
problem; or as urgent as the mastery of the latest fashion- 
plates. It will dawn upon us some fine day that little children 
are amazingly sensitive to ideals and that they know without 
being told whether their fathers and mothers are supremely 
interested in making a living, in making a show, or in making 
a life. These things are contagious, and the way to make the 
children care for the things of the spirit is actually to care for 
them yourself. As fast as the desire to carry true ideals of 
life into the hearts of the little ones prevails, the Bible will 
come into its right place in the home. ‘What does God do 
the fourth hour of the day?’ asks the Talmud, and the answer 
is, ““He teaches little children and let all the fathers of the 
city teach little children.” 

The place of the Bible in the school must be very briefly 
treated. My own view is this: The Bible will never be 
properly taught to our youth until it is taught to them by pro- 
fessional educators. Think of leaving astronomy and physics. 
to be taught by untrained and unskilled volunteers. Think of 
the progress which would be made with Greek and Latin if 
they were taught once a week by teachers who possessed en- 
thusiasm, to be sure, but who knew only what they had chanced 
to pick up by a little desultory reading. 

Our Scriptures contain the siftings of ten centuries of litera- 
ture, produced by the spiritual leaders-of our planet. There is 
here every form of literature known to man. It is intricately 
mixed with the prevailing moral ideas of the various periods 
from which it came and it reflects the changing events of earth 
history. Under the old method of allegorizing, almost anybody 
could teach it; under the new method of historical interpreta- 
tion, it requires profound knowledge of ancient history and 
ancient literature to teach it well, and to make its pages grow 
real and vivid as they should. Every Friends’ school or col- 
lege should make a business of teaching the Bible, and should. 
put this work in the hands of the best teacher in the institution 
—a man with an enthusiasm and passion for his work, and, 
with these qualities, a knowledge of his subject equal at least to 
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that of the classical master, and, of course, possessed of teaching 
power, without which knowledge is sounding brass and a 
clanging cymbal. 

The great changes which the scientific method of study has 
forced upon thinking people during the last generation make 
it of the first importance now that the Bible should be taught 
by men and women who can find the permanent and eternal in 
the long story of the divine education and discipline of man. 
The time has passed for fastening the primitive ideas of the 
universe upon our children as though they were final views to 
test science by. That we donot want. We want, instead, the 
revelation of God, the unalterable qualities of a true life, the 
way to the Father. It requires no ordinary teacher to do that 
work. But what are our Friends’ schools for? They exist to 
do something which the public school cannot do or does 
not do as well. Here is a definite mission, worth doing well, 
and when we have worked out this mission the public schools 
will have discovered that it can be done. 


Chairman Rawson: I am glad that the discussion of this 
paper does not lie with me. If it did, we should say Amen, 
and let it go at that. But there is time for discussion and 
extension, and I trust we are ready. 


Joun H. SHOTWELL: It seems to me that in the article that 
has been presented to us there is one thing in the teachings 
of the Bible that ought to be borne in mind—that it is com- 
posed of two wills. When a man writes a will, that will 
remains in full force until he writes another will—until he 
makes a new will and testament. Now, our great Teacher 
taught concerning the Scriptures, he worked upon that line. 
He says, “Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” ; and then he gives 
us the will of this New Testament, “But I say unto you, Resist 
not evil.” Then he refers to some more of the Old Testament, 
the old will, and he treats that in the same way—‘‘Ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
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forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oath.” 
That is the old will. “But I say unto you, Swear not at all, 
but let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay, without the neces- 
sity of an oath to confirm it.” And so I think in teaching the 
Bible we ought to confine ourselves as much as possible to the 
New Testament dispensation. 


Rurus M. Jones: I was trying to say what I think. I did 
not bring out as much as I might. I think we ought to try to 
realize more than we do that the Old Testament has come 
out of history; it has come out of the actual stuff of life that 
has been, and we are all interested in the development of life; 
but I believe when one wants his great religious messages he 
must go where they are, of course, and that is to the New 
Testament; but if he wants to study the moral and spiritual 
development of a race, then he must not ignore any of it. I 
notice somebody has already announced that I am the father 
of a little daughter. I notice that all parents are interested just 
exactly as much in that helpless, formless, imperfect period 
of life as in any period that comes—just exactly as much. I 
believe that the true way to study this literature is to study it 
out mentally, to follow it straight out and see how the race 
has been disciplined and trained, and gained its great religious 
ideas. 


PERCIVAL C. Norris: While I have not much to say about 
the teaching of the Bible, it has seemed to me not only this 
evening, but just as much so this afternoon, that one thing has 
certainly been overlooked. We have heard what the teacher 
should be; it has been the teacher continually. When we were 
discussing the question of graded lessons in the First-day 
schools on Sixth-day morning, it was the teacher that was 
being considered. It is certainly beyond question the fact that 
some of us who have to deal with work in secular schools have 
just exactly the same trouble, and hear the same discussion 
that we have been hearing at these sessions of the Conference. 
It is just as necessary for the pupil to do his duty in this matter 
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as it is for the teacher; and there is where, it seems to me, the 
parental responsibility fails. If we are to expect the teacher’s 
work to result in any of the products which we hope it is to 
result in, then we must have it understood at home that the 
work for the First-day school must be prepared before First- 
day comes. The simple fact that the pupil goes to First-day 
school and spends an hour or an hour and a half once a week 
on the lessons—and lessons that he has never seen before and 
may never see again—certainly is not conducive to any knowl- 
edge of the Bible. We certainly do not expect the pupil in 
the secular school to know anything about the lesson, or be 
able to give any satisfactory recitation to a teacher in that 
school, if the pupil has not prepared that lesson before he or 
she goes to the class-room; and how can we expect any pupil 
to have a knowledge of the Bible, however simple it may be, 
unless that pupil has co-operated so far with the teacher as 
to have spent at least an hour during the week in preparations 
for the lesson which is to come First-day morning? Now, of 
course, this has to be done with the study and not the teaching 
of the Bible, but it certainly seems to me that the question 
has two sides, the same as any other question. If we are to 
depend entirely upon the teacher, and are to give all our advice 
to the teacher, and none of the advice to the parents or the 
pupils, the object for which the First-day school was founded, 
and towards which it is now working—whether successfully 
or unsuccessfully I am unprepared to say—has certainly not 
been reached; and is being violated at every step. If we do 
not have the home study as well as the home Bible reading, 
our First-day schools cannot gain the objects toward which 
they are directing their energies. A Bible reading or a period 
of religious service in the home daily does not fulfill the con- 
ditions required by the First-day school. We must not only 
have the Bible reading by the head of the family daily, but 
we must have, if not a daily at least a weekly study of the 
Bible before the pupil comes into the First-day school to re- 
ceive the instructions the teacher gives. 
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JoserpH Wittits: I believe that children at a very early 
age can be deeply interested in the study of the New Testa- 
ment. I speak from my own experience with two little grand- 
daughters. I began with them when their age did not exceed 
six years, and I procured many illustrations. It has been my 
custom for a long while almost every evening to have a half- 
hour’s reading in those books. I believe that to be one of the 
very best influences to bring around young children; and the 
impressions that they get then I believe are indelibly impressed 
upon them. 


ALBERT JOHNSON: I think the experience referred to by 
our friend Willits has been the experience of nearly all who 
have engaged in the First-day school work. It is true we have 
been advised that teachers need a preparation for this work 
in the First-day school as well as for that in our secular schools. 
It is true that we have told them of a means of preparation 
that is best suited for their needs. But with all that, their 
efforts in the main have been useless. Many of the children 
have come to the First-day school week after week, as we 
were told this afternoon, with the mere idea of forming good 
company, spending the time with good companions, and 
having a good time generally; and I heartily indorse the plea 
which he has made that parents should feel an increased re- 
sponsibility in the work of the First-day schools; that with 
them mainly rests the success or failure of the effort which 
the teacher may make while she gives her time to the class. 
I feel, too, to enter a word of appreciation for the manner in 
which the speaker told us to-night of the method of Bible 
study. While I realize that in the message that was pre- 
sented to us this afternoon there is much of great value and 
interest to us, it seems to me that there is more vital force in 
Bible teaching, a stronger influence to the religious life of the 
individual, if we can bring it down to a plane where it is more 
easily understood, and where we will not have to go so deeply 
into psychological research. 
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MatiLtpa UNDERWooD: It is surely a cause of the decline 
of many of our country meetings, that Friends are not having 
the benefit of the Bible reading in their homes as they once had. 
I wish to speak as briefly as possible of the experience in one 
home. When the children were small, feeling that it was not 
best to have any formal Bible reading, I purchased a copy 
of the New Testament full of illustrations, and let the children 
have it just as people oftentimes do their fairy stories and pic- 
ture-books. Then they became easily interested in the illus- 
trations, and would come and ask questions about them. This 
gave an opportunity to impress their infant minds with that 
which drew out the interest in them, and as they became older 
each one was presented with a copy of the Scriptures in plain 
print, which they were encouraged to read. 


Epear Haricut: I wish to rise and express my thankfulness 
at being here this evening; thankful first that our brother was 
willing to come and deliver his message unto us; secondly, 
that there is that love existing between us that we are glad to 
have him here; and I pray that we may profit by this message. 
Thirdly, I am thankful for the message that he has given. One 
particular point I wish to speak of, and that is the Bible read- 
ing in the home. From the little experience that we have had 
in our isolated condition among Friends, as we take a few 
moments to read a passage of Scripture and then drop into 
a little silence, and as the tender words and prayers are some- 
times uttered from the dear little children, it touches our hearts. 
It strengthens us, it enables us to grow, and it helps the chil- 
dren to grow. Fathers and mothers, we are anxious about 
the cares and about the things of this world; we are anxious 
that we may earn as good a living and provide as many necessi- 
ties of life as we can for our children; but oh, dear friends, 
let us not neglect the soul-life of the children. It is of more 
importance than all else; for what will it profit a man though he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Is there a more 
precious legacy we can leave to our children than that of up- 
right, honest, noble Christian lives? I think not, dear friends. 
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ELIzABETH LLoyp: We have listened with great pleasure 
to the paper that was read to us this evening. Many of us have 
said in our hearts that it was all true. How many of us will 
go home and devote more time to the reading of our Bibles 
than we have been giving to it? How many of us will go 
home and begin to read the Bible in our families and to our 
children? This is the test of our erUresmnen of what we 
have heard this evening. 


Mary H. Wuitson: It was a very great satisfaction to me, 
to the committee who for one year have been deeply thinking 
on this subject of graded school lessons, to find that the Friend 
who has spoken to us to-night, who has, like them, given deep 
study to the matter, has so closely paralleled that which we 
outlined to this same body last Sixth-day morning. It is a 
great satisfaction to find that the results of our thinking are 
so closely borne out and approved of by his. In regard to 
pupils studying at home, how can we expect them to love study, 
with the lessons that have been given to them in the past? 
Could we who are engaged in secular teaching expect our 
pupils to study their history lessons if to-day they had the 
Monroe Doctrine, and to-morrow they studied about Crom- 
well, and the next day about Alexander, and so forth? ‘There 
has been too little connection between the lessons; but with 
the graded system which is now apparent, and which we pro- 
pose, I hope, to adopt and put in practice, the pupils will feel 
an interest through which I am sure any enthusiastic teacher 
can lead them to study, for they will have complete lives and 
connected histories, and the foundations of the Gospel mes- 
sage and the message of the prophets, which I am sure will 
result in good work. 


A Frienp: I would like to ask Professor Jones a question. 
In his paper, that we have been delighted to hear this evening, 
he urged us to read the Bible, to study the Bible, to teach the 
Bible in the family, in the school, and in the First-day school; 
and if I have heard aright and remember correctly, a little fur- 
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ther on he said that he thought only the trained college graduate 
should do this work. I have wondered how, in our isolated 
and our little country First-day schools, we were then to teach 
the Bible, because in many of them we have neither a college 
professor nor even a college graduate. In our homes it is 
very much the same. I have wondered what in these cases 
we should do. 


RuFus M. Jones: The impression I meant to leave was this 
—which I think everybody will at once admit is true—that no 
adequate Bible teaching can ever be given until you have 
teachers who know the historical situations out of which the 
incidents have arisen. That, of course, is not anything that 
we can expect at once. I said that better home teaching would 
be correlated with the other teaching; that is, there would ulti- 
mately be a generation of fathers and mothers who could be 
adequate Biblical instructors. At present it probably is not 
true in many homes. But have you not always noticed that 
we have to do the best we can under the circumstances? I 
can remember my old aunt, who is now eighty-nine years old, 
taught me all my early arithmetic and algebra, and she did 
it very well indeed. Well, I could not call her an adequate 
teacher of mathematics. It was the best we had, and I am 
very thankful that she taught me; but still, if I wanted to 
have adequate teaching, I should go to a person who was 
trained to teach mathematics properly. Now, there are a lot 
of things better than college professors; there are plenty of 
college professors who are wretched Bible teachers. I am 
afraid there are not many college professors who are good Bible 
teachers. And yet it stands to reason that a person who has 
traveled through the struggles of humanity, who knows the 
history of the race more or less, the great problems that Israel 
had to deal with, and the great situations that were pressing 
in the time of Christ’s life on earth, can interpret the Bible, 
other things being equal, better than a person who has not 
that information. As fast as ever we can, we want to have 
our schools and colleges adequately teaching the Bible to 
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the students who go out, and they will be adequate Bible 
teachers in the First-day schools and in the homes; and little 
by little we shall get everywhere men and women who know 
how to do what so few of us now know how to do. But 
while we are learning we have to do the best we can, that is 
all. You remember the fable of the man who had to empty 
a certain drinking horn and had to lift a certain cat. He 
drained with his fiercest strength at this drinking horn and he 
could not exhaust it, because he found after a while that it 
was in the ocean, and if he drained it he would have to drink 
up the whole ocean. And then he found in lifting the cat 
that the cat was really solid into the earth, and that he had to 
lift the whole earth to lift the cat. Well, now, that is my 
problem to-night; it is inter-related and involved in the whole 
of the life and history of man, and all any one can do is to lift 
a little bit at the cat and drink a little bit at the horn, but he 
cannot exhaust it; he cannot do much with it. If I have kin- 
dled in any one a zeal or a desire to do better, to be more faith- 
ful, and to be a better mother or father, a better Bible school 
teacher or better teacher anywhere, then I have done what I 
came to Toronto to do. Blessed are the poor in spirit; that is 
what Christ said—not, Blessed is the person who is satisfied. 
And if my mission on earth is to do anything, it is to make 
people dissatisfied. 


Silence followed, during which Rufus M. Jones offered 
prayer. The session closed at 9.45 p. m. 





Wintb Session.—Pbilantbropic Work 


Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 9.30 a. m. 


After devotional exercises, Dr. JANNEy said: The general 
topic this morning will be the Treatment of Criminals. Our 
friend, John William Hutchinson, of New York, will preside 
over the session. 
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JoHn WiLLiam Hurcuinson: It was my privilege two 
years ago at Asbury Park to introduce to the Conference one 
of the most distinguished penologists in the country—our 
lamented friend, Dr. Charlton T, Lewis. At that time, in 
opening his address, he referred to the subject we are to con- 
sider this morning, and said: “The need of the hour in our 
country, and I may say in our civilization, beyond most others, 
is the building up of an educated, intelligent, purposeful, and 
Christian public opinion upon this great subject; and there is 
no subject in the whole limits of our social organization and 
action upon which our civilization is felt, by all those who can- 
didly study the subject, to be so utterly inefficient, helpless, and 
mistaken as in this.’”’ Friends have always been interested in 
the question of the treatment of criminals. Early in its his- 
tory they did what they could to better the condition of the 
prisoners, and advocated a more humane treatment of them. 
The New York Prison Association, of which our friend, Charl- 
ton T. Lewis, was President, had as one of its early active 
agents a friend whose name is a household word in the homes 
of Friends—Isaac T. Hopper. We are fortunate to-day in 
having with us the executive officer of that association, its 
Corresponding Secretary, and the American member of the 
International Prison Congress—one who is well qualified by 
experience and observation to place this question before us 
intelligently and instructively. It is with much pleasure that 
I introduce Dr. Samuel T. Barrows. 


Dr. SamMuEL T. Barrows: When Phillips Brooks in his 
long gown was preaching a sermon once, an old pioneer, Peter 
Cartwright, was present, and Mr. Brooks was preaching with- 
out any manuscript. Cartwright said, “You are the first one 
of them petticoat fellows that I have ever seen fire without a 
rest.” I had the impression that among the Friends, not only 
the petticoated ministers, but those that were trousered, always 
fired without a rest. I was somewhat surprised, therefore, 
this summer at my camp to receive a communication—a very 
courteous one—from the Committee of the Conference, I think 
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perhaps it may have been the Publication Committee, asking 
me if I would please give them a copy of my manuscript; and 
I said to Mrs. Barrows that I did not know that they used 
manuscripts. But I took that to be a suggestion—not exactly 
a command, but a suggestion—that it would be perhaps a good 
thing for me to have a manuscript. And so I have obeyed 
the suggestion, and here I come, fettered with this chain and 
ball upon my liberty, which has been put on by the committee. 
An instance of cruelty, of course, in the Friends’ Conference. 
I submit, and you, of course, will submit. My subject to-day 
I have phrased as “Inhumanity as a Cure for Crime.’’ When 
a lady at the Penington, in New York, the other day, where 
I was taking a good Quaker meal, asked me what I was going 
to speak about, and I said, “Inhumanity as a Cure for Crime,” 
“Why,” she said, “that is a paradox, a contradiction.” Why, 
of course it is. It is a paradox, a contradiction, and it is evi- 
dent to the clear insight of this body of Friends. I wish it 
were evident to everybody else. 


INHUMANITY AS A CURE FOR CRIME. 
SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


To the audience which I have the honor of addressing, the 
title of my paper involves a moral paradox. It is not evident 
to the clear insight of this body of Friends how inhumanity 
can be a cure for anything. The very statement is a contra- 
diction which contains its own refutation. It is gratifying, 
also, to think that we are reaching a time when this proposition 
would not be accepted by a large number of people who 
claim to be civilized. If it were universally rejected, both as 
a principle and in practice, I should not come here merely to 
read a joyful obituary. If it were grandly true that in the 
progress of truth and light we had reached a point on this 
continent, and on the others where intelligent, wise, merciful 
discipline, and due forethought in prevention had taken the 
place of inhumanity and cruelty in the treatment of crime, you 
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would forgive me if I should burst out into the doxology, 
“From all that dwell below the skies,’ and I should join 
with you in a profound and eloquent ascription of grateful 
silence. 

Unfortunately, however, though the humane sentiment has 
scored its bloodless victories and extended the area of its do- 
main, we have not yet reached a point in the history of the world 
when we can say that the kingdoms of the world have become 
the kingdoms of our God. We have abandoned many of the 
old weapons of cruelty of the past, but, unfortunately, other 
weapons have taken their place. And what is of still more 
fundamental importance, we have not eradicated the spirit of 
cruelty and retaliation, and the appeal to brute force, 
which marked the treatment of crime in the past. It is still 
lurking in our codes and sentences, still reveals its ferocity in 
fearful reprisals in lawless communities, and shows its claws 
and its teeth in a system of punishment which undertakes to 
do by repression what can only be done by prevention and 
reformation. 

It is my purpose to-day to present these two methods in 
contrast: the method of brutality over against the method of 
humanity; the method of repression with the method of pre- 
vention ; the method of retaliation with the method of reforma- 
tion. 

On this subject we are not talking wildly, we are not dealing 
in guesses. If on this subject we can appeal to the moral 
illumination of great leaders and prophets, we can also appeal 
to a great body of experience which forms part of the history 
of the world. If we blindly ignore the teachings of those who 
have had the inner light and have sought to illumine our 
darkness, we cannot ignore the accumulated results of human 
experience confirming as it does the vision of the seers. If 
human experience has anything to say to us from its dark 
and bloody record, it says with sad and penitent authority that 
we cannot accomplish with the weapons of darkness what can 
only be accomplished with the powers of light; that we cannot 
refine, protect, and develop society and eliminate crime and 
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social disorder by adopting the brutality and the standards 
of ethics which make crime possible. 

The history of punishments shows that inhumanity as a cure 
for crime has been a failure. And this is one reason why the 
world has been gradually discarding it. Some of you have 
visited the old tower at Nuremberg, and seen the collection of 
instruments of torture with which it is filled. It is a terrible 
array of every form of machinery which human ingenuity could 
devise to inflict pain. It is worth while to keep these fearful 
relics of vengeance and torture in a museum as a part of the 
memory of the race so that we shall not forget the lesson they 
teach. These instruments were not discarded because they did 
not work, mechanically speaking; in this sense they worked 
too well. They were discarded because they were not a success 
morally. They did not accomplish what was expected of them. 
They could inflict pain; they could terrorize; they could maim 
and destroy; but they could not reanimate, inspire, instruct, 
elevate, reconcile, purify, or reform. They were instruments 
of vengeance and hate, not of light and love. They could not 
reform the criminal, nor could they reform society. Their use 
was a parody on the name of justice, and a blasphemy on the 
name of religion which sometimes invoked them. 

So, in England, we may still see the remains of the stocks 
and pillories, and the gibbets, the ducking stools and whipping 
posts, which were a part of the paraphernalia of social ven- 
geance; and we know that England is not worse, but that she 
is a great deal better to-day than when she attempted to 
enforce justice and establish social order by such means. 

It stands out clear in black and red on the page of history— 
black with shame and red with the blood of the victims—that 
man cannot be made better with punitive machinery. 

A study of laws and statutes tells the same story; that the 
work of reformation and prevention cannot be done by re- 
pression. Drastic laws have reacted on the communities which 
imposed them. It was assumed by law-makers that the most 
efficacious way to prevent crime was to adopt deterrent pen- 
alties. And it was logically assumed that the severer the 
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penalty imposed the more certainly would the offence be pre- 
vented. Hence, we find terrible penalties imposed for the most 
trifling offences. In the year 1279 “‘not fewer than 280 Jews 
were hanged for clipping coin.” Here the crime committed by 
the law was vastly greater than that committed by the offender. 
In 1285, at Exeter, in England, the mayor of the town and 
the porter were both executed because of neglect of duty in 
omitting to fasten the city gate at night, the result being that 
a murderer had escaped. Here the law, in its blindness, com- 
mitted two murders to avenge one, and sacrificed a good citizen 
who had been chosen mayor eight times because of the failure 
of a subordinate to close a gate. 

In the thirty-seven years of the reign of Henry VIII it is 
recorded that 37,000 criminals were executed. 

But we need not go so far back to see the small value placed 
on human life by the law, and the large value ascribed to a | 
small amount of property. Charles Dickens, in the preface to 
Barnaby Rudge, relates the story of a young woman whose 
husband had been torn from her by the press gang. In a time 
of sore distress, with her babe in her arms, she was caught 
stealing a shilling’s worth of lace from a shop in Ludgate Hill, 
London, found guilty of the offence, and put to death on the 
gallows. 

It was about the year 1818 that George Cruikshank, the 
famous designer and artist, passing the Old Bailey, saw several 
persons hanging on the gibbet opposite Newgate Prison, two 
of whom were women. He found that they had all been hung 
for passing forged one-pound notes. Here was a wholesale de- 
struction of life for the offence of obtaining a few shillings 
by fraud. Cruikshank made a cartoon, which caused such 
public protest against this wholesale judicial murder that hang- 
ing as a penalty for this offence was abolished, and eventually, 
as the result of further agitation, it was abolished for minor 
offences. 

Society has had to learn by experience, and one of the things 
it is gradaully learning is that deterrent penalties do not deter, 
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that repression does not repress, and that retaliation does not 
mean reformation. 

To illustrate this, let us take the history of capital punish- 
ment. This form of punishment has been invoked as a cor- 
rective for nearly every form of crime, from the most trivial 
to the most serious. John Bright, looking back a hundred years, 
pointed to the fact that nearly 200 offences had been punishable 
with death. In the year 1785 not less than ninety-seven persons 
were hanged in London in one year, although the population 
at that time was scarcely one-fourth what it is now. But not 
a single improvement in English society can be traced to this 
severity. Respect for law and order is developed not through 
the motive of fear, but through a sense of social and individual 
responsibility. Century after century, the motive of fear has 
been invoked to check the progress of the world, and Socrates 
has been given the cup of hemlock, and Jesus has been led to 
the cross, and Servetus to be burned, and some of your fathers 
in the faith to be scourged and banished; but the sentiment of 
fear has not prevented men from doing right and obeying the 
dictates of their conscience, neither has it prevented them from 
doing wrong and taking the consequences of their acts. 

On this point let me give you some evidence that is very 
recent and very strong. There has grown up in some of the 
states of the United States a terrible practice called lynching. 
It is the putting to death of accused persons without the pro- 
cesses of law. It is a method of vengeance directed almost ex- 
clusively against offenders of the colored race, by members of 
a race which formerly held them in servitude. It is a method 
of retaliation marked by the most frightful tortures. Not only 
hanging, but burning to death—a form of capital punishment 
abolished in every civilized country—is employed. It is a ter- 
rible blot upon the good name of a country like the United 
States that offenders should be subject to the most barbarous 
treatment without judicial process. This practice is the result of 
blind, reckless passion and of murderous instinct. The savage 
perpetrators of this crime against civilization offer no excuse 
but their thirst for vengeance, an inhuman method of dealing 
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with crime which was shown to be barbarous by Socrates and 
by Jesus, centuries ago. But an excuse is sometimes offered by 
weak apologists for this form of crime. It is that it is neces- 
sary for the repression of crime. It is the method of com- 
mitting crime to reduce crime, a method which is illogical in 
principle and futile in practice. 

Now, as to the effect which lynching has had in reducing 
crime, let me read to you the official judgment of a Southern 
man who looks at this matter wholly without sectional preju- 
dice and from the standpoint of a high official position. I refer 
to Governor Jenks, of Alabama, who has given us his opinion 
in unmistakable terms in his annual message to the Legis- 
lature, January 14, 1903. He says: 


The excuse urged for lynching for crimes which are common in the 
South is no excuse at all. The man who criminally assaults a woman 
in this state, if allowed to be tried, will certainly get his just deserts at 
the hands of the law. . . . Other classes of citizens for other crimes escape 
the just penalty for the violation of the law, but the negro, and for the 
gravest of all crimes, never escapes. . . . There have been quite a number 
of lynchings since you met here. In the last year and a half, or during 
my official incumbency of this office I recall five such crimes. One of these 
lynchings was for the crime of criminal assault. So easy was it for the 
mob spirit to get away from the original cause for provoking that spirit 
that three of the latest of these crimes were for other offences and two 
for no offence at all. In one county near the capital city, a lot of self- 
constituted guardians of the peace and honor of their homes, in an at- 
tempt to mob a negro who had committed an offence, which, under the 
law, could not have called for a sentence of more than two years, took 
his brother, innocent of any offence at all, and hanged him. I am glad 
to be able to say to you that there was a just judge and a sufficient number 
of law-abiding citizens to give these men, or some of them, a term in the 
penitentiary. I believe these are the first like offenders to serve the state 
since the great war. No man had heretofore gone to the penitentiary 
for lynching a negro. It is our shame! Now that the law has begun to 
act, let law-abiding citizens and just judges see to it that other murderers 
go not unwhipped of justice hereafter. Following this case, a mob in 
Pike county took a negro away from a constable—I know not with what 
difficulty—and lynched him. His offence was probably swearing contrary 
to one of his white neighbors in a justice trial on a proof of character. 
This was a cold-blooded murder and without excuse at all... . Another 
case grew out of an assault to murder, and still another in a hunt for a 
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rapist, the murderous mob found the wrong man. The man the outlaws 
killed in this last case had never seen the rapist’s victim or heard of her. 
Human life is about as cheap in Alabama as it is anywhere. One or two 
Southern states vie with us and may overreach us in the low price we 
put on it, but we are shamefully near the bad eminence. 


Here we find unbiased and reliable evidence from the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, that lynching instead of furnishing any 
social protection actually becomes a great moral danger; for 
it leads to the taking of life of innocent people. When a mob 
becomes indifferent to the innocence or guilt of a prisoner, but 
murders him because he is the brother of a man who had com- 
mitted a minor offence, we see how all the safeguards of society 
are relaxed and what a terrible spectacle of cruelty and un- 
righteousness the lynchers present when they masquerade in 
the name of the law they have themselves broken. Crime is 
never more dangerous than when it is invoked to avenge crime. 
Judicial judgment is blinded by unrestrained fury, and the 
scourge of its unmeasured penalty falls on the innocent as on 
the guilty. 

The testimony of the Governor of Alabama is confirmed by 
that of Governor Aycock, of North Carolina, who writing in- 
dependently and delivering his message a week before, January 
7, 1903, Says: 


During the past two years there have been eight lynchings in the state: 
three for murder, one for attempting to poison, three for rape, and one 
for assault with attempt to rape. ... In newly settled districts, sparsely 
populated, largely filled with lawless men, committees of vigilance some- 
times become a necessity for the preservation of the safety of the citizens; 
but in a state with an established government, having courts in full opera- 
tion, there is no justification for resorting to lynching lawlessness, for 
this is the correct characterization of every lynching. -The resort to this 
practice is neither justified by reason, nor do the results attained by it 
show its efficacy. The crimes for which this summary punishment is 
meted out do not decrease. The safety of every citizen is better guaran- 
teed by the orderly execution of the laws of the land. ...I cannot too 
strongly urge on your honorable body the duty of devising some means 
for the efficient, certain, and speedy trial of crimes, and at the same time 
to make such provision as will protect every citizen, however humble, 
however vicious, however guilty, against trial by the mob. 
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If capital punishment does not act as a deterrent when it is 
used lawlessly, as this testimony shows, neither does it act as a 
deterrent when it is used under the sanctions of law. In the 
history of this punishment, great efforts have been made to give 
it a deterrent character by making it as public as possible. It 
was the practice in England until the last century not only to 
hang criminals publicly, but to expose their bodies on the gibbet 
for weeks after their death. This was part of the terrible 
warning. But the supposed terror eventually turned to dis- 
gust. It excited hostility to law instead of respect; and with 
greater refinement of public feeling the demand came that 
public executions should cease. The public refused longer to 
gratify its curiosity or a desire for vengeance by such spectacles. 
Such a scene, too, may either dull the sensibilities of the spec- 
tator or awaken a sentiment of compassion not contemplated 
by the law. 

Twice in my life as a young man, a member of the New York 
press, I was called upon to witness and describe an execution. 
One was the hanging of a Negro man and the other the hang- 
ing of a white woman. Both of them occurred in the State 
of New Jersey. Ina state of religious exaltation, the colored 
man went to the gallows with a splendid heroism and a con- 
tempt of death which gave to the tragedy the only moral 
quality it had. What were the feelings which this spectacle 
awakened in more than one bystander? A feeling of compas- 
sion and of admiration for the man, and a feeling of revolt at 
the implacability of the law. The crime of the man was un- 
premeditated ; it was committed in a moment of sudden passion, 
of which he had sincerely repented; the crime of the law was 
cold, premeditated, unrelenting retaliation. The transient 
brutality of the man did not seem so inexplicable as the sus- 
tained brutality of the law. After that man was hung, with a 
view to exert a deterrent effect, the jail yard was opened, and 
the great crowd outside, men, women, and children, passed 
in to sate their curiosity and to receive the supposed warning. 
Nothing was more terrible in the scene than the sight of two 
little children, about five years of age, hand in hand, in the 
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procession, halting before the gallows to have this scene pho- 
tographed on their young and tender minds. From a psy- 
chological and a moral view, how absurd to begin by hardening 
and brutalizing the sentiments which need to be nurtured in 
tenderness and delicacy, pity and love. Filled with moral in- 
dignation, we reporters wrote up that scene as a terrible indict- 
ment of the State of New Jersey and the sheriff of New Bruns- 
wick; and the next execution was held in relative privacy, be- 
cause it was no longer deemed a good thing for the public to 
witness such a scene. Most of the Northern states that retain 
capital punishment now provide for private executions. Govy- 
ernor Chamberlain, of Oregon, in his message for 1903, re- 
egrets the existence in that state of public executions, and de- 
clares that “they should take place within the walls of the peni- 
tentiary, out of hearing and out of sight of all except officials.” 

When we have reached a point in the administration of a law 
that we feel that it is a bad thing for the public to see its 
operation, that it degrades and brutalizes, it is time to ask 
ourselves whether the practice itself, which has such a result, 
ought not to be abandoned. 

This is the view taken by Governor Savage, of Nebraska, 
in his message for 1903: 


Some years ago Nebraska, in pursuance of a policy adopted by organized 
society in several other states, enacted a law authorizing the imposition 
of the death penalty on conviction of murder in the first degree... . In 
this our day of boastful enlightenment, we find employed in the adminis- 
tration of justice, instruments which in the darkest ages represented the 
most vicious form of punishment human savagery and barbarism was able 
to conceive. .. . Capital offences are committed as frequently in the states 
where capital punishment is in vogue as where it is not. I would recom- 
mend that your honorable body place Nebraska among states representing 
the highest type of civilization and the teachings of the meek and lowly 
Nazarene. 


These extracts from the messages of governors of American 
states, whose warm words have hardly yet become cold in type, 
show that in their view, excessive punishment still exists and 
that it has not been a cure for crime. Within a few weeks a 
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Southern judge, Judge Spier, of Georgia, has pronounced a 
strong condemnation of the chain gang system in that state. 
He describes its barbarous character and shows that it is im- 
posed for the most trifling offences. Last year that angel of 
mercy in the South, Miss Julia Tutweiler, of Alabama, called 
attention to the terrible condition of jails in that state; and the 
state prison commission of Alabama, with great courage, has 
likewise written a bold indictment of the jails of that state. 
That similar arraignments of the prison systems of other states 
have not been made, is not because evil conditions do not exist, 
but because they have not been discovered and proclaimed with 
equal fidelity and courage. 

There is hardly a state in the United States in which there 
are not relics of the system of repression, either in law or in 
practice. Capital punishment still exists in the majority of 
states. In Delaware we have the barbarity of the whipping 
post. The warden of the prison of that state has testified to its 
ineffectiveness as well as to its cruelty. 

Another form of inhumanity is still more common. It does 
not consist in inflicting positive pain, but in depriving prisoners 
‘of things which are essential to their life and health. So we 
still have jails and prisons in which men are deprived of fresh 
air and light, and this form of inhumanity exists in some of the 
most enlightened states. Take my own state, for instance, the 
State of New York. We have had for more than seventy-five 
years, at Sing Sing, one of the worst prisons in the country. 
Again and again it has been proclaimed as a “disgrace to civili- 
zation’ by our superintendent of state prison, by the members 
of the state commission of prisons, and by the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York. Its cells, into which for seventy-five years 
no direct ray of sunlight ever entered, are more like niches 
in a tomb than places for living human beings. It is only 
within the last two years, as the result of repeated agitation, 
that we have succeeded in getting large windows put in the 
outer walls, but the cell structure still remains. As a result of 
dampness and darkness, many a man who has been to Sing Sing 
for larceny has been sentenced to death. This sentence has not 
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been pronounced in the court, and the judge did not know he 
was inflicting it; but in many cases tuberculosis has followed as 
certainly as commitment has followed sentence. Enlightened 
humane sentiment demands that prisoners should not be robbed 
of their health any more than of their life. Good health is an 
essential basis for industrial success, which is one element in 
moral recovery. 

It used to be thought before the therapeutic value of work 
was recognized that a sentence of a prisoner to hard labor was 
an augmentation of punishment. We are coming to see more 
clearly that a sentence to idleness is vastly more cruel than a 
sentence to a reasonable amount of productive and educative 
labor. Yet this sentence to idleness, under which thousands 
of prisoners are deprived of one of the most important of all 
moral influences, is nowhere more deplorable than in the State 
of New York. In the penitentiary at Rochester you may see 
one hundred men in one room and seventy-five in another, 
sitting in absolute idleness under the watchful care of a keeper; 
and this absurd punishment is inflicted under the assumption, 
so unfortunately embodied in our state constitution, that these 
men, if they labored in prison, might compete with free labor 
outside. In our jails the conditions are even worse; not only 
are prisoners deprived of work, but they are deprived of phy- 
sical exercise in the open air, and they are exposed to another 
form of cruelty, the cruelty of moral contamination. This is 
the inevitable result of promiscuous intercourse. If to compel 
a prisoner to contract tuberculosis by shutting him up in a small 
cell with a man who has the disease is an indefensible form of 
cruelty, it is equally indefensible and cruel to expose the young 
offender to moral contamination by shutting him up with a 
hardened offender. These and other practices, still common 
and still deplorable, show that inhumanity has not yet been 
eradicated from our penal system. 

But the incontestable verdict of history, whether ancient or 
modern, is that inhumanity is not and cannot be a cure for 
crime. All the way down the corridors of time for more than 
twenty centuries are responding voices which say unto us: 
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“And yet I show unto thee a more excellent way.” It is the 
way of prevention, the way of reformation. The illumined 
prophets of the world, whose vision, clarified with the inner 
light, perceived the relation of cause and consequence, have 
pointed to the more excellent way. Plato saw it, and one of 
his dialogues shows the indignation of a son who indicts his 
own father for allowing a prisoner to die of exposure and 
neglect. The prisoner was a murderer, but in the mind of 
Plato this furnished no reason why society should fail in its 
duty towards the criminal because he had failed in his duty 
toward a fellow-being. The Emperor Julian, in one of his 
letters, said: “There are different forms of philanthropy, and 
the way to treat the offender is as a schoolmaster deals with his 
pupils, to discipline them so as to correct them.” 

In the new penology of our day the most important of all 
efforts is the effort we are making to enlarge the area of pre- 
vention. Jesus said: “Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
His disciples did not seem to think children of very much im- 
portance. It is only in recent years that we are beginning to 
see that children are of immense importance. One of the most 
temarkable judicial movements that has ever taken place in 
the United States, a movement which has been set in motion 
in the last four years, is a recognition of this fact. I refer to 
the movement for the establishment of children’s courts. Al- 
ready some thirteen states have projected laws. This move- 
ment is immensely significant. It means that society is entering 
into a new epoch of consciousness. Hitherto we have held that 
the child was or was not responsible for a certain act and the 
court has had to determine the fact. But now we are learning 
that antecedent to the question of the responsibility of the child 
is the question of the responsibility of society. We are learning 
that it is useless to invent laws or machinery to repress crime 
so long as society perpetuates conditions which create crime. 
We are coming to see the inter-relation of our efforts to im- 
prove social welfare. The restriction of child labor, the multi- 
plication of public parks, children’s gardens, vacation schools, 
recreation piers and yards, boys’ clubs, manual training schools, 
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kindergartens, and all the work of the settlements, have a direct 
and important bearing on the reduction of crime. With the 
multiplication of these agencies fewer children come under the 
grasp of the law; when they do come under the grasp of the 
law, the juvenile court is another instrumentality for increasing 
the area of prevention. The essential and supreme object of 
the juvenile court is to save the child. In saving the child there 
can be no doubt that we are saving society. 

The most potent instrumentality in the salvation of the child 
who has come under the grasp of the law is the probation officer 
and the probation system. The resources of the judge are not 
confined to committing an offender to prison, or even to a 
juvenile reformatory. With the right kind of a probation 
officer, a large percentage of such cases can be corrected without 
withdrawal from society at all. During the year 1903, 7647 
children were arraigned in the children’s court of New York. 
Of these, 1012 were discharged, no formal complaint being 
taken, and 1807 were acquitted after complaint; 2748 were 
placed on suspended sentence after conviction, and 167 were 
released by payment of fine. Thus we have a total of 5734 who 
were released. Eleven hundred and seventeen children were 
placed on parole, and of these only 148 were afterwards com- 
mitted. Only about one-fourth of the number convicted were 
sent to juvenile institutions, and not one of these 7647 children, 
all of whom were under sixteen years of age, was committed 
to prison. ‘Save the children!” is the cry of the children’s 
courts. 

We have found, too, that if probation may be applied to chil- 
dren under sixteen, it may be applied advantageously to those 
who are over that age: to offenders from sixteen to twenty, 
and from twenty to thirty years of age. Indeed, no absolute 
line can be drawn at any age. Of several hundred cases of 
persons convicted of committing felony, and placed on probation 
under the custody of the Prison Association of New York, 
ninety per cent. are doing well. The average age of these 
offenders is about twenty-four years. Thus, better results were 
obtained from putting them on probation than from sending 
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them to prison, a clear proof that imprisonment would be a 
worse method to deal with in such cases. Probation work is 
thus partially preventive and partially corrective. It corrects 
the first mistake of the offender and prevents him from falling 
into habits which lead to crime. It prevents him, too, from 
being sentenced to jails and prisons where criminals are manu- 
factured. 

Where preventive means and probation do not succeed, and it 
is necessary to withdraw the offender from society, we are 
learning that correction is better than punition. The discipline 
may be hard, but it must be a discipline that corrects, not one 
that destroys; it must be animated with hope, permeated with 
mercy, and administered in love. Every year more than 400 
cases from the Elmira Reformatory are placed on parole in 
the custody of the Association I represent. More than eighty 
per cent. of those cases turn out well. Results are secured 
which could not be obtained by ordinary prison methods. 

It is marvelous how the resources of society against crime 
are increased when we abandon the theory and practice of re- 
taliation, retribution, and repression, and substitute the forces 
of prevention and correction. Then all the resources of educa- 
tion, all the incentives of industry, the inspirations of hope, the 
sense of obligation, and the strength of affection are brought to 
bear upon the prison with magic effect. We have not yet half 
realized what an enormous force is at our command for the 
redemption of society. We are now discovering that the great 
sentiments which are sometimes treated as if they were elements 
of weakness are, after all, the strongest forces of the universe. 
We can apply now the most rigid scientific tests to these sentt- 
ments as to other moral forces, and can show that as light is 
more potent than darkness, so the warmth of the great humane 
sentiments is more vivifying than the coldness of moral neglect 
or the destructive forces of cruelty and hate. Love is still the 
greatest thing in the world, and no victories wrought on human 
battlefields can equal those victories of peace which have been 
won in the name of love. 

At the beginning of the last century a quiet little woman in 
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a plain dress came to be a great forec in the history of benevo- 
lence. Beginning to work in a neglected English prison, the 
influence of her life and spirit soon radiated beyond the prison 
walls. It passed across the channel, it kindled a new spirit on 
the continent, and at last this consecrated Quaker woman was. 
summoned by kings and queens to bring to them her message of 
love and redemption. It is a striking illustration of the great 
force that may be exerted by a single personality. When I 
hear people saying that the work of the Society of Friends is. 
done, I think of the work of Elizabeth Fry and how much she 
would find to do if she were still here. That life was fruitful 
and beneficent. She helped to teach the world that cruelty and 
hate could not do the work of love and devotion. Her mission 
is not yet wholly accomplished and will not be until the spirit 
of retribution and hate and cruelty are banished and the spirit 
of justice, of mercy, hope, faith, and love reign in its place. 


Leaving his manuscript, Dr. BARRows spoke as follows: 


Let me mention this one instance. Major McCleary, the head 
of the prison in Joliet, Ill, was a man of wonderful moral 
power. Some years ago there was brought to him a great, 
strong colored man of immense physical power and of a very 
bad record, who was in irons, and two or three officers were 
with him, and they said to Major McCleary, “This is the worst 
man you ever had in this prison; he will kill you in a short 
time if you don’t look out.’ Major McCleary said to his 
officers, ‘“Thank you for your advice,” then sent them off, took 
the irons off the man, and sat down to talk with him. “They 
tell me that you are a very hard case, that you will kill, that 
you are going to kill somebody in this prison. If you are 
going to kill anybody, you had better kill me; but I don’t think 
you are going to kill anybody. I am going to give you an 
opportunity in this prison; I am going to give you an oppor- 
tunity to get control of that temper of yours. I am going to 
put you in the hardest place in this prison, where you will 
have a hard day’s work to do, but I am not going to keep you 
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there. When you have done that work well I am going to 
give you something better to do, going to give you a chance 
to climb up. You are an intelligent-looking man; I think I 
can make an electrical engineer of you.’ And he went on to 
talk in that way, of which I can only give a brief epitome, and 
that whole expression of defiance changed in the negro’s face, 
and first came a look of curious inquisitiveness and of sur- 
prise. “Why,” he said to the major, “I have never had any- 
body talk to me in my life before like that. I have never had 
anybody say that I could have a chance in life before”; and 
his interest and curiosity were awakened, and he went down 
into that prison and he worked there shoveling coal, away down 
in the fire room, and a hard job it was, and one which gave 
him an opportunity to work off some of his physical vigor. 
But he did not stay there. The major was true to his promise, 
and promoted him; gave him a chance at the engine, and he 
became not only a physical factor but a moral factor in that 
situation. And one day, as the major told me with tears in 
his eyes, when the cry of “Fire!’ was raised in that prison, 
and he saw the smoke coming out from one of the buildings, 
and went up on a ladder to get in under the eaves, very soon 
the smoke overpowered him, and he felt himself fainting away, 
and he found that he had dropped into the great hands and 
arms of this Negro who was behind him, and the Negro carried 
him out as if he had been a child, and said to him afterwards, 
“Well, major, I thought that if you were going to be up there, 
that I had better be somewhere near to you”; and this man, 
who had been himself a taker of life, had become a saver of 
life. I tell you, my friends, when we speak of the weakness 
of love we do not yet realize the immense force that is in love, 
the mighty power of redemption that can be exerted by one 
who has absorbed it in his own life and can direct it in the life 
of others. There was a little, quiet Quaker woman in Eng- 
land whe went in her plain dress to visit the jail at Newgate. 
She did not know the consequence of that visit to herself, nor 
did she know its consequence to the world. She only went 
for once; she did not expect to go again; but she went again 
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and again, and by and by her voice was heard not only in the 
prison but outside. Beginning the work in this neglected 
English prison, the influence of her life was soon felt beyond 
the prison walls. It passed across the Channel; it kindled a 
new spirit on the Continent ; and at last this consecrated Quaker 
woman was summoned by. kings and queens to bring to them 
her message of love and redemption, and when they came to 
visit the Queen of England many of them asked to see Eliza- 
beth Fry. It is a striking illustration of the great force that 
may be exerted by a single personality. A Quaker lady said 
to me the other day, ‘‘Well, they say that the work of our 
Society is done,” and she said it with a tone which seemed to 
say that she half believed that it was. But when I hear people 
say that the work of the Society of Friends is done I think 
of the work of Elizabeth Fry, and how much she would find 
to do if she were still here. That life is eternal and beneficent. 
She helped to teach the world that cruelty and hate could not 
do the work of love and devotion. Her mission is not yet 
wholly accomplished, and will not be until the spirit of retri- 
bution and cruelty and hate is banished, and the spirit of mercy 
and hope and faith and love reigns in its place. 


Chairman Hutcuinson: Friends, we have had this subject 
placed before us in a very forceful manner. The question now 
with each one of us is, What are we going to do about it? We 
have had the testimony in regard to capital punishment in all 
of our Disciplines since we have had a Discipline; and now 
the question is, What is each one of you going to do in your 
several communities? There is much that can be done in 
molding public opinion on the general question of all prison 
work, and you can do a great deal upon the present question 
of the abolishment of the death penalty. See that members 
of your legislatures are appealed to. See that at every legis- 
lature in every state where the death penalty is still in force a 
bill at least is presented; then use all your efforts to see that 
it is passed. The subject is now open for discussion. 
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ELIZABETH PassMoRE, of Baltimore: The speaker has re- 
ferred to Colorado as a state where the children seem to have 
special protection over many other states. I would like to 
ask Dr. Barrows if he thinks the infleunce of the motherhood 
of Colorado has not had much to do in quickening the con- 
science of the judge, perhaps, as they have more power than 
we have in many other states, by the vote. The women of 
Colorado have the power to vote in good laws by which they 
may be governed; I want to know if that has not had a great 
power in Colorado? I also want to know if they have the 
death penalty in Colorado? 


Dr. Barrows: I certainly do think that the power of 
womanhood and motherhood in Colorado has had its great 
influence, not only in getting these laws, but in backing the 
judge. Judge Lindsay was nominated and re-elected by all 
political parties in Colorado, and he knows that he can do 
things there that many judges cannot in other states, because 
he has the great power of mothers behind him. Then, in 
regard to the death penalty, three or four years ago it was 
abolished in Colorado, but there was some reaction—some local 
case of lynching that occurred in that state, which gave the 
reaction, and it was re-established. I believe it is still on the 
statute books, though I think no punishment has taken place 
under the law since it was re-enacted. 


ExLtwoop Roserts: I want to indorse heartily every word 
that has been uttered by the speaker. 1 have long been con- 
vinced—from the time, indeed, when I entered manhood—that 
vindictive punishments are of no value whatever in reforming 
mankind, either in the family, in the school, or in the state. 
They are wrong; they are based on a wrong principle. Our 
whole system of judicature is wrong, because it is based on 
the idea of vindictive punishment. It is an inheritance from 
the idea of a vindictive God. Let us thank the Father of all 
that our ideas have changed; that the Old Testament dis- 
pensation which held him up as a God of wrath and vindictive- 
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ness has been superseded by the gentle teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Oh, that the world were ready even now to close in with those 
teachings! I want to recall the saying of our friend, J. J. 
Kelso, that he would not have boys who were accused of 
crime come at all in contact with policemen. Within a few 
months an effort was made for a mother who was accused 
of some trifling crime, and who had innocent children to care 
for, to have her punishment mitigated; and the worst antago- 
nist I had when I appeared before the judge and before the 
court was our chief of police and the other members of the 
force. They want, it seems, too much to punish innocents. 
The guilty escape now and then, but the innocent are made to 
suffer. In this case I did succeed in getting the punishment 
mitigated. Now, every one in this audience has an influence 
in his or her own community at home. I want you to go there 
and use it against vindictive punishment. 


RACHEL W. UNDERHILL, New York: My heart is filled with 
joy at all we have heard, and if we will as parents take home 
with us the course of this wise judge, and give our confidence 
to our children, and let them know that we love and confide in 
them, we shall have no trouble to guide them, for we need 
reformers in this great world. 


SARAH Poutson, of Illinois: There is a man in our neigh- 
borhood who has a mania for forging names. He is a very 
bright man, and he goes frequently to jail. He went there 
first when he was very young, and was put in the machinery 
department, and when he got out he made lots of money. He 
did not need to forge names at all, but it seemed to be in his 
make-up to do it, and he was bound to do it. Is this man 
responsible ? 


ISABELLA SHORTLIDGE: There is one feature of the paper 
that is very important, and that is the subject of juvenile 
courts. They are comparatively a new thing in our com- 
munity, as they are elsewhere. It is a sad fact that we need 
these juvenile courts, and it behooves every one, especially the 
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women of our nation, to work along the lines of encouraging 
and sympathizing with and supporting these courts. But back 
of this there is a still greater work to do. The question must 
rise to every mind here, Why are our juvenile courts needed? 
And the question answers itself by saying, There is not the 
proper training in the home. I do want to impress on every 
one here, and especially upon women who are interested in 
philanthropic work, that the street is the school where crime 
is learned, and where tender minds are impressed with evil, 
and where they, thoughtlessly and impulsively sometimes, . 
commit misdemeanors that lead them into those courts. Now, 
back and behind those courts we must have an education that 
will train those children to better things, and as much as pos- 
sible keep them employed and off the streets. And beyond 
that is another problem: we must in some way reach the 
parents of those children. All these things have been ably 
discussed on this platform, and they go hand in hand. ‘The 
parents must be influenced to take better care of their children; 
the children must be trained in industrial habits; and the 
streets must be fit places for our boys and girls to walk upon. 
But since we must have these courts, let us do everything in 
our power, dear sisters, to sympathize and aid in the move- 
ment; and the more we do, the more sympathetic and tender 
will be the care that these courts give to these young culprits. 


Anna M. Jackson: I think the question of Sarah Poulson is 
very important. 


Dr. Barrows: It is a very pertinent question, but we have 
reached a point in the civilized world when we have concluded 
in our courts that a person who is irresponsible is not a subject 
of punishment. About four years ago I prepared a report on 
the treatment of the criminal insane in the civilized world; and 
you go over the whole civilized world and you find that while 
fifty years ago there was no such judgment, and the insane 
were punished in order to get rid of their insanity, that now 
it is the determination of civilization that any one who 1s 
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found to be insane or irresponsible is not a subject of punish- 
ment. But, dear friends, we need to go further. We have 
exempted certain forms of insanity from punishment. We 
ought, however, to extend our definition of irresponsibility. I 
find every year that a large number of idiots go through our 
courts and get into prison, those who are actually idiots. I 
have had them examined after they have come out of prison, 
and found they were idiots. They ought never to have gone 
there at all. We have in New York State two institutions. 
One is for those we find insane or irresponsible in the court— 
irresponsible when they commit the crime. The other is for 
those who become insane in prison. Now, there are certain 
others who are not included in either of those definitions of 
insanity or idiocy, such as the confirmed forger that Miss Poul- 
son has spoken of. I had a man come into my office. I 
knew him in prison; he was there for seven years. He says, 
“T don’t drink; I don’t smoke; I am not subject to other tempta- 
tions in immorality, but the moment I get into a bank I tremble 
all over, and I commit a forgery.” What shall we do with 
these cases? is the question. In the case of those who are not 
capable of living in society, and up to its standards, we must 
remove them, keep them out of society, and keep them under 
a disciplined form of life which is still humane—which pro- 
tects society and also protects them. Just think of having a 
woman go to prison three hundred and thirty-three times for 
intoxication, and the judge supposing that when he sentenced 
her for a month after the three hundred and thirtieth offense, 
that it is a mercy to that woman to come out. Is it a mercy 
to have her come out and go through the same debauch and 
go back again? Is it not a mercy to such people to gently 
withdraw them, and keep them where they can be safe, and 
also saved from debauch themselves? ‘This is large problem, 
into which I did not go, but I am glad it was suggested. 


RosBert WALKER: I don’t know that the gentleman under- 
stood the question of the young lady. This is a bright young 
man who had had a mania for forgery. He had been con- 
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victed and sent to jail, and when he came out he would again 
repeat the offense. She wished to know what should be done 
with this bright young man. 


Dr. Barrows: There is a class that are called moral idiots. 
They are recognized in the State of Pennsylvania. They are 
very bright intellectually, but they have no moral sense. They 
are born with a defective conscience, as one may be born with 
a defective finger. These must be segregated; they must be 
drawn away and put into some institution. It is not a punitive 
institution; it is an institution for restraint, and, if possible, 
correction. I knew a man who went through the courts in 
insanity. He was first a defective, he was a beggar, and then 
he was afterwards sent to prison, and then finally I found him 
in the idiot asylum, where he was earning his wages and living 
there because they discovered that he was an idiot. Now, in 
this case a man may be a moral idiot. A moral idiot is one 
who has abundant intelligence, but not the moral sense. 
There are such cases. They must be segregated—taken away 
from society. 


Henry M. Havitanp: It seems to me that when we have 
a friend like Dr. Barrows here we should make as much use 
as we can of him, and if he is willing to answer questions it 
is the best way to use the time. I would like to ask if he can 
tell us a little more on the subject that was asked back here, 
as to whether there are institutions where such people can be 
kept? It was stated that the young man had an inventive 
faculty, and there are probably a number of those who are 
defective morally—moral idiots, as he said—yet who are in- 
tellectually good, and could be made useful to the state. Are 
there places where such good faculties can be made use of, 
although they are prevented from using their bad faculties ? 


Dr. Barrows: I am sorry to say that there is no place 
that I know of in any part of the civilized world where this 
provision has been made. It is a question which comes up 
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before our Prison Congresses, before our International Con- 
gresses, What shall we do with the rounder of a great many 
different types? There is one type of intemperance, for in- 
stance. The whole subject of the legal treatment of intem- 
perance is a great problem. There are so many problems in 
every direction in this subject; you face them everywhere, and 
we have not mastered them. Iam only confident this morning 
that we are on the right principle. If we have the right prin- 
ciples we must go ahead and get further information. 1 do 
say to my friend, we must have a place for those incapable of 
living up to the highest standard of society. This must be 
remembered: we are all the time raising the standard of our 
civilized society. Every year the legislature makes a new 
law. They are now making it an offence, liable to a year in 
prison, to expectorate in a street car. What would our an- 
cestors have said to that? The standard is continually being 
raised, and it is always hard for a certain number to come up to 
that standard. We have a method in some of our states, of 
what is called the indeterminate sentence. It sentences a man 
to prison, not for any definite term of years. It sends him up 
to the reformatory to find out what he is and who he is, and 
whether he can work his way out under the system there pro- 
vided, and if he can work his way out, then he comes out tenta- 
tively. After a time we find out, by that system of sentence, 
the classes of people that can live in society, and those that are 
incapable of living in society, and for those we must make 
some other provision, which ought to be humane, which ought 
to be intelligent, and which ought to be industrial. The time 
will come when we shall make it, because it is absurd to send 
a man to prison thirty or forty times, or three hundred times, 
as some cases have been cited. We must have some method 
of dealing with the rounders who are not capable of living in 
society. These are the problems I want you to think about, 
and to give us the benefit of your illumination. I know how 
much there is in this subject; we do not know how much we 
have to learn. 
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Wititiam Cox, New York: I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of practical work in our communities in order to 
influence public sentiment. That is the main thing. Don't 
wait for the time when we gather in a public assembly like 
this, or in our meetings, but all times, whenever it is proper 
and seasonable, promulgate the ideas we have about all these 
reform movements. It is well enough to write to the member 
of the legislature, but there may be but eight or ten Quaker 
voters in his district, and he don’t care a cent about that. I 
have been right up against that sort of proposition lots of 
times. I have urged on the New York Legislature the bill on 
capital punishment the second time, and to make it the same 
as the United States law. There are now half a dozen mem- 
bers in the legislature interested in it and willing to help me, 
but outside of them there are not enough to vote for my bill 
to carry it. Of course, it is well enough to call the attention 
of your members of the legislature to these things, and come 
before the house when the matter comes up. When the matter 
came up in Albany, of course [ got a delegation of people that 
are interested on those lines; but if in those communities where 
those people live and mix up with the constituents of the mem- 
bers of the legislature I could only have a large sentiment in 
favor of reform on prison lines and in regard to capital pun- 
ishment, that would mean a great deal. It is not necessary 
for us to meet in convention this way in order to do effective 
work. 


A Frienp: What do you think of the George Junior Re- 
public in the State of New York? 


Dr. Barrows: That is a new experiment—been going on 
about ten years—an interesting experiment, because it appeals 
to the power of self-government in the boy or girl there. It 
is an attempt to educate them in our general American system 
of self-government, and I think that the results have been very 
successful. You know that that little institution is organized 
just like a little republican community. It has its president 
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and its other officers, and its town officers, and its police, and 
its jail and workhouse, and its currency, and the same methods 
that are in existence in society. It even sometimes has copied 
the mistakes outside, as I found there when I went that they 
had a very bad jail; they had copied some of the poor jails 
outside. I said, “What you ought to do here is to have a 
model jail.” I think the advantage of that institution is that 
it brings the power of the economic motives of honesty and 
industry upon the child. A boy comes there with a certain 
amount of money to start with, and a few clothes, and then 
he has an opportunity of going and earning his living—every- 
body must work; that is, he must work if he is going to gain 
money ; he has an opportunity in the community to make some 
money. But I said to Mr. George, “Aren’t they roused by a 
bell in the morning, and obliged to go to work?” “Oh, no; 
nothing of the kind; there is no reason why a boy should not 
stay in bed if he wants to.” “What would the result be?” 
“The result would be that he would not make his living, and 
before long he would be a pauper, he wouldn’t have any clothes, 
and wouldn’t be able to buy his clothes; that would be the 
trouble.’ The same penalties are there on the child as outside. 
Mr. Osborn, the president of that institution, says that a boy 
must not only have an opportunity to do good, but liberty to 
do wrong. That does not mean that he must be encouraged 
to do wrong, but he must have the opportunity if he chooses; 
that you cannot make him an automaton and a machine in that 
way; the boy must learn to choose rightly, have the oppor- 
tunity to choose. So that institution has its court. I thought 
the court was perhaps a plaything, but I found it was not; I 
found it was a very serious thing indeed, and that when they 
were sttmmoned to the court and tried they all felt the serious- 
ness of it. The whole institution is exerting a moral force, 
and I hope the same principles of self-government that they 
have introduced in the public schools of Philadelphia can be 
introduced not only in the George Junior Republic, but in all 
our reformatories. In one of our reformatories, at Elmira, 
we have the military system. I suppose you don’t think a 
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great deal of that. I must confess I was a chaplain in the 
militia about fifteen years. I say, have your military system 
if you must, but also combine with that the system of self- 
government. The military system makes people get up at 
five o'clock in the morning, and straightens them up, and makes 
them move together, also giving them the power of individual 
development which is developed in the George Junior Repub- 
lic. I think that is a new and fruitful movement, which is 
being copied in other states besides New York. 


Chairman Hurtcuinson: I think I express the feelings of 
all here when I say we are deeply grateful to Dr. Barrows for 
coming here and addressing us as he has. I personally feel it. 


After a period of silence, the session closed at 11.30 a. m. 


Tenth Session—Business 


Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 8 p. m. 


After devotional exercises, the Secretary being absent, 
Mary H. Wurttson was selected to act as Secretary. She 
read the reports that are found in the minutes of the Central 
Committee. 


Jesse H. Hotmes: If any represent schools where the Inter- 
national Series of lesson leaves is now used it would be an ad- 
vantage to the First-day School Committee to know whether 
those now using the lessons prepared on the International 
Series would be welcome or use the lessons on the graded course 
if such a course were prepared, or what their feeling is about 
such a substitution. We recognize that in some localities the 
use of the International texts, with our own commentary, has 
been going on for a long time, and is especially approved, be- 
cause in some instances, at any rate, there are unions with 
other First-day schools at certain seasons of the year. There 
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are others who care for the uniforin lessons, feeling that many 
others are using the same lesson at the same time. 


R. Barciay Spicer, Philadelphia: The schools that use the 
International Lessons do not seem to be represented here. I 
think perhaps only one such school is represented, but we must 
net let that fact make us lose sight of the interests of those 
schools. One of the most important centers of active Friendly 
work that we have, that in southern Indiana, uses the Inter- 
national, and feels rather strongly on the subject. They are 
not represented here. The question of the International Les- 
sons is no longer one of controversy with us, as it has been. 
The lessons are going, and very soon there will be no call for 
them. All of our schools before long will fall in line for the 
graded course, if that is now adopted, but I wish that we should 
consider carefully the question before we decide to drop the 
International Lessons. This is not the place to go into the 
particular question, I suppose, but I just want to remind us 
that we must not pass it over because there may not be any 
one here to speak now. 


Dr. JANNEy : On the whole, I judge the report is satisfactory 
to the Conference, and that we may pass on to the report of 
the next committee. 


JOsEPH JANNEY: I am very glad that reference has been 
made in the report to the value of the Scattered Seeds. The 
Committee on Indian Affairs has been sending quite a number 
of those little papers out to Sunday schools in the Indian coun- 
try, and the report that we get from there is that those schools 
get no more valuable literature than those little papers, and 
I think Friends should interest themselves to circulate that 
paper as widely as possible. It is a very valuable publication. 
-I speak of it now to show that it is recommended outside of 
the Society as well as inside. 


Ex1 Lams: I was about to allude to the condition of the 
Scattered Seeds. J have been frightened, almost, when I have 
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heard that it is possible that we will have to do without that 
sometime. I was hoping that the mention of it here would 
induce everybody to try to increase the circulation to such an 
extent that it will make it possible to carry on the work farther. 
I have continual calls for the Scattered Seeds from persons who 
_ send them away down to North Carolina. Some of them go 
amongst people who are not Friends, but who call for them 
regularly, and they are greeted in a number of schools through 
our city gladly, and read by a great many people, and if we 
were to lose them I think we would lose a very large means 
of influence amongst the young children. They are taken 
by the children of the schools with which I am acquainted and 
read regularly, and they are always very glad to get hold of 
them. So, friends, please let us endeavor to increase the cir- 
culation of this paper. I am told that if six hundred new 
subscribers should be gotten it would make it possible to con- 
tinue the work that has been going on for so long and doing 
so much good. 


Joun L. THomas: At our Conference at Asbury Park two 
years ago, the First-day school section received information 
that if we would increase the subscription fifteen per cent. it 
would be possibly self-sustaining. I presume it is fully that 
low yet. Now, there are doubtless many here who are inter- 
ested in getting up clubs for that valuable little paper, and if 
we could see that we increased our former clubs at least fifteen 
or twenty per cent. we would not be as much discouraged. In 
addition to what Joseph Janney has said, I will say that quite 
a number of the public school teachers in our locality sub- 
scribe for the Scattered Seeds so as to use it in their schools 
as supplementary reading, which they have continued to do 
year after year, and I know that they find it satisfactory; and 
perhaps there are many other teachers here who could use 
them with equal success. 


Dr. Janney: I think it would be well at this time to read 
a letter on the subject of the Scattered Seeds which we have 
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received from Lydia H. Hall. (See minutes of Central Com- 
mittee. ) 


ELISABETH STOVER: I am sure we have all been moved by 
that letter. I wish to pay my personal tribute to Lydia Hall 
for her faithfulness and devotion, and to say that many of 
us do not realize what it means for us to continue that paper ; 
and we owe it to her and to the children to make some definite 
effort to increase the subscription. The papers are valuable 
as supplementary reading matter in the schools. A number 
of teachers have subscribed for them for use in the schools; 
and any philanthropically-inclined Friends who would sub- 
scribe for the Scattered Seeds, copies to be sent to public school 
teachers or to the children’s homes, will find that they are doing 
a most valuable work. 


SARAH CARVER: I felt, in listening to this letter from our 
dear friend, Lydia H. Hall, that it bore with it a feeling of 
pathos, that she has spent her best days in making this paper 
a valuable matter to circulate among our children and young 
people. I felt really saddened when our friend, Eli Lamb, 
suggested that the time might be approaching when we would 
have to do without the Scattered Seeds, which I think grew out 
of the Children’s Friend, founded by the most intimate friend 
of my girlhood; and I have always felt the keenest interest in 
the prosperity of this little paper, and I do hope that some good 
fortune may arise that will give it the support that it needs 
to keep it in circulation. We certainly need it in our First- 
day schools and among our children. 


Dr. JANNEY: Friends will bear this matter in mind, and 
endeavor to extend the circulation of Scattered Seeds, and 
probably it will be continued and even improved. 


The report of the work of the Philanthropic Committee was 
read by the Secretary. (See minutes of Central Committee. ) 
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Luxens Wesster: It has occurred to me that in holding 
conferences on temperance and other subjects it would be 
much better to hold them outside of our meeting houses, and 
if we went into the public schools I believe we would have 
larger audiences, and that is what we want. 


Henry T. HAvitanp: It seems to me before the report be 
printed there might be a little correction of a phrase which to 
me, though it is a striking phrase, is not quite correct; that 
is the phrase that either the church or the saloon must go. 
It seems to me that that is a little bit extravagant. The real 
fact is that the more the saloon prospers, the more work there 
is for the church, and the more the church does not go. 


Epwarp B. Rawson, Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, gave the substance of the report that is in the minutes 
of the Ceneral Committee. 


The Secretary read the report of the Committee on the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, which is in the minutes 
of the Central Committee. 


Dr. JANNEY: The first recommendation, that the committee 
be continued, was acted on by the Central Committee, and the 
committee was continued after revision. The second recom- 
mendation, as to paid secretary, we would like to have con- 
sidered now. Perhaps the secretary of the committee, Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, could explain that feature a little more in 
detail. 


Jesse H. Hotmes: The activities of the committee, as just 
reported, are largely in the line of corespondence, and of ar- 
ranging the work of various lecturers and speakers whose 
presence and whose assistance are called for in various places. 
Now, it has been found that correspondence necessary for this 
is quite large, and indeed more than can be undertaken by a 
busy person in his mere intervals of time; and it was thought 
that a more effective work could be done if part, at least, of 
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the time of some one of the committee, or some other selected, 
should be engaged and paid for in the ordinary fashion, to 
carry on this correspondence and make those arrangements. 
The committee should serve to effect the greatest possible 
efficiency on the part of such force as the Society of Friends 
has at its disposal. At present, with the comparatively small 
force at its disposal for public work of every kind—lectures 
and visiting and meetings, the addressing of Friends’ associa- 
tions, the preparing of papers, etc.—that comparatively small 
force is not used with anything approaching its greatest possi- 
ble efficiency. It is concentrated in spots where it is not 
needed; it fails altogther to reach points where it is most 
needed ; and the amount of work that can be done by one who 
simply attends to the directing of it in spare moments does 
not approach the amount of labor that would be really effective 
if the forces were organized. For that reason it seemed to 
the committee that if a comparatively small sum could be set 
apart for engaging part of the time of some one who could 
give the time to it, it would add to the effectiveness of the 
work of the committee. 


ELLwoop Roserts: I think that the report of this com- 
mittee is very important; and I feel that the Conference should 
encourage the committee to go on and secure the services of a 
paid secretary who will attend to this business, most of its 
members being busy people, teachers and others, who have 
not the time to spare. This work ought to be systematic, 
and a good deal of it should be carried on among our smaller 
meetings in remote country places. There is not much diffi- 
culty in the great cities, in the larger towns, but in the rural 
districts meetings are gradually declining in interest in many 
places. This committee can look after them, and they can do 
it, I think, much better with some one who is engaged in the 
work of looking after them, and receives some remuneration. 


Mary R. Livezey: It seems to me that this is an innova- 
tion, and it appears to me as if it were opening a wide door. 
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The secretaries of many of our large committees, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, are really overworked in order to accom- 
plish what they have to do in their committee work, but still 
there always has been a feeling that any one who is willing 
to accept this could do the work. I think many of the secre- 
taries of our large committees will feel that they also should 
have remuneration, if this is adopted here. 


Dr. JANNEY: I was going to make a remark on that very 
line. Friends have got into the habit of having so much of 
their work done without its being paid for that I am in hopes 
they will be willing to pay a moderate sum for this very im- 
portant work. 


WILLIAM Cocks: I think I represent as conservative a sec- 
tion as any here, and | will be willing to pay my part. I don’t 
think there is any sacrifice of principle involved. 


Henry W. Wivzur: I think that if the Friends generally 
would give, or had given, any very careful consideration to 
the growing needs of our Society—its widely-scattered char- 
acter, the demand for coherency of work and vigor and effect- 
iveness—they would see that the time has come when, if we 
are to branch out, if we are even to save the saving remnant, 
we must do more than hit-or-miss work; that we must be 
definite and concrete and systematic in the performance of it. 
There does not seem to be any more reason why this work— 
which is in a large part educational, in a considerable part 
formative, in a very large part extensive—why this work 
should not be reasonably remunerated, than there is why our 
various educational activities should not be carried on gratis. 
It may be an innovation, but as I understand it, the committee 
is not asking openly for an appropriation; it is more surely 
asking for the commendation of this apparently new departure. 
My own thought in the matter is that if this Conference ap- 
proves of the theory and practice of employing a secretary, 
that that committee ought to have wit enough about it to collect 
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the funds off the field without asking anything of the present 
Conference treasurer; and I believe that that can be done— 
that the work itself will demonstrate its efficiency and its char- 
acter, and that the committee should organize the forces by 
which the funds necessary for the work, whatever it might 
be, large or small, should be paid for in that way. I don't 
know of anybody in the committee who is hunting a job; 
neither do I know of anybody out of the committee who is 
hunting a job. It is simply a case of apparent necessity. We 
could particularize to a very large extent, but that does not 
seem necessary. It is simply a question whether or not this 
work, demanding a good deal of time and a good deal of atten- 
tion, and demanding a reasonable amount of vigorous and 
independent thought, can be gotten without some sort of com- 
pensation. It is very possible that the committee, looking 
around, may find some individual who has an income sufficient 
for his or her maintenance, who would be willing to take up 
this work without any compensation; but in case they cannot 
find that, the committee comes to this Conference and asks 
for a commendation of the original proposition. That is about 
all there is to it. 


JOHN WiuLti1aAmM HurcHinson: After those remarks, it 
seems to me it would be well to refer the matter back to the 
committee. I myself would have no objection to pay a secre- 
tary to do the work, although I must say I do not see that we 
have arrived at that stage yet when it is necessary to do it. 
But if they can raise that money by private subscription, by 
efforts of their own, I would encourage them to do it, and 
pay for;the labor that they seem to think is necessary; but I 
question very much whether it would be wise or expedient 
for us to direct that any amount be used of the funds of this 
Conference for that purpose. We make an assessment on our 
yearly meetings, pay it out of our yearly meeting fund—it is 
so with us in New York—and the direct appropriation for this 
thing is $1,300 a year for the whole Conference, and $1,200 
for the philanthropic work and general expenses. So it seems 
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to me at this time a question whether it would be prudent to 
use any part of that fund, or to increase the fund. I have no 
objection to the principle; I would like to see the work go on, 
but I believe the money could be raised by private subscription 
within the committee if the committee have the approval of the 
Conference to do so. 


ELISABETH STOVER: If I understand this report, the com- 
mittee has already done a great deal of educational work in the 
line of lectures and work of that sort for which they have been 
able to provide the necessary expense by means which seemed 
to them reasonable, and it seems to me they are only asking 
our approval for the continuation of the same sort of work— 
to carry on the educational work as it seems best, and to pro- 
vide for the expenses as the way may open. 


PauLine W. Ho.me: It seems to me there is no violation of 
our principles in employing a secretary and paying for the work 
done. It necessarily can be done more efficiently by one per- 
son; and the time and labor required are more than we should 
ask of one person, and it seems to me just as right to pay for 
that service as to pay for printing or any other necessary work 
that we require. 


Jesse H. Hormes: In regard to Friend Hutchinson's state- 
ment that he does not see yet any necessity for the work, I 
would say I have occupied the honorable position of secretary. 
I am not a candidate for the paid position, but I know there is 
a great deal that ought to have been done that I have not done, 
simply because it was impossible to do it without leaving other 
and necessary business undone; that is to say, the leisure of 
any one person who is busily engaged is not sufficient to carry 
on the work of the committee. It is only sufficient to carry 
it on as it has been carried on; but it ought to be carried on a 
ereat deal further. A great deal more ought to be done. 
Work has been begun and then left; it has not been continued 
as it should have been; requests for assistance have not been 
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met as they should have been met, just because the committee 
had not the force to bring to bear on them, the secretary did 
not have time to attend to them. What we want to do is 
to be more effective in the future; to have some one whose 
time belongs to the committee, and therefore whose time can 
be used for that kind of work. I do not altogether agree with 
Henry Wilbur’s statement that we would not be glad to have 
this Conference back us up financially. I am not at all in 
that position. The committee will be glad to take anything 
that will be given to it, and to use it all up as fast as possible, 
and will undertake when the next Conference comes around 
to do what it has not succeeded in doing, quite, at this time— 
to spend every cent that it can get its hands on. I am not 
sure that that will recommend the committee to this company, 
but I rather think it will. If we have a little on hand now, it 
is largely because it was mostly paid in only a very short time 
before the Conference came; if it had come a few weeks earlier 
I think we would have succeeded in spending every cent of it. 
We have some on hand because some expenses we expected to 
meet were met otherwise. 


Epwarp H. Rawson: Some years ago this Society became 
painfully aware of its own inefficiency. It became aware of 
the fact that its young people were growing up without much 
knowledge of or interest in its concerns. It took itself to task, 
and it has during the last few years been getting itself upon 
the right track. Every year now sees the turning out of an 
increasing number of young people interested in the Society, 
well prepared and willing to do its work. We are laying out 
an improved course of instruction in our First-day schools 
which I think cannot fail to still further increase the output 
of efficient workers. Now, this Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles I believe is the one thing needful 
to concentrate, to direct, and make efficient the force that is 
being every year put at our disposal. I cannot see how this 
Conference can spend its money to better advantage than in 
furtherance of the work of this committee. If the committee 
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had done only one-tenth during the last year or two years 
that it has done, the opportunities before it, the increasing op- 
portunities, and the increasing number of workers who are 
appearing would be justification for the incurring of expense. 
What doth it profit us if we keep ourselves straight, if we don’t 
spread the gospel that we have to preach? And this com- 
mittee is not a committee for educating ourselves; it is not a 
committee for promoting philanthropic work; it is a committee 
for informing people of the kind of work we are doing, and 
of encouraging them to join with us in the doing of that work. 
If we educate ourselves, we do well; if we stop there, we do not 
do as well as we should. We must educate ourselves in our 
schools; we must provide, through our philanthropic com- 
mittees, for the activities of our young people; but we must 
preach the gospel, we must let the world know what we are 
after, and we must open the doors and offer opportunities to 
others to unite with us in that work; and I see no other more 
promising means of accomplishing this than by affording this 
committee all the help we can possibly give it, by providing it 
with a paid secretary; and I hope before we have had very 
many more Conferences it will be necessary to provide it with 
half a dozen paid secretaries. We ought not to be content 
until we have an office full of people who are working, giving 
all their time, under the direction of this committee, to the 
propagation of our faith. 


Anna M. Jackson: There is certainly no more important 
work of this Conference than the work of this committee, and 
I think it is very encouraging that their work is so great that 
they need a paid secretary. It seems to me that there has 
been to-night great unity expressed with the idea that they 
should have a secretary. I think the yearly meetings have 
never refused any request that has been made by the Con- 
ference for funds, and that they will be very glad indeed to 
assist in this work, if it is necessary to ask them for more 
money, that we may give this committee some assistance in 
the payment of this secretary. I think that it would be en- 
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tirely appropriate for this Conference to make an appropriation 
for this work. 


Ezra Lippincott: I understand the committee are not pre- 
pared to name a sum that they feel would be needed; but after 
this discussion, and the drift of it, I am prepared to say that 
I would be glad to refer the whole matter to the committee, 
having faith that they will expend only so much money as 
will be needed for the purposes of their committee. 


JessE H. Hotmes: My idea as to the matter of appropria- 
tion is that this Conference cannot deal with amounts, but 
leave that to the Central Committee. 


Joun WiLiiamM HutcHinson: It would be the duty of the 
Committee on Finance, probably, at its meeting to-morrow, to 
determine the amount that they think will be necessary for the 
expenses for the next two years. Now, it is important that 
they should know what appropriations are to be made, so as 
to know what assessments to make on the several yearly meet- 
ings. I have been informed by the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee that the members of the committees of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting have been assured that the assessment of the 
next two years will not be any larger than in the past two. 
Now, it seems to me that we ought to determine one way or 
the other what amount of money we are going to raise. If 
this Conference is going to make an appropriation, say so. I 
certainly would object to leave it to the discretion of that com- 
mittee or any other committee to use any amount of money 
that they thought expedient, if I understand Ezra Lippincott’s 
proposition. 


Dr. JaNNeEyY: I think the secretary led us to believe that we 
did not ask the Conference for any money at this time. 


Jess—E H. Hoxmes: I did not ask the Conference for any 
money, because I did not understand the Conference to be the 
appropriate body. That matter should go before the Central 
Committee. 
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Dr. JANNEY: This Conference cannot deal with that. While 
we have some sections relating to cruelty to animals, I think 
the Society has exercised a refined kind of cruelty towards its 
own members in overworking them on committees. They 
have put on one willing person duty after duty until that willing 
person has broken down under it. Now, we have on this 
Committee on Friends’ Principles a number of people who are 
very hard at work, and to give them extra work—which would 
have to be done if we do not have such a secretary—is, | think, 
an act of cruelty which we ought not, as tender-hearted people, 
to be guilty of. 


JorL Borton: I want to say that I think Jesse Holmes’s 
idea of spending money, all he could get hold of, is as a man 
would invest money, wherever we can find opportunity, where 
we could do good with that money, that would bring the largest 
income. That was his idea and thought, and if any of the 
Friends feel like contributing to this object, truly it is a worthy 
one. 


Dr. JANNEY: Perhaps we might pass on from this now 
with the understanding that the committee is left to use its 
discretion in the matter. We have some invitations on the 
table for the next Conference. 


The Secretary read invitations for the meeting of the next 
Conference from Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N. J., the 
latter not to be in Eighth month. 


Dr. JANNEY: Of course, it is entirely too early to come to 
a decision on any matter of this kind. We usually consider 
this in the summer following the Conference, in the meeting 
of the Central Committee, and doubtless there will be invita- 
tions from other neighborhoods. I have one in mind that I 
think will be equally as pleasant and attractive as this. 


Witiram Cocks: The matter of applause has ever been re- 
garded by Friends as undesirable. The question as to how 
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we are organized here has never been settled. We have a 
chairman and a secretary, but have not put anything to vote. 
We use the same forms as we do in our yearly meetings. It 
may be that if strangers come before us they might think we 
did not appreciate what they say if we did not give them ap- 
plause. We begin our meetings with silence, and we end it 
thus, and throw about it a religious influence; and I want to 
say, as a public speaker, that the devotion of an audience is 
worth more than all the applause you can crowd into a hall, 
because we all know how easily that can be arranged for— 
those that are in politics—and it takes away from the dignity 
of our assembly. The other night, when the Prime Minister 
was here, and the acting Mayor, it perhaps might have been 
a little justifiable, but not since, to my mind. I realize I stick 
closer to the usages of our fathers than anybody here, but I 
am particular about this matter, and I am afraid of the enter- 
ing wedge; and I think there are other little matters creeping 
in here that I am sorry to see. It is a question, when we have 
a religious meeting, whether we should read the Scriptures or 
not. JI am very jealous about all such things, and I am very 
tenacious that we should hold on to the order that has proved 
satisfactory to us for so long; but just as sure as we do dis- 
regard it in any way, and say that it is not a success, then we 
depart from what they thought was right, and then I think we 
will have but little logical reason to call ourselves the Society 
of Friends. 


Epwarp H. Rawson: I think our friend possibly prides 
himself on being a conservative. Perhaps I misjudge him. 
I hope no one thinks that I pride myself on being a radical. I 
think I am a good deal of a radical, however, as he is a good 
deal of a conservative, but on this point I agree with him ex- 
actly. When one of our old members read a most excellent 
paper, one that we could feel was appreciated by the audience, 
it was not applauded; some one followed who was not a mem- 
ber, making remarks that were appreciated, but not any more, 
and those remarks were applauded. Now, that seemed to me 
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very absurd. I do enjoy the feeling that goes over the meet- 
ing—the feeling of appreciation and the feeling of applause 
that is not expressed by the clapping of hands; this we can 
feel, and the reader of a paper knows when he is appreciated. 
Now, the objection to the applause is, that before we know 
it it gets to be a matter of form, and we feel obliged to applaud 
everything, whether we agree with it and approve of it or not. 
That is the way it is in places where the applause is in- 
dulged in. Everything is applauded, and if anything is not, 
then feelings are hurt. Weare safer toleaveit alone. It does 
not show any lack of appreciation or respect, and if outsiders 
do not understand it I have very little respect for their intelli- 
gence. I do not see how any one can fail to notice the feeling 
of appreciation and agreement that pervades the meeting when 
the applause, if it were given, would be sincere. 


R. BarcLtay Spicer: I am very glad indeed that this has 
been said so blessedly as it has. When a speaker who is not 
a Friend rises to address us, and we break out in applause to 
him, he is surprised and sorry, and I think we ought not to go 
any further with this innovation. 


Dr. JANNEY: We were directed by the Central Committee 
to ask this General Conference whether it would approve of 
appointing two delegates from this body, and request two from 
each yearly meeting to the Peace Congress that is to be held 
in Boston on the third of the Tenth month. Would you ap- 
prove of such an action? (Approved.) Would you approve 
of a similar action with regard to sending delegates to the 
Temperance Congress to be held in Washington in 1906? 
(Approved.) There being no objection, that action will be 
taken by the Central Committee. 


Henry W. Wixzsur: While the Chairman is waiting, it 
might be well to tell this Conference what this Temperance 
Congress is. It hardly is a congress; it is a conference, more 
properly speaking, and the concern for it started with our 
Orthodox Friends, the desire being to gather a conference of 
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delegated representatives from all the religious bodies in 
America to consider the great question of temperance. It is 
well for us to know where the parentage of this proposed Con- 
gress came from. 


Dr. JANNEY: Is it the desire of this Conference that we 
should have no applause at any time? 


A WomaN Frienp: I think that applause very largely hin- 
ders the great law of free discussion. 


JouNn Wi1LLt1amM HutcHINson: Quench not the Spirit; but 
let every one be persuaded in his own mind. 


WiLittAM Burcess: If there is applause, I hope it will be 
applause of the heart, and not of the hands and feet. 


Dr. JANNEY: It would be very pleasant to me if we could 
always have sincere appreciation without the clapping of hands, 
and I am very glad the matter was brought up as it has been 
this evening, so that we can have an understanding about it. 
A memorial approved by the Central Committee will now be 
read by Elizabeth Lloyd. 


ELizABETH Lioyp: Before reading this memorial of one 
Friend, I just feel like saying that this discussion we have had 
in reference to applause made me think of another Friend who 
is not with us this year, and whom we miss—our friend, Allen 
Flitcraft, who again and again expressed this very concern in 
our Conferences, that we should applaud with the heart and 
not with the hand. 


ELIZABETH Luoyp then read the memorial of Howard M. 
Jenkins, which is published in the minutes of the Central Com- 
mittee. The silence that followed the reading was particularly 
solemn and impressive. 


The session closed at 10.10 p. m. 
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Eleventb Session.—Wlorsbip 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 9.30 a. m. 


After the opening silence, Dr. JANNEY said: This morning 
the meeting will be a meeting for worship. As an introduc- 
tion John William Graham will speak upon “Consecration and 
Service.” After the delivery of this address, we will continue 
as a meeting for worship in our usual form. 


CONSECRATION AND SERVICE.* 
JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.” And_ this 
thought of the reasonable service, of the living sacrifice rather 
than one of dead animals, this thought of the apostle Paul that 
the consecrated life was an honorable service, finds echo in 
the famous words of Augustine five centuries later, in which 
he says, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they find their rest in Thee.” Augustine was a 
great authority on what were the things of the human heart. 
Any one who reads his Confessions will see that he had, in 
the experience of his youth, gone through and tasted many 
experiences, of vice of various grades and of pleasures of 
many kinds, both fleshly and intellectual; and not only had he 
tasted all the world had to give in the way of lower pleasures, 
but he had also lived the life of a philosopher. His business in 
life was to be a professor of philosophy of whatever the intel- 
lect has to give of joy and sufficiency to life, Augustine had 
ample experience; and he concluded by saying, “Thou hast 
made for us Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they find 





* From stenographic notes, nat revised by the speaker. 
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their rest in Thee.’ We may take Augustine as a man expe- 
rienced in the human soul, even although we cannot follow him 
in the philosophy which occupied the later years of his life, 
nor in the persecutions which accompanied it. 

Viewed as a theologian, we are very apt to look upon Augus- 
tine as the discoverer of the theory of the divine wrath resting 
on the innocent Christ, and to recognize in that theory a going 
back from the beautiful spirituality of the Greek theologians 
who had preceded him. And even thus, though theologically 
we have no great sympathy with Augustine, yet he was a saint 
as well as a theologian, and I think we shall echo his state- 
ment that the human heart does not find its rest until it finds 
its rest in God. And not only rest; for the consecrated life 
brings with it for its verification many other glorious signs of 
its value and its dearness. In the first place, it means the an- 
nihilation of all lower desires. We shall remember that it was 
into the house that was empty, swept and garnished, that the 
seven devils found entrance; and there is no way that I know 
of of expelling those ever-present things which press upon 
every man, except by filling the heart altogether with some- 
thing else. The pressure which the outward and the tangible 
and the present and the material is exercising every day over 
every man can only be met by finding the house occupied by 
the living presence of the Lord. Oh, how it gives one clear- 
ness of purpose! How comparatively simple is the great busi- 
ness of coming to resolutions, and of deciding on courses of 
action, and of making up one’s mind, where the motives are 
pure! How happy is a heart where Jesus reigns alone— 


A heart in every thought renewed 
And filled with love divine, 

Perfect and right and pure and good, 
A copy, Lord, of thine. 


And what a great thing it is so to simplify the warring passions 

and conflicting motives as to have one dominant set of thoughts, 

one clear light-house of purpose, one sure and simple guide! 
There is another thing that comes to the consecrated man 
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or woman, and that is the power of vision. What does our 
Lord say? “I can of mine own self do nothing. As I hear 
I judge, and my judgment is just, because I do always the 
things that are well pleasing unto Him.” He put down the 
clearness of judgment which he claimed to possess to the fact 
that he was always faithful to the call, and consecrated to the 
service of his Father. ‘‘As I hear I judge, and my judgment 
is just; my guidance is sound; my vision is clear, because I am 
always faithful to Him that sent me.” . What a clear claim 
that was! What other character in recorded history has ever 
made that great claim ?—“‘T always do the things that are pleas- 
ing to Him’’—and made that claim with universal acceptance? 
In one of my voyages across the ocean I spent the greater part 
of my time in reading through Paul Sabatier’s life of Francis of 
Assisi; and when I read through that touching and most vivid 
biography I thought, Now I will read through the biography of 
our Lord, and see how it compares with the life of Francis. 
And so I read straight through the Gospel of Mark, and 
drenched as I was with the thoughts of Francis, when I came 
to read the life of Jesus I found there a strength, a confidence, 
a consciousness of power, an unquestioning claim, by the side 
of which Francis was a reed shaken by the wind. Jesus would 
never have given in to the Pope. Jesus would never have seen 
the weakening and corruption of his order. The servant 
Francis was a saint and an imitator of Jesus Christ, if ever 
there was one; but we turn from the servant to the Master, 
and we find there the clear word of power, the consciousness 
of the divine mission, the undeviating consciousness of recti- 
tude and strength otherwise unknown in the history of the 
world. 

There comes to the consecrated heart a marvelous influence. 
Consecration is the secret of influence. I have known men of 
influence who were by no means consecrated to a great ideal, 
but their influence was always bad. I think the men of bad 
influence have allies of another kind; but to those who would 
wield good influence there is no way of doing it except by a 
consecrated life and purpose shining unconsciously through 
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word and deed. You remember the story of how a very 
worthy Frenchman long ago thought that he would like to 
start a religion that should be a purified Catholicism, free from 
the superstitions of the Catholic Church, and it did not seem 
to make very much headway; and so he went to Talleyrand— 
again a man who knew much of human nature, and who had 
been a bishop in his time—and he said, “Sir, I cannot get on 
with my new religion at all, though it is so much purer than 
the Catholic faith; what would you advise me to do?” “Why, 
sir,’ replied Talleyrand, “I would advise you to become cruci- 
fied, and to rise again the third day.’’ And that secret, the 
secret of the consciousness of sacrifice, of consecration, is that 
which shines through the eyes and from the words and from 
the deeds of those who are the guides and prophets of their 
fellows. Men who are consecrated can do and can bear things 
which in their own strength they never would. They get 
things which in their own strength they would feel to be an 
unwarranted assumption. In the strength of the Lord, Stephen 
Grellet could make his way to the Czar of Russia and could 
say, “I want to preach the gospel to you,” and the Czar would 
say, “Pray go on, preach the gospel to me.” In the simpleness 
of his impersonal sincerity he was able to do that which an 
ambitious man would never have dared to do. 

And then, along with the consecrated life comes a wonder- 
ful endowment of joy. We die, but we die that we may live 
again. We throw aside certain pleasures, the pleasures of the 
egoistic self, but we do it in order that we may enter into the 
higher joy. ‘There is no man that hath left father or mother 
or wife or children or lands for my sake, but shall have a hun- 
dredfold of these things.’ We must not take those words 
with prosaic literalness. We are not called to leave father and 
mother and wife and children for his sake, as a rule, but 
the spirit of it is this, that whatever we give up for his 
sake we get far more. And why? Because joy depends, 
not upon the things that we have, but upon the power of 
appreciation that we have to bring to bear upon those things. 
A little flower in the cottager’s window—the single geranium 
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that brings forth its bud day by day—is a greater joy to the 
invalid woman who lives in that cottage than a great conserva- 
tory of orchids is to the jaded millionaire. It is not in the 
number of things that we have; it is upon the sensitiveness of 
our appreciation of the good things of the world, that we really 
depend for joy. And that is why the lives of the rich and the 
idle are so tedious, and in the end so miserable and so un- 
healthy; just as Nero, the emperor of the world, who had at 
his disposal every natural delight, ended by finding his only 
pleasure in abnormal indulgences and bestial cruelty. The 
human soul was not built so that material things would ever 
Satisfy it. You cannot be so rich but that somebody else is 
richer, and makes you miserable at the thought of it. You 
cannot be great and famous but some one else’s fame eclipses 
yours, and makes you miserable, if you are that sort of a man. 
But in the placid quietness and unassertive gladness and thank- 
fulness with which the common air and the common sky and 
the common green earth, and the dear pressure of the hand of 
ordinary people, comes to you as a joy, that is the thing which 
makes the green and gold of life. It is just as though the 
machine was clean and worked easily, and the remains of self 
that clog our lives are like the dirt and the old oil that clog 
the machine; and it is only when we are consecrated and simpli- 
fied and purified for service that the machine works in the way 
that it was meant to work. 

If there be in what I have said this morning, or in what may 
have been said at any time, a feeling on the part of any, ‘‘Ah, 
all these things mean fidelity to a cause, to an abstraction, to 
a very infinite God, to one towards whom it is difficult some- 
times for simple souls to say, ‘I lay my human heart on thee,’ ” 
may I conclude by earnestly pointing out that to the Lord Jesus 
Christ the soul may come that needs the close human and per- 
sonal touch. Whatever be our theology, we may be conse- 
crated to Him, consecrated to His service, may belong to Him, 
and may have that peace and satisfaction which we all have 
when we have the Master. There is much said in this western 
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land about liberty ; but the true meaning of liberty is, a liberty to 
give yourself away; a liberty to abide by the law that is within 
us. Compare, as Ruskin says, the character of the service 
of the stinging gnat, which buzzes in uncontrolled liberty about 
the room, with the fidelity and dignity and nobleness of the 
shepherd dog—the slave, the servant, the laboring shepherd 
dog. Friends, I believe that the dignity and the nobleness of 
our lives is to be measured, not by the extent of our liberty, 
but by the extent to which that liberty is curtailed. A man of 
but little consequence in the world can have a good deal of 
liberty; but a man of large influence, of many transactions, 
with many friends, with a heavy responsibility, the man who 
does the strong man’s work in the world, that man cannot do 
this or that; his time is full; his character and his position 
debar him from this or that. Five or six claims come to him 
at the same time, and he has to decide on how he will spend 
this hour and the next. We rejoice more and more in servitude 
as we become more and more valuable in the world; and there- 
fore let us measure our lives and their richness and their feel- 
ings, not by the extent to which we are masters of our time, 
of our money, or of our thoughts, but by the extent to which 
we have hypothecated all these things in the one single service 
of the Lord of life, of our lives, and of the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Master. 


The period of worship that followed this address closed at 
TEs 5ca.ym. 


Twelfth Session.—_Doung Friends’ Assoctation 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 2.30 p. m. 


After devotional exercises, Dr. JANNEY said: The session 
this afternoon is under the care of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. The chairman for the afternoon will be Margaret 
Eves, whom I now present to you. 
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MarcGaret Eves: As was said at one of the opening meet- 
ings of the Conference, we may look upon the First-day schools 
of our Society as the gift of the generation preceding this. 
In the same way we may look upon the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation as one of the best, one of the crowning gifts of the 
present generation of Friends. Since their organization they 
have grown and broadened in their activity until they offer 
various lines of work not only to young Friends but to old 
Friends who wish to labor outside of the direct work of the 
meeting. I believe that this organization marks a distinct 
step in the progress of Friends. Where we are told young 
Friends have not always felt as if they were privileged in 
taking the time of the meeting, where perhaps the older Friends 
were left to bear too much of the burden of the Society, our 
Young Friends’ Associations, as you know, now give an op- 
portunity for the training, as we may say, of young Friends 
for the serious work of the meeting, which falls only too soon 
upon us. The first paper this afternoon will be upon “Young 
Friends in the Early History of the Society,” by Joseph Beck 
Tyler. 


YOUNG FRIENDS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
Tere SOC Pay. 


JOSEPH BECK TYLER 


THE status of young Friends in the early history of the So- 
ciety is, as the stating of the words implies, more a matter 
of history than of observation. Therefore, anything relating 
to them as a class can only be obtained by research and prin- 
cipally by deduction from the history of individual young 
Friends who composed that class. 

The subject is divisible into two distinct parts: first, young 
Friends; and, second, early history of Friends. Taking these 
two parts together, they make a subject which does not permit 
of speculative treatment or give room to draw upon our knowl- 
edge of young Friends at the present time. 
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The position of Friends during the formative period of the 
Society into a unit was so beset with difficulties, hardships, and 
oppression from powerful interests, both legal and seligious, 
that it was necessarily made and nourished, as far as it stood in 
the public eye, by mature, trained, and well developed minds; 
. though by men young in years, whose names are’ familiar to 
all, and whose purpose was directed by an unerring insight into 
the true nature of religious worship and sustained by the 
strength that comes from a conviction of right. 

The part of young Friends generally from the time the So- 
ciety became a unit and assumed a position among the de- 
nominations of that period, may have been of as great import 
and required as great a moral courage as that of our patriarchs, 
but, naturally, their position, as relates to the history of the 
Society, in that stirring period of religious development, was 
absorbed in and represented by the work of those youthful 
teachers. 

In those early days persecution was so severe that there was 
no room for classification of young and old, but all were united 
as one, midst pain and suffering, to maintain the very life of 
the Society. Persecution having abated, and now totally 
ceased, at present young Friends have a more prominent posi- 
tion and enjoy the fruits of a dear-bought recognition. Paren- 
thetically it may be urged that they defend not the shadow but 
the substance of the principles which caused the abandonment of 
the creeds of the churches and led to the unification of this 
Society. 

This much may be said, in these few words of introduction, 
of young Friends in the early history of the Society, if we 
treat them as a class, and separate that class for the purpose 
of discussion from the general body of Friends. 

History would permit us to believe that, as a class, they were 
passive, but we will come to a very different conclusion if we 
look at the history of the individual young Friends of that time 
and determine the class from what we know of them. And 
it is submitted that this is the real criterion by which to de- 
termine its relation to the whole, for a class is made by the 
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individuals who compose it, just as a race is made and judged 
_ by those of it who show its possibilities. 

When we look back to the early days of the Society of 
Friends, when it was merging from the chaotic condition of 
those times of strong religious views as a distinct entity, when 
its principles were beginning to be recognized as a factor that 
would have to be dealt with in the future, we are led to 
inquire about the authors or the individuals who promulgated 
to the world and represented the principles for which it stood 
and now stands, and immediately we are struck with the 
youthfulness, as a matter of years, of those early exponents. 

George Fox was twenty-two when he began his solitary 
travels in search of a religion to satisfy the gnawings of his 
heart, and twenty-seven when it is claimed that he received 
the revelation of the inward light. This was in 1649, and is 
the year from which Friends consider their sect to date. 

William Penn began to speak as a minister in the Society 
of Friends at twenty-four, and in the few years following 
appeared the first of the many books which he wrote. ' 

Robert Barclay became an eminent worker among Friends 
at nineteen, and spoke publicly at about twenty-four. 

At seventeen George Whitehead was deeply moved by the 
teachings of the Society, and at eighteen he had preached in 
public. Before he was twenty-one he was arrested and publicly 
flogged. 

It is to be especially noted of all these and many others in 
that early period that they were not associates with some 
leader of mature years, but they were young men actuated by 
their own convictions; and these young men of a period begin- 
ning nearly three centuries ago had the courage of their con- 
victions. They saw clearly and acted deliberately. There was 
no doubt as to the policy of speaking or doing what to them 
was not doubtfully right but was a duty, though at times they 
spoke and argued with unusual bitterness. As to which, Jane 
Budge says: “We ought to bear in mind the youthfulness of 
George Whitehead, Edward Burroughs, and many others, when 
we condemn the vehemence, even occasional violence, of their 
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language in controversy’; that “we admit there must be due 
allowance made for the manner of the times, but over and 
above this there should surely be tolerance for the burning zeal 
of those who were young in years, especially as we know that 
such of them as lived to grow older manifested the mellowing 
influence of a ripened experience.” 

It is suggested that the youthful service of young Friends 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was partly due to 
their early training, education playing an important part in 
their young lives. Education, consisting not alone of their 
technical training, but also directed by the atmosphere of the 
times, which was burdened with a strong sense of religious obli- 
gation, and which, to a conscientious person, was all-absorbing, 
whereas at the present time the religious atmosphere, figura- 
tively speaking, is much clearer and of a lighter cast. 

Friends originally used the plain language and manners 
strictly, and, no doubt, young Friends were schooled under such 
strict laws of deportment as to make a deep influence upon them ; 
whereas at present young Friends are not nurtured in such a 
strong religious atmosphere, hence are not unconsciously im- 
pelled to active work. 

Many things which are looked back upon as Quaker cus- 
toms were at that time practiced and were a part of the disci- 
pline of young Friends; whereas, to-day, many of such customs 
have been abandoned or have fallen into more or less disuse,— 
e. g., plain dressing; sitting in meeting with hats on, refusing 
to bare the head to anyone, high or low. Whether or not this is 
not an advance and whether the necessity of such outward 
signs of simplicity has not passed, since the purpose of all these 
things may have been to establish the simplicity of the Quaker 
faith, are questions of such magnitude as to prevent collateral 
discussion. This much may be said, however, that this sim- 
plicity of dress and manner, regardless of the outward effect of 
such customs, would have a strong tendency to direct the mind 
towards thoughts of a deeper nature and to concentrate its 
power. It would also tend towards maturity of mind at an 
earlier period, and hence earlier development of aggressive 
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ability. This simplicity of manners and customs may have 
made the ferment at the root, which in turn started the sap in 
its organic path along the branches. 

Young men of such temperament and training were quick to 
realize the confusion into which the churches had come in 
regard to creeds, but they did not go to a Northfield for their 
theology. They chose their own methods wherever they led. 
They were men whose lives were fed from within their own 
sculs; who believed that to bring man into the consciousness 
of the inward light was their supreme duty—felt with the fire 
of youth and with such passion as only a clear-seeing soul feels 
before unquestioned and eternal truth. And truth in their 
minds was not actually truth until it got past dogma, and be- 
yond authority for eternal revelation, and awakened an intelli- 
gent and responsive consciousness of its reality; that it did not 
actually reach the man until then, and all previous action was 
unreal or merely disciplinary; useful, indeed, but partial and 
without spiritual power. It may well be said that dogma is 
like an anesthetic, it deadens the pain but works no cure for a 
truly inquiring soul. 

Quakerism, differing from the church, has had no written 
creed, but. like the unwritten constitution of England, was 
mutable to the needs of the age. Hence, Quakerism can never 
need rewriting, but must work out and develop itself through 
those who accept and give expression to its teachings. And 
this very mutability places a burden upon Friends who are at 
present its custodians, to protect and develop it as becomes 
the period during which they possess it. 

This leads to the very substance of this discourse. At the 
time of Fox, Penn, and others previously mentioned, the cry- 
ing need of the age was to be released from the dogmatism 
and ritualism that hampered freedom of individual worship 
and freedom of religious thought. Those young Friends went 
beyond the trodden path into unknown fields of religious 
thought, spreading the free tenets of the Quaker faith. They 
developed the principles of Friends, and it was and is for their 
successors to apply them. 
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These principles were taken up originally before they had 
assumed any definite form, but for centuries they have been 
so well known as to be denominated the principles of Friends. 
The instinctive inspiration of those young men and the en- 
thusiasm and confidence that characterized their efforts especi- 
ally fitted them for such pioneer service. The same reasons for 
youthful service apply at present, and I humbly suggest that it 
should be the purpose of young Friends now as then to make 
the principles of Friends so understood in regard to current 
questions of importance to humanity and state that any act 
contrary to them be an action in violation of known moral laws. 
The same sphere is not open to-day, but our work should turn 
on the principles which actuated them and not on the actions 
themselves, for an action is local both as to time and place, 
whereas the principle which impels it is far-reaching and ever 
applicable to innumerable forms of action. 

Scarcely fifty years ago the Friends’ Intelligencer, of Phila- 
delphia, contained an acount of public questions discussed on 
such a basis, and it was important to determine whether 
Friends favored this or that proposed action. And it was just 
such outspoken protest against acts contrary to the principles 
of Friends that eventually led to the abolition of slavery in the 
United States. To-day, there are untold opportunities for just 
such application. The world is open to them and history proves 
their success. 

In the early history of the Society this was the work of young 
men actuated by their own conviction. Think of the courage 
it required for a young man, yet in his twenties, backed only 
by an unfaltering faith in the directing power of an inward 
light, to intelligently and openly oppose the laws and the 
doctrines of the established church and even the rules of 
court. 

Theodore T. Munger, in his essay on “The Church,” in treat- 
ing of the different denominations, says: ‘‘Friends have nearly 
run their race, having borne clear witness to the eternal truth of 
the Spirit.’’ There is no greater or more common error as re- 
gards Friends than is expressed in this terse statement by Mun- 
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ger. The thought is prevalent that the Society of Friends has 
been successful in, but has fulfilled, its purpose. Such a thought 
does not bear analysis and simply looks to the historical laurels 
of the Society and not to its principles. But why does the 
thought even erroneously exist? Is it because Friends rest too 
much upon their laurels and do not use the principles in new 
fields as they were used in those early days? It must be remem- 
bered that every lack of use makes them grow more dim and 
allows thought to tend towards the past instead of the present. 
If Munger is correct in saying the race is nearly run, then it is 
not because the purpose of those principles has been fulfilled, 
but it is because the momentum and the aggressiveness of our 
ancestral young Friends have not been maintained, and this is 
not because opportunities do not exist nor because obstacles 
prevent application. The difficult nature of the work done in 
the early days as contrasted with such work now adds additional 
lustre to the results they accomplished. The treatment they 
received compared with friendly treatment now should be a 
source of continuous encouragement. 

There should be no discrimination in the church between 
young and old, but when it comes to active work there are many 
reasons why it should come within the especial domain of the 
young. They are suitable to it and it is suitable to them. 
They can bring the force of the better part of their lives to 
bear. upon the most important duties that may fall to the lot 
of any mortal being, and indirectly, if not directly, devote a 
long and well-trained life to the service of others. And it is 
suitable to them because it is developing and has a tendency to 
pervade every fiber of their subsequent growth. They have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, and then when the work 
is associated with the golden principles of the Society of 
Friends and backed by the position and respect it now com- 
mands, it affords a rare opportunity. 

Therefore, may it not be urged that the work of our an- 
cestral young Friends be considered merely as a stepping stone 
to the opportunities presented to us at the present time, and that 
our work and not theirs be the beacon star that draws the 
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comment of our contemporaries and dispels possible criticism 
of inaction? 


Chairman Eves: It is. thought best to have both papers pre- 
sented before any discussion is engaged in. The next paper 
is on the subject of “Opportunities of Young Friends of the 
Present Day,” by Bertha L. Broomell. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF YOUNG FRIENDS OF THE 
PRESEN T, DAY, 


BERTHA L. BROOMELL. 


IF it is only by virtue of having something entirely new 
to present that one has a right to claim the attention of this 
Conference, then I am not justified in appearing before you 
this afternoon. For I do not claim to have discovered or 
originated any opportunities for our young Friends hitherto 
unknown to them. I have only hoped to remind us of some of 
those simple, familiar opportunities that lie about us on every 
side, but which we are prone to overlook or neglect. 

But, after all, is not this what we most need—not new duties 
or new work, but encouragement to greater zeal and faithful- 
ness in the old? 

Broadly speaking, we may include in our consideration all 
those opportunities which we have—or may make for ourselves 
—of doing good in any way, of being of service to anybody, 
of broadening and deepening our own lives, and so all life, 
thus helping to uplift the world, and, by at least a little, leaving 
it better than we found it. 

Some of these opportunities can be found only in the world, 
among the “world’s people,” from whom we have too long 
stood aloof. The world needs us and we need it, and we 
should be ‘fof the world,” in the midst of its activities, there 
losing sight of sect, forgetting that we are Quakers, but re- 
membering always to make practical application of Quakerism. 

Many of these opportunities will be such as come to all our 
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members, young and old alike, and in looking for these we 
must no longer be young Friends, but simply Friends. 

And there are some opportunities which seem in a particular 
way to belong to our young Friends, which appear to form the 
special mission that they are called to fulfil. 

Of all the opportunities that come to us anywhere, at any 
time, the one most important, most productive of good, most 
directly God-given to every human soul, is the opportunity to 
live a blameless life—to be perfect, even as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect. To lose this opportunity is to forfeit much of 
our influence and power for good, but, strange as it may seem, 
very few of us even pretend to accept it in its entirety. Most 
of us propose—and sincerely try—to live tolerably good lives; 
to avoid all the greatest evils which beset our paths; to be quite 
honest in large matters, and reasonably so in small ones; to 
love our neighbors—as long as they appear to love us; to avoid 
tale-bearing and detraction, except, perhaps, when with our 
intimate friends, when, of course, it doesn’t count ;—but have 
we not, most of us, at the outset, whether consciously or not, 
pronounced the perfect life an impossible one, and, therefore, 
never truly striven to attain it? Have we not said to ourselves 
that this command of Jesus is not to be taken literally, that He 
meant only, “Be ye tolerably good—perfect in regard to large 
matters”—and then rested content that our small faults and 
failings were of no importance? Js the perfect life an impos- 
sible one? Have we not, each one of us, in mind some sainted 
man or woman whose spotless character answers, perhaps from 
out the past, perhaps from our very midst, that Jesus did not 
give a command which God has withheld the power to obey? 

In the active work of the world, all who desire it may find 
ample opportunity to devote their lives to helping their fellow- 
men. Here they may learn that the art of living their lives 
is to know how to give them. It is a good sign for our Society 
that its members are to be found supporting almost every exist- 
ing movement of reform, of education, and of charity, with 
which they are so familiar as to make it sufficient to merely 
mention here the causes of temperance, purity, prison reform, 
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peace, education of the Negro and of the Indian, the uplifting 
of the press, suffrage for women, settlement work, free kinder- 
gartens, friendly visiting among the poor, and summer 
charities. 

But there is one much-needed reform in which Friends, as 
a whole, have, as yet, taken little or no active part. If 
Quakerism stands for honesty, for sincerity, for fearlessness, 
then it is Quakerism that is needed to-day, to stem the tide of 
corrupted politics which threatens to dethrone right and justice 
in our land. We do not want any politics in Quakerism, but 
we do want Quakerism in politics, and as much of it as we can 
get there. Let us urge our young men to become politicians— 
politicians of the very best sort, and thus wipe out the stigma 
that has been placed upon the name. Let our young women 
do their part, by influence and by actual work, and let our older 
Friends withhold not their aid. 

We cannot help wondering whether the responsibility for the 
condition of many of our municipal and state governments 
should be placed entirely upon the unscrupulous men who have 
made them what they are, or whether it should not be shared 
by the many capable and honest ones who have stood aloof as 
from something too defiling to be touched. 

The many serious problems which confront us to-day afford 
numerous and valuable opportunities to all thoughtful people 
who desire to see wrongs set right and our country prosperous 
and at peace. To the solution of these questions, especially 
to those of such enormous importance as the Negro problem and 
the relation of labor and capital, must be brought all the learn- 
ing and experience and wisdom this enlightened age can pro- 
duce but the right solution—which is the only permanent one— 
will never be found until to these is added a sincere desire to 
do justice to all men. 

We have been told that as a sect we are dying; that though 
we have done a noble work in the past, our race is now run. 
Our first impulse is to look about and count our numbers to 
see if this be true. But let us not thus waste our time—if we 
are dying, this will not save us. It is far more important that 
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we look about us to see whether there is still any work for 
us to do, whether we have a right to live. If we find that the 
purposes for which the Society was founded have all been ful- 
filled, that the principles and beliefs which have seemed so good 
for us have at least been offered to all other men, then let us 
die, and die quickly. Our Society is not worth preserving for 
what it has done, only for what it can still do. 

The tree is not the end for which the husbandman labors 
early and late, but the fruit it bears, and no wise man will toil 
and strive to keep alive the top of his tree when he knows it 
to be dead at the roots. Rather will he cut it down to make 
room for a healthy plant to which he may devote all his strength 
and energy. 

But we do not believe that the work of our Society is finished. 
We believe that Quakerism still holds messages for which the 
world is hungering—messages which, though they have been 
often repeated and already accepted by many, are still what 
many are needing and longing for. Simple messages they are, 
too, such as that God is in direct communication with all His 
children, in each one of whom He has implanted a still, small 
voice, that infallible guide which is sufficient to instruct them as 
to what is right and wrong in every time of need; and that 
salvation consists not in much professing of repentance and 
many promises, but in simply obeying the command, “Cease to 
do evil, learn to do well.”” We can but believe that there are 
many wretched and sin-stained lives to which these two mes- 
sages alone would bring the peace and joy of a better world. 

To-day, in this vastly complex life of ours, in the hurry and 
worry of securing and holding these material things which we 
have come to deem almost necessary to life itself, there is the 
gravest danger of losing sight entirely of the essentials, of the 
really important things. What we need is simplicity—sim- 
plicity in thought and word and deed, in every department and 
phase of life. And here, it seems to me, is one of the most 
important missions of Friends, to live and to preach this gospel 
of simplicity before a tired, overwrought, and anxious world. 
With the noble example of our fathers to inspire us, let us 
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imitate not their methods, but the brave, earnest spirit in which 
they bore their testimony against vanity and false pride of 
every sort. The broad-brimmed hat, the drab shawl, the thee 
and thou, all served their purpose, but simplicity does not consist 
in wearing a gown of a certain cut or color, in using a par- 
ticular form of speech. ‘Simplicity,’ to quote from that 
earnest plea of Charles Wagner, The Simple Life, “is a state 
of mind. It dwells in the main intention of our lives. A 
man is simple when his chief care is the wish to be what he 
ought to be, that is, honestly and naturally human.”” With the 
simple man, external things will care for themselves. ‘He 
does not confuse the secondary with the essential, but assigns 
each thing—material comfort, education, liberty, the whole of 
civilization—to its proper place, and searches out, sets free, and 
restores to honor, the true life.’ Such is the principle,—what 
would be the result of its acceptance and application? To 
some, courage to abandon the mad struggle to seem what they 
are not; to others, lost confidence in life and their fellow-men 
restored. Each one seeking not honors and this world’s goods 
except to benefit the world. A load of unnecessary external 
things cast off, and thus more room made in mind and heart 
for the essentials; diminished desires for personal things and 
increased ability to help others,—a contented, peaceful mind, 
secure in all that makes life noble and true. Is it not worth 
seizing, the opportunity to carry this principle of simplicity— 
to which we have ever adhered in our worship—into all de- 
partments of life, and to lead men back to simple thoughts, 
simple words, simple duties, simple needs, and simple pleasures ? 

As with simplicity, so also in regard to diversions, we, as 
young Friends seem to be especially called to bear our testimony 
by word and deed. We cannot accept the old-time idea of diver- 
sions and condemn them all as inventions of an evil spirit. Shall 
we then discriminate and pronounce this one innocent and that 
one harmful? By no means shall we do this for any but our- 
selves. But let us be perfectly honest with ourselves, not dally- 
ing with the matter and stilling our doubts with weak excuses. 
Let us look the question squarely in the face. Seriously and 
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conscientiously, is this amusement wrong for me? Willit in any 
way injure my ability to do the work I ought to do? Will it 
lessen my influence for good? Will it consume the time that 
should not be devoted to simple pleasure but to serious work? 
And though harmless to me, may it prove a stumbling-block 
or occasion to fall in a brother’s way? If any diversion with- 
stand not these tests, can we as Friends and as Christians, in- 
dulge in it? Then let us have done with that word and tone 
and manner which plainly say: “As a good Friend, I suppose 
I should not do this or that, but everyone does, and it cannot 
be helped.” As “good Friends,” can we not do anything not 
condemned by our own consciences? Is it wrong for us to 
join in the common diversions of the day—card-playing, danc- 
ing, theatre-going, etc? Let us apply the test of our sincere 
questioning, and if the sure guide within restrain us not, then 
let us, if we desire, do these things, and do them openly, with 
a light heart and a free conscience. 

There is another subject of which I scarcely know how to 
speak, a subject in regard to which Friends—young Friends 
especially—seem to be coming more and more to bow to public 
opinion, a test for right and wrong which we well know can- 
not be relied upon. I mean the use of tobacco. Much effort 
is being made to eradicate this evil, with what general success I 
cannot say, but this I know, that year by year it is growing more 
and more difficult to find among our younger Friends, men 
who do not smoke, women who seriously discourage the habit. 
Can we say in answering our queries that Friends are “gen- 
erally’ or even “to a good degree” careful to discourage the 
use of narcotics? 

But perhaps we speak too strongly when we call this an 
evil. Is it, after all, only one of those little habits—that few 
of us are without—which while they may do some slight harm 
to ourselves, yet give so much pleasure that we feel privileged 
to indulge ourselves in them? Or is it at least an individual 
matter which one may not decide for another? These, I be- 
lieve, are the views of many, and the conclusions to which 
others have come, who feel that it is useless longer to stand 
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out against public opinion. Is there among us, this afternoon, 
one young man or woman who, having seriously considered 
the matter and concluded that this habit is not wrong, is willing 
here to bear testimony to that fact, to state that he or she be- 
lieves the user of tobacco loses nothing in influence or power, 
or in ability to be of service to his fellow-men? Is there one 
here who has the courage of his honest convictions? 

While bearing the testimonies of Quakerism before the 
world, our young Friends have many opportunities for service 
within our own meeting. In order that the work of our So- 
ciety may be successfully carried on, an organization seems 
necessary, and the responsibility and duty of maintaining this 
must sooner or later fall upon those who are now young. I[n- 
deed, with the ability to help in its maintenance, comes also 
the responsibility to do so. 

As in the world, so in our own Society, the service of the 
young is desired as never before. Where the young members 
in the earliest days met persecution and torture, and 
later, opposition or criticism, we, of the present, find 
only encouragement and commendation for any effort we 
may make. In proportion as our way is thus made easy 
are our responsibilities increased. Let us gladly accept 
the opportunities to help in maintaining our organization, one 
of the simplest but most important of which is the regular at- 
tendance at our meetings. No person is so young or so want- 
ing in gifts but that he can render this simple service. And 
who can estimate the influence of a faithful attender, in his 
place week after week and month after month, whom neither 
the summer’s sun nor the winter’s wind can deter! We have 
probably all known such. But were they young Friends? Let 
us be at least as earnest in regard to our meeting as we are in 
regard to our business and our pleasures. 

In our business meetings there aré-ample opportunities for 
the young Friend. Here an active interest in the proceedings 
meets with a quick and hearty response, and only too gladly 
do they who have long borne the burden share it with those 
who show a willingness to receive it. 
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The customs and practices which for years have been pe- 
culiar to Friends’ meetings are naturally dear to the hearts of 
our older members. It will, then, to a great extent, be for our 
younger Friends to suggest and make such changes as they 
believe changing conditions demand—not ruthlessly to cast 
aside those forms and methods which through long years have 
proved effective, but to see that those be discarded which, time- 
honored though they be, have come to interfere with the best 
interests of the meeting. Let us most carefully retain and 
defend the substance, not the shadow, of the faith of our 
fathers; the essentials, not the outward forms which have 
gathered around it. ; 

In our meetings for worship, young Friends by their pres- 
ence, their attitude of earnest attention, their determination to 
give as well as to receive help, may do much to make our meet- 
ings what they should be, full of life, even though they are 
silent, and a tower of strength, though they are small. And to 
some—to many, let us hope—may come the call to speak the 
message God has given them for the people. 

As someone has said, we do not want to educate our young 
Friends for the ministry, but we should have a care that each 
one is so educated, in mind and heart, as to be fitted for this 
high service should the call come to him. 

So much has been said at different times in urging young 
Friends to speak in our various meetings, that I feel here to en- 
ter a word in their defence. It is not infrequently the case that 
in our business meetings a large majority of our older members 
never express an opinion on any subject, unless it be the 
familiar and stereotyped, “I think so, too,” or “I do, also.” 
This fact is most discouraging to the beginner, and many cor- 
dial words cannot overcome the feeling. 

As one interested young Friend said, “I feel positively 
ashamed to speak so often in monthly meeting, when so many 
older and wiser than I say not a word.” 

On the other hand, the young Friends are often sufficiently 
urged and encouraged to speak, but given no opportunity. 
Especially in meetings like these, is it not true that the inter- 
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vals between the remarks of different speakers, if they can be 
called intervals at all, are usually very short? And a beginner 
cannot screw up his courage to the sticking-point, and hold it 
there, waiting to rise quickly at the first opportunity. Most of 
us, trembling with doubt, and uncertain whether what we have 
to say has any sense in it, after all, have not the courage or 
the self-confidence to take the place that is sure to be filled 
almost instantly by another. I do not urge that the young 
Friends could better occupy the time. I simply offer this as 
being, perhaps, one reason why more do not respond to the 
appeal that their voices be heard in our meetings. 

The special field of young Friends is, of course, the Young 
Friends’ Association, where our opportunities are practically 
unlimited. Here we may use what methods we please to dis- 
cuss whatever subjects we choose. Here we may take up any 
work, philanthropic, literary, or social, that will draw our young 
people together and interest them more deeply in the meeting. 
And not the least important, here may the new young Friend 
be taken care of, welcomed to the meeting, and given work 
to do. 

Our First-day schools are everywhere calling for help from 
young Friends. It does not excuse us from giving that help to 
say we are not suited to the work. There isa place in the First- 
day school for every Friend, young and old. Can we teach? Let 
us not let our modesty interfere with duty. While, undoubt- 
edly, some are much better fitted for the work than others, we 
have no right to say we cannot teach until, as one Friend said, 
we have tried our best, and, if need be, failed. If we cannot 
teach, or are not needed to do so, we can listen and encourage 
by our presence. Or, better still, we can form ourselves into 
classes for work that, until recently, Friends have sadly neg- 
lected,—the study of the history, literature and lessons of 
the Bible. 

I have spoken, somewhat at random, it is true, of some of 
the opportunities which surround young Friends of the present 
day. The young Friends in the early history of the Society, 
as we have seen, made for themselves such opportunities as 
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only those willing to be martyrs could accept, and then carried 
on with devotion and zeal the work which these opportunities 
brought to them. 

The service required of young Friends to-day is not to re- 
spond to the call which came to those of two hundred and fifty 
years ago, to repeat the work which was done by them, but to 
find and embrace the opportunities, whether great or small, to do 
the work which the world needs to-day. And let us neglect no 
duty because we know not whither it may lead, but let us seize 
upon the opportunities that lie nearest us, and, undaunted by 
the indifference of many, and fearless in following where duty 
leads, let us do our part in the world’s work, resting secure in 
the knowledge that to find our truest selves, we must lose 
ourselves. 


Chairman Eves: The discussion of these subjects so ably 
presented will be opened by William Taylor. 


WILLIAM TayLor: We have had given to us two excellent 
papers, and in their very able presentation we have opened 
into a large and broad field. They have given us very many 
beautiful thoughts, many things to think about and discuss. 
It is certainly encouraging to me, and I think it is to all, to 
reflect upon the fact that Penn and Fox, Bartlett and White- 
head, who have all been mentioned, performed a great deal of 
their work when they were very young. History does not 
present any more striking examples than those men of religious 
devotion and resolution. We are favored, then, I say, to 
have the lives of those men to read and to emulate; and realiz- 
ing that we have such great leaders, and impressed as we are 
most of all by the career and the force of character which they 
had, and looking ahead and seeing the great field of labor 
that there is before us, it seems to me that we must be im- 
pressed with the great trust, with the great responsibilities that 
are thrust upon us, and I have no doubt but that the strength 
will be given to us to move forward to execute that trust and 
those responsibilities with fidelity and credit. However, with 
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all our strength, with all our vigor of youthfulness, for my 
part I can find that there is no plainer duty, and nothing upon 
which we are more obliged to work, than merely to perpetuate 
and present the fundamental principles of the Society of 
Friends. Into whatever field we may go, or whatever course 
of work we may choose, that, it seems to me, is our plain and 
only duty. That was all our forefathers did, and I believe 
it is all that we can do; and it is, I believe, the most sacred 
and honorable work in which we can become engaged. In 
looking over the history of the Society of Friends, we find 
that their efforts have not been toward maintaining dogmas 
and creeds, but they have been prompted invariably by some 
underlying and fundamental principle of duty and faith and 
belief. One of the papers emphasized the importance of sim- 
plicity, and it seems to me that one of the great failings of the 
present day is to drift away from simplicity. Simplicity and 
moderation I believe are the first rules of every life, and the 
nearer we stick to them the better off and happier we will be. 
They were the watchwords of our early Friends. We are all 
too prone to follow the whims and fancies of the present day. 
We endeavor to imitate one another. We follow and fall in 
line with something that some one else has suggested or pre- 
sented. There is a desire to be popular, to create spreads, and 
to make a stir, and that sort of thing. We all read only the 
popular books, and we attend the popular pleasures and resorts, 
and we go only to the popular stores, and we become acquainted 
with only the popular people; we choose them for our friends, 
and we wear only the popular clothes, and we cultivate our 
taste for only the popular dishes, whether they be as nutritious 
as the olive or as strengthening as iced tea. We, many of 
us, attend only the popular churches. And, of course, in much 
of this there is nothing seriously wrong; but I think there is 
an indication of a weakening, of a falling away from those 
established rules of conduct which in our early Friends indi- 
cated a self-will, self-restraint, self-courage, and determina- 
tion. We don’t want to become mere imitators. We don’t 
want to become mere ditto marks. Let us exercise individ- 
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uality and independence, and let us be conscientious. I believe 
that conscientiousness is a great preserver of righteousness; 
and one of the grandest tributes that has ever been paid this 
Society, I think, is to have it said (and it is still said) that 
we-are a conscientious body of people. And just as conscien- 
tiousness is important to the individual, so it is to the salvation 
of.the nation. Our nation is made up of individuals, and it 
requires more conscientiousness and more righteousness in the 
ideal public man than it does in the private individual. I dwell 
somewhat on this matter of conscientiousness because I think 
it is one of the most vital and important attributes that we can 
possess. 

There is another subject that has been brought out very 
forcibly in our papers, and although I have fully made up my 
mind along the lines of that matter, I hesitate somewhat to 
express them in this body of Friends, although I must say I 
feel more able to do it since having heard the last paper than 
I was before; and that is the matter of our public affairs. I 
cannot help but believe that we have one line of duty before 
us, as young Friends—and that includes us all. We are all 
young Friends, as has been said in both papers, because if 
you undertake to divide the classes into young and old you 
only weaken our powers. The young need the old, and the 
old need the young. We young people need the old to put the 
brakes on occasionally; and perhaps the old people need us 
young people to crack the whip sometimes. Our course of 
action is divided into two directions. We are not only re- 
sponsible as individuals, but we must soon participate in the 
public affairs. We cannot afford to confine our efforts and 
our time, labor, and thought to a space within the meeting 
wall, but we must expand and extend our usefulness into the 
field of citizenship. I honestly believe it is our solemn and 
supreme duty to take part in the state, county, and national 
affairs. And this is particularly true of us young men, who, 
when we arrive at the age of twenty-one years, are invested 
with that sacred privilege of suffrage, together with the right 
to participate in the maintaining and directing of our govern- 
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ment; and along with those privileges I believe are thrown 
upon us the equally important duty and obligation of upholding 
and supporting the dignity and the nobility of citizenship. I 
am very well aware of the fact, and regretfully so, that many 
of our best people hesitate to take any part in politics. The 
very mention of it, I am afraid, to many minds here is revolt- 
ing, and I often feel and am satisfied that my views on these 
subjects are not acceptable to many of our Friends. But I 
cannot refrain from expressing myself. In mentioning the 
responsibilities of our young men, I would not exclude the 
young women, because their opportunities in this line are won- 
derful. There is a great deal of work that the women can do, 
and lots of them I think have plenty of time to do it. Gov- 
ernment, however, is crying for the influence of women, and 
I believe and hope the time is not far distant when we will 
have the support of their suffrage; but pending the solution 
of that subject I would not have the women forget that their 
moral influence at this time is tremendous; it is significant 
beyond estimation. It is a fact that the young man who dares 
to go into politics at this time does so at the cost, in the public 
mind, of his respectability and social standing to some extent. 
But this is wrong; it indicates an abnormal condition of affairs 
both in the condition of politics and in the public mind. I 
am not pleading for nor indorsing and supporting the political 
methods that are worked now by our so-called professional 
political boodlers, because I think that character of man is a 
peril and a threatening menace to our civic institutions; but I 
am soliciting the aid and encouragement and support and at- 
tention of our young men to public affairs. There is plenty 
of decent work for us to do. I do not share in the belief that 
politics are corrupt beyond redemption. There is plenty of 
honesty, honor, decency, and respectability in the midst of our 
most vile politics of this time, and it is the duty of Friends, 
I believe, to increase those elements. It is not the duty of the 
Society of Friends, as I see it, nor the duty of any other: re- 
ligious organization, to take part as a body in politics. It is 
not the function of a religious organization; but, friends, I do 
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earnestly believe that it is the solemn duty of this Society to 
produce men and women who are strong enough morally, 
physically, and intellectually to hold their own in the battles, 
whether they be political or what they are, throughout this 
life; to produce men that are able to withstand the influences, 
the temptations that may be met, and triumph over them all 
sufficiently to impress their influence upon the municipal, state, 
and national affairs of our time. We are too prone to cast a 
widespread and broadside condemnation on all people who are 
in politics, for there are many good people there, many people 
who know full well what the difficulties are, and I want to be 
perfectly fair about it, because I have reason to know that 
politics are full of dangers and temptations. They are full 
of temptations, but I do not find them myself any more vicious 
or undesirable than much of our business methods of this time. 
Friends have got to look after the business methods of these 
times as well as some of the other questions, because much of 
the business that is conducted now is not conducted along lines 
of Friendly thought and the old-time practice. I would simply 
add that I believe we young Friends, with all our privileges, 
with all examples that we have before us, are fully equipped, 
and if the exertion is put forth on our part we are able to go 
out and meet in the world all the temptations that may come 
forth, and I believe it is possible for us to triumph over them 
all, and by our taking part in such affairs raising the standard 
of public living. 


Loutse E. HaviLanp: When in the South a year or so ago, 
it was my privilege to attend services in the Methodist church 
of the colored people there. Before the services began the 
minister discovered that we were members of the Society of 
Friends, and this proved the gateway to his good opinion, for 
he said he “knowed all about the Quakers.’’ However, we 
were somewhat surprised to hear a portion of his knowledge 
voiced in a sort of preface to his sermon. Among other things 
he said, “And now, brethren, I say unto you, if the Spirit 
moves any of you to speak, do it; but if you can’t tell the truth, 
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why, just sit still.’ And after listening to all these good 
things that have been said, I have wondered if the truest 
friendliness on my part would not be to just sit still. However, 
there are a few points which I might merely emphasize. In 
the last paper we were told that many opportunities for young 
Friends of the present day might be found by mingling with 
the world’s people, forgetting that we are Quakers, but re- 
membering always the practical application of our principles. 
Now, this seems to me very true, and opening a very wide field. 
Friends have often been called a peculiar people, in the sense 
that they observed forms and customs unlike those of the rest 
of the world. The first paper admirably told us the reason 
for such, and how time and progress have taught us many 
of those are no longer of service to ourselves or others, and 
some have long since been adopted by other churches, so they 
are no longer peculiar. But it is certainly true that we do 
need the world, and that it needs us. In fact, one is sometimes 
surprised at the ignorance exhibited by intelligent people in 
regard to our Society, and possibly it is because our very sim- 
plicity leads us sometimes to be misunderstood. If you will 
pardon a personal reference, not so very long ago, when talk- 
ing with a group of people, the conversation turned upon the 
different religious denominations represented in the group, and 
when it was discovered that I was a Quaker one of them turned 
upon me in wide-eyed astonishment and said, ‘““Why, are you 
a Quaker? I have never seen one, but I always wanted to!” 
Now, why did she involuntarily say, “I have never seen one,” 
instead of “I have never met one’? It was simply because 
the term Quaker represented to her mind something unusual 
in action and appearance. ; 

It is with thankfulness in our hearts that we realize that 
the Quaker of the olden time has left on record a high stand- 
ard for daily living, which all the world has recognized; but 
we have learned, too, through the first paper that we heard this 
afternoon, the time has come when these outward expressions 
of our faith are laid aside, and we find our best expression in 
other ways. I might say we are passing through a sort of 
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reconstruction period. There are many old customs which we 
will still adhere to, perhaps only slightly modified; but if our 
Society is to exist it must keep pace with progress. Then in 
this last paper there was another point that I would like to 
emphasize, and that is, individual decision as to what is right 
and what wrong in the code of life. It is very true we cannot 
decide for each other. And then I like the thought, too, that 
after one has applied these various forms of questionings, if 
we decide that it is right for us, if it is a matter of enjoyment, 
let us enter into it heartily and joyously. If this is impossible, 
then certainly there is a flaw in the decision. Some one has 
said, You and I have no greater mission in this world than to 
make it easier for men to believe in goodness. The first paper 
has told us how high a standard the early Friends put upon 
this—how they strove for it. Perhaps we hardly understand 
the many sacrifices they went through to maintain it; and it 
seems to me to express the central thought of the last paper. 
And we have had opened out to us many opportunities which 
serve as channels through which such a mission might come. 
As I have listened to the papers it has been interesting to me 
to endeavor to draw parallels between the conditions in the 
early history of our Society, and that represented in the present 
day, and I have wondered just how much our present con- 
dition as a Society rests upon those pioneers in the faith; and 
looking forward to the future, have wondered what record we 
will leave upon the years. 

Then there is another point which might be emphasized in 
this last paper: so many opportunities have opened to us, we 
can scarcely grasp them all, but there is one thing which the 
whole Conference has suggested, and which these papers rep- 
resented, too, and that is, greater action. We must climb to 
greater heights and have broader vision. If one pauses but 
to think, there is a great responsibility attached to the fact 
that one has merely been created a man or a woman; but if one 
adds to this the fact that one is a member of the Society of 
Friends, I am not very sure but that responsibility is increased. 
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But through this stands out clearly the truth of the assertion 
that, 


There is never a treasure without a following shade of care, 
And never a power without the lurking of a subtle snare. 


So when we consider the opportunities that come with our 
heritage as members of the Society of Friends, we recognize 
the importance of not being unusually proud of our position, 
for nothing is so destroying as self-praise; but rather let us 
look for our greatest possibilities, for as in the individual the 
pride which leads to the elevation of self to the detriment of 
others is ruinous ; but reverence and self-respect are part of the 
truest interpretation of human life. To him who comprehends 
most fully the majesty of all creation, its divine possibilities, 
‘aims, and achievements, comes the greatest realization of our 
opportunities as an individual or as a member of a given faith. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox has in a few words put that thought so 
much better than I can, that 1 am going to give it to you. She 
Says: 

The trouble, I think, with us all 
Is the lack of a high conceit; 
If each one thought he was sent to this spot 
To make it a bit more sweet, 
How soon would we gladden the world, 
How easily right all wrong, 
If nobody shirked, and each one worked 
To help his fellows along! 
Cease wondering why you came, 
Stop looking for faults and flaws; 
Rise up to-day in your pride, and say, 
“T am part of the First Great Cause. 
No matter how full the world, 
There is room for an earnest man, 
It had need of me, or I would not be; 
I am here to strengthen the plan.” 


Joun Witi1aM GRAHAM: I have been intrusted with a mes- 
sage from my fellow-members, from the Woodbrooke School 
in England. Woodbrooke is a place for study of religious and 
biblical and economical questions, founded a year ago through 
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the munificence of George Cadbury, near Birmingham. It is 
an extremely beautiful house, in which he himself formerly 
lived, surrounded by about a dozen acres of beautiful garden 
and lake grounds and flower beds and greenhouses and so 
forth; and there we hope to train, not ministers, but Friends 
generally, so that should they be called to First-day school 
teaching or ministerial work, they will be at least as well quali- 
fied as the ordinary clergyman for that work. And it is desired 
to extend the benefits of Woodbrooke to American Friends ; 
to Friends of all the branches of the Society in America. It 
is particularly stated so, and I was requested on coming here 
to let it be widely known amongst you that there are six schol- 
arships now offered by George Cadbury, of £15 ($75) a term, 
which would cover entirely the board and lodging and tuition 
and washing expenses for a student, leaving only the traveling 
expenses to be paid. The staff consists now of six lecturers 
under the care of Rendell Harris, who is a very brilliant scholar 
and a most interesting man, as the director of studies, who 
this next term is to lecture on the Mystics, on the Library of 
our Lord and His Apostles, and on the advanced Greek Testa- 
ment; Robert S. Franks, M. A., B. Litt., who is to lecture on 
the Book of Job, on the Epistle to the Romans, on the Life of 
Augustine, and other subjects; Neave Brayshaw, whom some 
of you may have met in America, is to lecture on the early 
history of the Hebrews. There is a lecture on Church His- 
tory, and two lectures on economic subjects. I can say that 
Woodbrooke is a most delightful place to live, and I think that 
some of those who come from this side of the water to study 
in Europe cannot do better than to come for two or three terms 
to Woodbrooke to enter into the religious studies there, and 
also into the religious atmosphere of the place. Woodbrooke 
is situated in the heart of the most active, aggressive, and prob- 
ably the most healthy, form of Quakerism in England; and 
George Cadbury, the munificent donor and endower of this 
institution, though he is himself an Evangelical Friend, is also 
a good Christian man, and is very anxious that no differences 
of theological opinion or anything of that sort shall have any 
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place whatever in Woodbrooke, and I can assure you that it 
has not. The members who are on the committee of manage- 
ment, in whose hands the entire management rests, include 
practically all the English Friends that you are likely to know, 
and others, and there will be the most cordial welcome for any 
who go over, with scholarships or without them. I have put 
a number of circulars of Woodbrooke outside, and I shall be 
glad also to distribute these I have, if any of you think there 
is any likelihood of going over to spend a little while in England 
at Woodbrooke. 


‘Henry W. Wivsur: There are about four points I would 
like to touch on. First, the quotation from Munger, that 
Quakerism has run its race. I guarantee that Munger would 
never have discovered that if some Quaker had not told him 
himself. This impression has gone abroad because we have 
let it go abroad; and the thing that I want to urge is that we 
shall stop that sort of thing ourselves; in other words, to put 
it in a homely fashion, that Friends quit whistling down the 
shaft; because we are not going that way. The second point 
is in regard to the perfect life. Let us remember that the per- 
fect life is progressive and cumulative and daily. The great 
mistake has been made by our religious friends in general in 
presuming that the perfect life was something which you could 
get and bottle up and keep, and that ended the whole matter. 
He who goes that way about it will backslide, to use a Meth- 
odist expression, and he will find that he descends by a sort of 
philosophy which is aided by gravitation. The next point is 
in regard to young people, and the service they perform. Let 
us all remember one thing: that the history of the world has 
pretty generally demonstrated that they who do not begin to 
do things when they are young never do them very well. 
Abraham Lincoln began to be a political philosopher when in 
blue jeans, sitting on a log and whittling a stick, he discussed 
the great political issues and problems of his time. Wendell 
Phillips was a mere boy, so to speak, when he stood up in 
Faneuil Hall and defied the district-attorney of Boston while 
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he discussed the wrong side of the slaying of Lovejoy in Illi- 
nois; and William Lloyd Garrison enlisted in the work which 
made him famous, and his life glorious and useful, as a young 
man. So let us remember that youth is the time to begin to 
do things; and they who begin to do them in youth will find 
that they will do them with increasing effectiveness as the days 
and the years come and go. Now is the time to begin; and 
there is not any youth here too old to begin, no matter how 
gray his head or how bent his form. 


HERSCHEL A. Norris, Wilmington: In regard to the use of 
tobacco, some of us are privileged to be doing work in Friends’ 
schools. As members of the Society of Friends, and as 
teachers in Friends’ schools, we are daily brought in contact 
with the tobacco question. I have in mind at present several 
boys in the school in which I am privileged to work who are 
not only members of the Society of Friends, but have parents 
in the Society. When the tobacco question was mentioned to 
them, as it has been by me in a number of cases, they referred 
to the fact that their fathers used tobacco, and they can see no 
harm in the use of the weed. We have in our school a rule 
or law against the use of tobacco, and pupils who enter the 
schools are required to pledge themselves to refrain from its 
use while members of the school. I for one wish to register a 
protest, and to try to impress on those men who are addicted 
to the use of tobacco to refrain in the future from such use if 
possible—and I think it is possible. It would materially lessen 
the difficulty that we as teachers have in trying to do away 
with the cigarette smoking, which is so prevalent not only in 
public schools but in the Friends’ schools where such restric- 
tions are made. 


PercivAL Norris: As a teacher of the public schools in 
Wilmington, I am daily brought into contact with boys under 
the age of sixteen who are addicted to the use of tobacco, and 
I can assure friends here that there is a growing sentiment 
among the younger members of society, of all religious de- 
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nominations, that because their fathers use tobacco and they 
find no evil effects from its use, they cannot see any reason 
why they should not be allowed to do the same thing. There 
are two propositions which seem to me are indisputable. The 
first one is that the bodies which are given to us do not belong 
to us, but are merely houses which we occupy as tenants. They 
are the temples of the living God, we are told; and if they are 
such, it is surely not right for us to defile such a temple. There 
is no one who can gainsay the statement that narcotics are 
harmful. The second proposition is that those men who have 
been found to be addicted to the use of tobacco, when fastened 
upon by certain diseases, have no show whatever in recovery, 
compared with abstainers. The two propositions do not run 
parallel. The first one is this: the bodies which are given 
to us are given to us by God to be cared for by us in such a 
way that when we are called upon to render an account, we 
may give that account in a satisfactory manner. The second 
proposition is that a narcotic of any kind is injurious to the 
bodies that have been lent to us—not given to us. Are we 
willing to take upon ourselves the responsibility and the terrible 
risk of having the lines of those two propositions cross before 
we leave this world? We may never be called upon to endure 
that test; but are we willing to run the great risk of having 
the line of the first proposition—that our bodies do not belong 
to us—cross the second proposition—that narcotics are harmful 
to the body? 


ALBERT JOHNSTON: I am glad that this subject of tobacco 
has claimed the attention of the meeting this afternoon. An- 
other fact I would mention here is, that a man who was ad- 
dicted to the use of both intoxicants and tobacco said to me, 
“I am comparatively a moderate drinker, but if I indulge a little 
more freely at one time than another, and during that in- 
dulgence also indulge in the use of a cigar, I know that it is 
a foregone conclusion that before I am through I will be com- 
pletely intoxicated, so that I don’t know what I am doing.” 
That brings us up, then, against the proposition that liquor and 
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tobacco are boon companions, working hand in hand for the 
downfall of those who indulge in them. It is pretty hard to 
bring this into play as a religious sentiment, but it seems to 
me that a conscientious man cannot indulge in the use of 
tobacco with the knowledge of the result that will follow from 
the combined use of tobacco and liquor. So that it seems to 
me we should make more earnest effort, even those who are 
addicted to the use of tobacco, to get away from its influence. 


JoEL Borton: I hope that whatever else we may take away 
from this meeting, we shall none of us forget that strong, 
beautiful plea that was made for the simple life. 


Mary H. Wuitson: I want to emphasize one thought, and 
that is, that the young women should use their influence against 
the use of narcotics. I believe it is a fact that the habit dulls 
the finer sense of a man, and that probably explains the reason 
why so many men permit themselves to puff the vile smoke 
into the faces of women. I consider it a violation of personal 
- liberty that I shall not have liberty of breathing the pure oxygen 
as I walk along the street. And it is not only the women out- 
side; but I was pained only yesterday to hear a young woman 
Friend, who sits before me now, say she enjoyed the smell of 
a good cigar. If she does, I hope her taste may be governed 
by higher reason, and that she will use her influence, as will 
every one else here, to do what we can to put away from our 
men this most disastrous and objectionable habit. 


WiiiiaAm Cocks: It seems to me that we have got on a sub- 
ject that was treated but little in the paper, and have forgotten 
a little of value there. Of course, they hit me pretty hard; 
they hit the politician; and in the use of tobacco I am one who 
has not been convinced of the benefit of total abstinence. But 
they did not say a word about card-playing, and if I had a 
boy I would sooner have him learn to use tobacco than play 
cards. These papers and the comments on them have been 
the most encouraging thing in this Conference. It is individ- 
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uality that we want to encourage, and because I don’t think it 
right to maintain the testimony against tobacco, don’t con- 
demn me entirely. There may be some good come out of 
Nazareth after all. If we to-day would drive out of the Society 
every man that uses tobacco, there would be quite a respectable 
element walk out of the meeting. 


After a period of silence, the session closed at 4.30 p. m. 





Thirteenth Session.—Peace 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 17th, 8 p. m. 


After devotional exercises, Dr. JANNEY said: It is with real 
pleasure that I introduce the chairman this evening—not that 
he needs any particular introduction to us, because he has made 
himself such a heart-friend of every one of us. I think we 
might apply the term to him that we applied once some years 
back to one who was so careful of our welfare—Greatheart. 
Allow me now to present to you the chairman of the evening, 
William Greenwood Brown. 


Chairman Brown: Dear friends, I am not, I think, as a 
usual thing a great enthusiast, but the remarks which have 
fallen from the lips of the General Secretary would certainly 
incline me that way. I must express some little surprise, too, 
at what this Conference has produced. I must apologize, per- 
haps, for referring to it, but it is something in which I am sure 
you are deeply interested as well as we are—lI refer to Friends’ 
Association in Toronto. You have, no doubt, had handed to 
you some pamphlets, which is the first literature gotten out in 
connection with that institution. You have also had slips 
handed to you, which are applications for membership to the 
Peace Department, so ably presided over by my friend to my 
left, Professor McCurdy, of Toronto University. It may seem 
strange that this procedure should have been adopted at this 
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time, but, having an eye to the practical side of the question, I 
may say that so far as the Department of Peace is concerned, 
associated with Friends’ Association as a department of that 
association, it is likely, from what, perhaps, some of you have 
heard, to be fairly well sustained. But the association itself 
we would like to have more strongly supported than it is. We 
have a fairly good membership considering our position here, 
and it would seem like ingratitude to call upon you who have 
so kindly come so far to assist us with your presence, your 
inspiration, and the other means of encouragement which you 
possess ; it would seem ingratitude to ask you to do any more. 
I am so deeply thankful for what you have already done that 
I really hesitate to say what I am about to say, and that is, 
though you have made sacrifices, if any of you feel like making 
any further sacrifice in behalf of Friends’ Association by be- 
coming members of it, we shall perhaps have the means of 
keeping these books that are out in the entry-way as a nucleus 
of a reference library for Friends’ Association. I do not feel 
like urging it, but Friends in Canada I do urge to become mem- 
bers of this association. One thing which this Conference did 
before it came here, and all unconsciously, was to encourage 
the formation of this Friends’ Association in Toronto, and a 
remarkable sequence of events finds us to-night with a mem- 
bership including a few of the most promising, in fact, promi- 
nent, men upon our programme. We did not dream that Pro- 
fessor McCurdy, Professor Shortt, Andrew Stevenson, and 
others would ever be joined with us in an association for the 
promotion of peace and practical Christian unity. We wel- 
come all God-fearing, God-loving people. At the opening of 
the Conference, in the address of welcome, I think I stated that 
the Society of Friends recognizes that principles are neither 
philosophically nor really such unless universally applicable, 
alike to individual, national, and international life. And that 
is the attitude, I take it, of the Society of Friends in relation 
to peace. In Queen’s University we were taught that the only 
real is the ideal. If this is true, the Society of Friends is not 
after something visionary, but real. The world, and it may 
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be fairly said the church, seems to regard peace as impracticable 
for intelligent people to practice. It might be well for many 
of those who are sticklers for Christian dogma and creed, who 
claim high seats in the Christian synagogue, to pause and ask 
if Christianity means to follow Christ when convenient, or to 
follow Him all the time in living experience. How far moral 
force is capable of taking the place of physical force, Christian 
people have not generally tested, nor do they seem overly anx- 
ious to try. The Society of Friends has been the most notice- 
able instance of a living influence in this direction; and we are 
glad that a large number of people, intelligent, thoughtful 
Christians and philanthropists, are alive to this great question. 
I think I need not say more myself. We are here to learn first 
about the Friendly side of this question from our friend, Prof. 
Jesse Holmes, of Swarthmore. He needs no introduction to 
this audience. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS AT PEACE SESSION. 
DR. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


A FRIEND remarked to me, in conversation a few years 
ago, that he was strongly in favor of peace, but regretfully 
believed that some wars are necessary and inevitable. On in- 
quiry, I found that the necessary wars included all the wars 
his country had engaged in; and that the reprehensible wars 
were wars in the abstract, or some other people’s wars. 

Now, wars are never in the abstract; opposition to war in 
the abstract is not opposition to war at all. And there is never 
a concrete war without enough plausible-sounding evidence on 
either side to allow those interested to claim that it is necessary. 
It is a common failing to 


“Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to.” 


The reasoning which is supposed to justify the appeal to 
arms is that which shows some moral principle to be involved, 
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the end justifying the means. Now I am prepared to accept 
the statement that “the end justifies the means,” provided we 
do not select some one end, out of many, which interests us, 
neglecting the others following from the same causes. | But 
this is just what we always do in considering our wars. We 
look at independence as a result of the Revolution, and ignore 
the evils, brutalities, and permanent hostility resulting in yet 
another war which followed; to say nothing of the wide break 
in the solidarity of the Anglo-Saxons, so desirable for their 
world work. We look at abolition of slavery and ignore the 
tramp problem partly arising from the disbandment of armies, 
the loss of leadership due to the turning of our really strong 
men from statesmanship to military careers, to the general 
degradation of the great mass of our young men, and, finally, 
to the race question, perhaps less soluble now than in 1860. 

The whole position is quite the opposite of that of the peace 
advocate. He believes that war is an ineffective method of deal- 
ing with international, inter-individual problems: that is, doesn’t 
on the whole result in good ends. Civilization does not go for- 
ward on the powder cart, except as men may be said to advance 
by taking wrong roads. They do not, of course, approach their 
destination, but they find out how not to go. Or, let us change 
the illustration in this fashion: war is a train of cars standing 
on a track which runs toward and from our intended goal. 
We take the train, understanding that it is as likely to run one 
way as the other; and that if it does happen to go our way 
instead of the opposite way many of the passengers will be 
killed, many others maimed, and all degraded in many ways; 
and that the baggage will mostly be damaged and perhaps all 
lost. Who would take the train under these conditions? 

There is no greater nonsense than the theory that the right 
always triumphs in war. Look back to the great series of 
despotic empires from Assyria to Rome, crushing out the lives 
of the smaller nations about them and reducing their people to 
slavery; to say nothing of the Spanish wars of medizeval times, 
the Napoleonic wars, and the opium wars in China. 

We do not deny that these wars, and, indeed, all past wars, 
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were inevitable in the sense that they were to be; that is, of 
course, established. But they were inevitable simply and solely 
because men were not of a higher type, were not more intelli- 
gent and self-controlled. There was a better way, but they 
did not find it. There was a right road, but it was not taken. 
Neither do we deny that civilization has advanced in the midst 
of conflict. But it has advanced not because of incessant wars 
but because of equally incessant peace. While many have con- 
stantly reverted to barbarism and the arts of destruction, many 
and increasingly more have as constantly lived in kindly sym- 
pathy among their neighbors, have expanded and developed 
the arts of construction and that mastery over nature which 
contributes toward the higher mastery over our own natures. 

It is true that there are evils worse than war, both for the in- 
dividual and for the nation. Impurity or idle luxury, coward- 
ice or political corruption, are worse. But war is not only no 
cure, but is one of the great inciting causes leading to these 
worse evils. And to infer that war is good because there are 
worse things is to say that purple is white because it isn’t 
black. 

One serious misconception from the point of view of the 
peace advocate is the currrent conception of the meaning of 
success. Does a principle succeed when its advocates win in 
war, or when its opponents have been convinced of its truth? 
Surely, in the latter case. The champion of a principle suc- 
ceeds when he truly represents it in word and in deed. Jesus 
succeeded when he was crucified,—he had finished his work 
and kept the faith; he had lived his ideal. So, also, a nation 
succeeds when it is faithful to the ideals which it incarnates. It 
fails when it abandons those ideals. It may be with a nation 
as with an individual, that its death for a great principle may 
be just the contribution it is called upon to make for the ad- 
vance of Christian civilization. Nations are not immortal. It 
is merely as a flight of exaggerated forensic eloquence that we 
can justify the expectation of immortal life for our nation or 
for other nations. It will live long if it lives a wholesome, 
simple life and escapes mortal violence. But old age will come 
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and decay—if, indeed, it avoids deadly disease of corruption in 
some vital organ. In any case, it will give way to new and 
higher organization. But as with the individual, so with the 
nation. 

“He liveth long who liveth well.” It might conceivably be 
necessary for our nation yet to accept a call to messiahship and 
lay down its life of mere duration to win immortal life for its 
soul principles of liberty and equality. Far better such a death 
than a living death of internal decay or of triumphant oligarchy. 
Better death for righteousness than life in the worship of the 
Baals set up in our market place—Baals of railroad iron, of 
wheat bins, of herds of cattle, of silver and gold. 

But even so, no danger threatens us from without. Our foes 
are of our own household. And no foe is more deadly than the 
hypocrisy which talks large ideals and lives low ones, which 
preaches the ocean and lives the stagnant pool. 

The Christian citizen must have faith in the Christ method— 
not merely as a good thing when no danger threatens, when no 
difficulty is to deal with, but as a solvent of hard matters. If 
he calls Christian ideals mere “dreams of childhood,” he may 
be an honest man but he is no Christian. If he really believes 
that advocates of the Christ life are bad citizens, he may be a 
true man but his faith is pagan and his ideals are reactionary. 
We need an honest, clear-headed realignment: that those who 
think only force can settle difficult questions should proclaim 
their faith openly and without subterfuge or pretence, separ- 
ating themselves sharply from those who think loving kindness 
to be really effective; not necessarily effective in always getting 
what we want as men or nations, but in advancing the cause 
of humanity on its way to “that dim and far off event’ for 
which we pray when we say, “Thy kingdom come.’”” We must 
cease from the cowardice of yielding to such exceptions as our 
own wars. The Revolution was inevitable only because of the 
weakness of men and their unfaith. It was a bad method—the 
Christian method was not too weak to meet its difficulties. 
The Civil War is no exception. Of course, noble and conscien- 
tious men fought in it—on both sides; noble and conscientious 
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men used the Inquisition and the guillotine. Of course, in its 
progress men laid down their lives unselfishly for the good of 
humanity. But they were mistaken in their means. God does 
not have to borrow weapons from the devil’s arsenal to ac- 
complish his purposes. If men on only one side—not neces- 
sarily on both—had been possessed of the Christ spirit they 
would have found their way through that wilderness by its 
leadings; they would—so thinks the peace advocate—have 
more truly served humanity. If they had not succeeded in 
retaining at once a pretended Union they would have set their 
faces toward a real one; if they had not accomplished immediate 
emancipation they would have made progress toward a better 
emancipation, to be won by conviction and not by violence. 

To be possessed of the Christ spirit—this is success on the 
part of the individual, though he lay down his life in finding it. 
To truly inaugurate ‘the kingdom’—this is success for a 
nation, though it fall to-morrow. There peace, in the sense of 
“absence of war,” is not peace. Our nation has not attained 
peace because its soldiers are not fighting somewhere. So long 
as we build warships and expand armies we have not even 
faced our ideal. So long as our country resounds with the din 
of industrial war, and business is a scramble to get the largest 
share of a joint product; so long as we look upon trade as a 
conflict, instead of ‘an exchange of what we do not want for 
what we do want”; so long as our schools glorify the soldier 
and his exploits; so long as our pulpits echo and re-echo the 
ancient cries to God for victory in our conflicts; so long as our 
dealings with our criminals are based on the idea of revenge 
or of compensation rather than on the ideal of reclamation to 
the service of the nobler self within—so long we are not a 
peaceful, nor a Christian nation. Mere avoidance of war is 
nothing else than a by-product of the entering in of a spirit 
of brotherliness. I do not say that force can have no place in 
the kingdom. When force is applied in the wholly unselfish 
spirit of one who seeketh not his own, its spirit, at least, is 
peaceable. When the act of violence is in the interest of the 
one acted upon, as well as of the actor, as one might strike 
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down a man about to be crushed by a low bridge, or might 
jerk a child from the fire, or put restraint upon a maniac or a 
would-be homicide. All our police idea is built on this prin- 
ciple, and is an evil thing when it violates it. Of course, in 
theory and in the abstract, therefore, there might be a right- 
eous and Christian war. But in practice there is no such thing. 
As has been said, even where the spirit is good the means is 
bad. 

One of the clear discernings of Jesus was just this, that con- 
flict is less effective than sweet reasonableness; and that to suffer 
for right accomplishes more than to fight for it. Here we take 
our stand, and if we are consistent our task is to persuade 
others by such means as are in our power that our plans will 
work well. But we must keep it before ourselves, as before 
those whom we would attract, that our victories are not neces- 
sarily external. Success is not in getting what we want, but 
in being what we want. Our kingdom is not of this world— 
not yet; but by our loyal service and by our faith we are to 
hasten the advent of the messianic kingdom, which shall come 
on earth as it is in heaven. It is time for it to come now in our 
lives. It is a peculiar characteristic of this kingdom that it may 
be entered at any place and time; that it is practicable to be- 
come its citizens under any nation, under any circumstances. 
And as this is the only way to extend its area, the only really 
frank and honest way of saying “Thy kingdom come” is to 
illustrate in ourselves that kingdom already come. 


Chairman Brown: We have, I believe, a tariff wall between 
Canada and the United States. However, there is reciprocity 
in some things, and we have had a large number, as we have 
you here before us, come to this country to give us the benefit 
of your light and counsel. At the same time, we have been 
sending one of our friends, or more, to your country to give 
you some light over there. That friend has returned, and is 
before you this evening. You perhaps are not so fully 
acquainted with him as we are here. I refer to Professor 
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McCurdy, one of our distinguished professors in Toronto Uni- 
versity, a man occupying a very prominent place, and one of 
great influence. We are pleased that he is on the side of 
peace ; that he is a member of Friends’ Association; that he is 
chairman of the Peace Department of Friends’ Association; and 
you will all, I am sure, be very glad to hear him at this time. 


WAR AND RELIGION. 
J. F. M CURDY. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: It is not my purpose to-night 
to give a closely-reasoned discourse such as that which fell from 
the lips of my honored predecessor. I would rather look at my 
topic, “Religion and War,” from the historical standpoint. 
Taking advantage of the principle that one can never know 
anything thoroughly until he knows its history, this brief study 
of mine to-night will be largely historical, on the subject of 
Religion and War. In the fifteenth chapter of the Book of 
Exodus will be found the so-called song of Miriam, in celebra- 
tion of the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in the waters 
of the Red Sea, and the opening verses of the song are as 
follows: 


I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously, 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is a man of war; the Lord of Hosts is His name. 
Pharaoh and his captains hath He cast into the sea; 

Their horses and their chariots are sunk in the Red Sea. 

The right hand of the Lord hath triumphed gloriously, 

The right hand of the Lord hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 


Just about the same time, Tiglathpileser the First—not the 
Tiglathpileser of the Bible, who was the third of that name— 
but Tiglathpileser the First, in the twelfth century before 
Christ, wrote as follows in dedicating his great inscription 
to his gods: 
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Asshur, the king of gods and men, who establishes my royalty ; 

Shamash (the Sun-god), the judge of heaven and earth, 

Who sees the impiety of my enemies, 

Who dashes my foes in pieces; 

Ramman (the Thunder-god), the hero who overwhelms the homes of my 
enemies, their lands and their houses; 

Adar, the champion, who destroys the wicked and the hostile; 

Ishtar, the august goddess, the queen of war, who sets in order the battle 
array ; 

Ye mighty gods, who sway the heavens and the earth, whose onset is the 
clash and the din of battle, who have made great the majesty of 
Tiglathpileser. 


Now, between those two poems which I have quoted, there is 
one essential difference. There was one God in Israel; there 
were many gods in Assyria. But the crowning distinction of 
both poems, and of all such ancient poetry, was this, that all 
the gods alike were really war-gods, and that they were sup- 
posed to be always on the side of their worshipers. 

Now, it is not necessary for me to follow the history of this 
conception through its ancient pagan career. Pagan nations 
have made no advance along this line. Christian nations are 
supposed to have followed the line of moral progress; and there- 
fore it will be as well for us briefly to see how this idea has 
been kept up among the followers of Christianity. Notice, if 
you please, one of the earliest deeds done by Israel—the wars of 
the Canaanites, and in the same connection, the command that 
was given to Saul to put to death the Amalekites without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. From the beginning of its literature, 
Israel had as its key-note the title of a book which is largely 
lost, but of which we have some extracts, and that book gave 
the early history of Israel under the heading “The Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah.’ And, notice, too, that whenever there was 
a war in which Israel was engaged, Israel always depended 
upon Jehovah; and always expected the blessing of Jehovah, 
whether the cause was right or wrong; and in the wars that 
later took place with the surrounding nations the same thing 
was done. You remember that Israel supposed that Jehovah 
was stronger than Chemosh, the god of Moab. But we learn 
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from the Moabite Stone that the Moabites thought that Che- 
mosh was stronger than Jehovah. And it really makes no dif- 
ference, because if it is a question of mere physical force, we 
take no interest in that matter, whether our God is stronger 
than any other supposed god or not. 

It went on in this way until Israel lost its independence as a 
nation, and then there came a change, the change that was 
introduced by prophetic teaching. But there was a preparation 
made for that. You remember that most interesting and affect- 
ing story that is told of a large band of Syrian soldiers that were 
taken captive in the city of Samaria, and how the prophet Elisha 
told King Ahab, who proposed to put them to death, that he 
must not do it; that he must entertain them kindly and send 
them back to their own country. And so “he set meat and drink 
before them and sent them back to their own master.”’ Then 
the story adds, quite significantly, “And the raiders of Syria 
came no more into the land of Israel.” 

Now, what did the prophets teach? And why was it that they 
taught the new lesson? We may first ask another question, 
How was it that Israel lost its independence? It was on account 
of the rise of the great empire of Assyria. Professor Holmes 
has just mentioned that the aggressive wars of paganism 
extended from Assyria to Rome. Very true. The first empire 
of aggressive imperialism in the history of the world, the first 
great world-power founded by those means, was Assyria. 
Upon Assyria as a model and a foundation the Babylonian mon- 
archy was reared; upon the Babylonian, the Persian; upon the 
Persian, the Macedonian; upon the Macedonian, the Roman. 
One would think that it would end there, because paganism 
ended with the decline of Rome. No, but upon the Roman 
materialistic empire have been built the great western empires 
from that day to this. Thus it was the rise of imperialism that 
was the occasion of the prophetic teaching. 

And what did the prophets teach? What did the prophets 
think about these aggressive wars? If you turn to the tenth 
chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah you will notice that the great 
king of Assyria is represented as saying, in connection with 
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his career of conquest through the world, “By the might of my 
hand have I done it, and by my wisdom, for I am cunning, and 
I have removed the boundaries of the peoples and have robbed 
their treasures, and have cast down as a valiant man those that 
sat on thrones; and my hand hath found as a rest the riches of 
the people, and as one that gathereth eggs that has been for- 
saken, I have gathered all the earth, and there was none that 
moved the wing or that opened the mouth, or that peeped.”: That 
is the description of aggressive imperialism. The central point 
of the charge against Assyria is that she removed the bounda- 
ries of the nations. That was one description. Another is 
given by the prophet Habakkuk in a highly poetic passage in 
which the prophet addresses Jehovah, “Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, thou canst not look upon perverse- 
ness. Why dost thou look upon them that deal treacherously, 
and holdest thy peace when the wicked devoureth the man that 
is more righteous than himself? Thou hast made mankind like 
the fishes of the sea, like the creeping things that have no ruler.” 
And he goes on to say how this great king, the king of Babylon, 
has taken up the whole of mankind with his hook and with his 
drag-net; and then he is self-satisfied with his power and his 
achievements ; and he sacrifices to his drag-net, because by this 
his portion is made fat and he has become rich. 

What, on the other hand, did the prophets set forth as their 
ideals? The first thing you notice when you come to read the 
prophets—and I beg you to mark that very particularly—is 
that they have a new vocabulary; that the early writings had 
no such terms as peace and truth and righteousness and justice 
and loving-kindness. These are prophetic terms, and if they 
are used in the old times they have a new meaning in the 
teaching of the prophets. Among these precious words I would 
single out the word “peace.” It is a beautiful word. The 
Hebrew word for peace, “shalom,” which is identically the 
same word as the current oriental word ‘“‘salaam,” which you 
hear everywhere in the East—that word means properly com- 
pleteness ; it means completeness of one’s condition, complete- 
ness of one’s lot, contentment, or, if you will, happiness; and 
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then it comes to mean, in a very noble and beautiful way, the 
completeness of one’s relations with some person else, accord- 
ing to the principle—that true and proven principle—that no 
one can be at peace or can be happy unless others share his 
peace and his happiness. So it came to mean peace in the com- 
munity. And then again, by a necessary extension, it came to 
mean peace with outside peoples. 

But such peace as this always comes by righteousness and 
justice. I do not need to dwell on this; but I will just cite 
that famous passage at the opening of the second chapter of 
Isaiah, wherein the peoples are represented as saying. ““Come, 
let us go to the house of Jehovah, and let us learn of his law 
and let us walk in his paths, for out of Zion shall come forth 
the law, and the word of God from Jerusalem. And he shall 
judge between the nations, and shall arbitrate between the 
peoples, and men shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
And this is the result of learning the law of Jehovah— 
righteousness and justice. Or notice again in the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah, when the coming of the Messiah, the Christ, 
is predicted, and it is said, ““He shall reign in righteousness ;” 
and what is the result? Why, it is said that the ferocious ani- 
mals should be at peace with one another. You remember the 
passage. And the reason is given, ‘Because the earth should 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” But do not suppose that this is a fanciful picture. 
The peace between the animals there merely symbolizes the 
peace between men. It is just a specimen of very common 
Hebrew hyperbole, and is to be taken for what it means. The 
central idea is peace, and peace between the animals is simply 
used as an illustration. A fortiori, if the animals are at peace, 
surely men will be. 

Now, let us pass rapidly to modern times. What do we find 
in modern conditions? The first thing we notice is that war, 
just as it has always been a religion, is a religion still. It is, 
in the first place, demonstrably a pagan religion. War is 
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nominally a contest between two peoples; but the peoples them- 
selves do not fight; it is what is within them that fights. It is 
the passions within men that are arrayed against one another, 
and these are the false gods that they set up. War is demon- 
strably paganism, and the war-god is just the same as he was 
in ancient Israel; he is the “Moloch,” and deluded parents still 
present their children as a sacrifice to this war-god. 

Moreover, war is still waged under religious auspices. It 
happens now, however, that Christian nations, and not pagan, 
tule the world, and therefore we have, generally speaking,— 
there is a partial exception just now,—wars between Christian 
nations alone. In fact, the Christian nations had come appar- 
ently to a sort of implicit understanding that no wars should 
be waged in the world except by Christians against one another. 
Japan has had the temerity to break that rule. But although 
the Christian peoples still rule the world, they have inherited 
the pagan conception of war and international relations. Just 
notice, for example, some things in the war between France 
and Germany, which is comparatively recent, a little over thirty 
years ago. There are many in this room, I am sure, who can re- 
member the pious addresses and proclamations of the Emperor 
William the First, in which he expressed himself as being cer- 
tain that God was on his side, and that it was the triumph of 
righteousness and truth that he was seeking. In fact, he was 
pious beyond the verge of unctuousness on this point. Well, 
what were the facts? His minister, Bismarck, had been for 
nine long years planning that very war. I have read a minute 
account of it, written by an admirer of Bismarck, a German, in 
which it was detailed how, step by step, Bismarck had planned 
to involve Germany in war first with Denmark, then with Han- 
over, then with Austria, and then finally with France. It was 
all planned beforehand; yet the blessing of God was not only 
invoked upon this gigantic conspiracy, but the emperor was 
sure of the blessing. Bismarck himself is held to have been a 
religious man. He must have been such, I suppose; he received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from one of the western Ger- 
man universities ; but apart from that, he is held by his admirers 
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to have been really a man of deep religious feeling. And yet 
that is what Bismarck did. In other words, he was absolutely 
pagan in his international policy. 

The religious feeling that connects itself with war is shown in 
very peculiar ways, and there are historical parallels for every 
case. For example, that command to put the Canaanites to 
death on the ground that they were wicked, and that they 
opposed the religion of Jehovah—that command is paralleled 
in later times. I do not suppose that a great Christian nation 
has ever of late waged war against another nation when the 
preachers of that nation and the religious editors have not 
proclaimed loudly that the war was intended to secure the 
spread and the triumph of righteousness in the earth. 

Look at another religious feature of war. The soldier’s oath 
is the old Roman sacramentum, the oath that was taken to 
a heathen god. And the sacrifices that were offered before 
a Roman battle to conciliate the gods are paralleled by the 
official prayers which never fail to be offered in churches on the 
side of the empire that wages any given war, no matter how 
unjust the war may be. You will hear sermons in glorification, 
or if not in glorification, at least in extenuation, of war, and 
even sometimes of aggressive war. And one of the crying evils 
in Canadian cities—I do not know to what extent it goes on 
in the United States—is the custom of holding military or 
church parades on Sunday afternoons. The poor soldiers, it 
seems, cannot have the gospel preached to them without spend- 
ing hours in furbishing up their accoutrements, and being 
addressed in special terms by the minister chosen for that 
special occasion. Now, I will venture to say that no other 
form of Sunday labor receives public, open, religious sanction— 
no other form than that of Sunday parades. 

There is another curious thing that I have noticed in ancient 
history. Scruples were sometimes felt, even in old pagan 
times, about incurring blood-guiltiness, and an instance of it 
is found in the history of Sparta. You know Sparta is the 
ideal military state; we have nothing in modern times quite 
equal to it. Sparta should be taken as a model by all aggressive 
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powers. Subject to the Spartan community, as you know, 
were people called the Helots, who had been enslaved by the 
ancestors of the Spartans. Now, the Spartans were afraid 
that these subjects of theirs would get too powerful, so they 
massacred a certain number of them each year. But before 
engaging in the massacre of these poor Helots they took formal 
pains to declare war against them, in order, as they expressly 
said, not to incur blood-guiltiness. Do you think we can find 
a modern parallel for that? I think we can. A few months 
ago Great Britain sent a “mission” into Thibet. That mission 
consisted in part of armed men, and naturally encountered 
opposition. Some hundreds of the Thibetans were slaugh- 
tered in a few moments “like sheep in a pen.” Of course, that 
kind of thing would have to go on, but it was felt.that it 
should not go on under those circumstances; that is to say, such 
soldiering should not be carried on by a mere “mission.” 
Accordingly it was announced formally and solemnly not long 
thereafter in the British Parliament, that England was now at 
war with Thibet. The proclamation had to be made, else Eng- 
land would have been, from that time on, incurring blood-guilti- 
ness. It seems, however, that nothing was done to atone for the 
blood-guiltiness of the past. The Spartan practice was more 
commendable in as far as it made sure of absolution beforehand. 

Moreover, the.individual soldier is himself in these days in- 
vested with a kind of religious halo or nimbus. We overlook 
in the soldier the vices and the passions that we would condemn 
in the civilian, along with the whole outfit of vulgarity and 
self-abandonment with which Kipling, for example, has in- 
vested Tommy Atkins, and which we tolerate because Tommy 
Atkins is a soldier of the empire. 

Now, under these circumstances what are we to think of 
war? It is only religion that can explain these anomalies. It is 
undeniable that it has religious auspices. War is just what the 
prophet said it was. It is, in the first place, lust of territory ; it is 
removing the bounds of the nations, as Isaiah described it to be. 
Now, in this respect, England is the greatest national sinner in 
the world—not the worst by any means, but the greatest, 
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because she has done the most of this kind of wrong-doing. 
She is not the worst, because England’s later wars, taken as 
a whole, have been waged with as much humanity, under the 
circumstances, as is consistent with the barbarism and brutality 
which war inevitably provokes. Yet it is to be said with all 
solemnity and earnestness, that she is the greatest offender 
among all the nations, because of her incessant warfare against 
feeble peoples. Think of the horrors and sufferings caused by 
the spoiler as he removes the bounds of the nations. You re- 
member the striking figure by which the prophet sets them 
forth. Each forsaken nest is a desolate home, and the little 
birdlings are the families of those who have been cut down 
in war. When we think of the misery entailed by aggressive 
warfare, let us remember that it is wrought under the auspices 
and sanction of religion. And perhaps the most instructive 
feature of the whole case is the tendency of even what seems 
to be a necessary war to degenerate into a war of subjugation. 
The United States engaged in a war for the freeing of Cuba. 
What is the result? The annexation of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, involving certain acts of cruelty and treachery, the 
memory of which will last as long as the records of this new 
century, as the nemesis of the indulgence of the lust of conquest, 
which is of the essence of the spirit of war. There are, to be 
sure, many in the United States who desire that the Philippines 
should have their freedom. This is America’s glorious oppor- 
tunity. The United States will be beyond comparison the 
greatest force for peace that the world has ever seen, if it 
should now officially announce it as its settled policy to set the 
Filipinos free from their bondage, and should administer the 
islands with this end kept steadily in view. 

Let us now look at the second chief motive of war—lust of 
plunder or money. You will recall the passage cited from the 
prophet Habakkuk, appealing to God against the rapacity and 
cruelty of the Chaldeans. As a modern illustration we may 
think of the opium wars in China. I shall not detail the story 
of these wars, but I would advise every one of you earnestly to 
read some impartial history, beginning with the eighteenth 
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century and extending until the present time, and note espe- 
cially the two wars that began in 1840 and 1857, in which many 
millions of treasure were exacted from the Chinese as compen- 
sation for the outlay which England was compelled to make in 
order to force opium upon the Chinese. There is a story told 
of a mandarin, a victim of the opium habit, who was attending 
one of the public meetings that were held at that time in the 
eastern parts of the Chinese empire for the purpose of seeing 
whether something could not be done to stop this traffic that 
was eating the life and soul out of the Chinese. When the 
mandarin heard of the failure of an appeal to Great Britain, he 
turned round to some Christians who were present and said to 
them, ‘Take away your opium and then talk of your Jesus.” 
That is the kind of thing that was forced upon China by Chris- 
tian England. The sin is still unrepented of, and the traffic 
still goes on. There has been another war lately in China, a 
war waged by Christian powers in order to quell the Boxer 
uprising. I do not say that the Boxer uprising should not have 
been quelled; but look at the ultimate cause of that uprising; 
look at the evil that had been done in the country by Christian 
nations, and then judge of the retaliation either by Christian 
or by heathen standards as you will. Now, in that war 
unheard of cruelties were enacted. Intelligent and impartial 
observers have said that all the horrors of history—the murder 
of the Innocents, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the perse- 
cution of the Waldenses—all these combined could not show 
such nefarious, such cruel conduct, as was there exhibited. The 
story is really unrelatable. And these things were done by 
nations that are at least nominally Christian. It may be said 
that English-speaking soldiers were by far the least culpable, 
and were only guilty of looting—which they did, however, to 
such an extent that a bystander was heard to remark that 
Christian converts in China thereafter would regard looting as 
a Christian virtue. Poor China! I can only compare her to a 
great Arctic whale, and each Christian nation to a sword-fish 
that is dashing every now and then at her huge, unwieldly body 
and bleeding her to death. 
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What now shall we say of the present outlook? The outlook 
is more hopeful than it has been, I would say, for three reasons : 
In the first place, because of the progress of the idea of arbitra- 
tion; in the second place, because the nations which are now 
armed to the teeth are afraid of ruin to themselves if they 
undertake war ; and in the third place, because some slight sense 
of shame is beginning to affect even militarists and material- 
ists. The present war is at least an object-lesson in that way, 
that ruin may come at last by over-aggression. The great 
powers seem to have made a sort of international trust; and 
they have agreed that eastern Asia, as being apparently de- 
fenceless, might be exploited for the benefit of the western 
powers, and that any small nation whatever might be so treated. 
That is the most hopeless feature, or at least the least hopeful 
of the features of modern war, that the young men of the time 
have not an example of chivalrous conduct in war, as they had 
before. The little chivalry that once had belonged to and char- 
acterized war has evaporated in the process of this latter-day 
warfare. 

Now, one lesson of the sad story is this, that no true patriot 
can be a militarist. Another lesson is, that no Christian 
can be a militarist. There are two prime influences in the 
world that are epoch-making—others are comparatively negli- 
gible—these influences are love and physical force. It is by 
the conflict of these two that the history of the world is being 
made. Now, what are those to do who believe in the gospel 
of peace, who believe in the power of love? Let them take 
counsel together; let them act unitedly. If all the friends of 
peace in the world were to unite they would be irresistible, and 
instead of dictating war they could dictate peace at the gate of 
every European capital. That could be done. It is the old 
prophetic lesson: “They that feared the Lord talked often with 
one another, and the Lord hearkened and heard them.” So it 
should be now. 

There is a burden to-day upon the souls of all true patriots, 
of all lovers of their kind; and even the bravest and most hope- 
ful of our species are weighed down by this burden, by the 
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weight of the hated curse of war, the awful delusion and illusion 
of militarism, by the mastery and the persistence of the passion 
for bloodshed in God’s fair world. Like the baffled and hunted 
King Arthur, they feel— 


I found him in the shining of the stars; 

I marked him in the flowering of his fields; 

But in his ways with men I found him not. 

O me! for why is all around us here 

As though some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would? 


And yet there is a way out of the gloom. There is a solu- 
tion of even this mystery. There was a prophet in the Old 
Testament, a prophet of love—Hosea, one of whose sayings is 
this, “Come and let us return unto the Lord. We shall know 
if we follow on to know the Lord.” We shall know even this 
mystery if we follow on to know the Lord, the God of peace, 
the God of righteousness, the God of justice, and the God of 
love, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And we 
cannot have any better guide in this glorious quest than the 
prophets of the Old Testament or the prophet of the New, 
for ‘“‘He who in past times spake to the prophets hath in these 
latter days spoken to us also by His Son, whom He hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things.” And of this, His inheritance and 
ours, what does He say? He says, “My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, but now my kingdom is not from hence.” 
Friends, brethren, peace is a religion as well as war. And if 
we are true to our religion we shall win the bloodless victory 
that shall dethrone the god of war, and enthrone the God of 
love over the empire of humanity. 


Chairman Brown: We have another address this evening, 
from our friend, Andrew Stevenson. He is the teacher of his- 
tory in the Collegiate Institute at Stratford. He is one who 
has been an upholder of peace, and one who has suffered for it 
also, he having lost a position during the time of the trouble 
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in South Africa because of his disposition to treat matters 
fairly from all sides of the question, from all standpoints. That 
is his method in teaching history. He is likewise a member 
of Friends’ Association. We are pleased to have him a mem- 
ber, and I am pleased to introduce him to you now. 


THE TEACHER AS A MISSIONARY OF PEACE. 
ANDREW STEVENSON. 


THE wise and the good of all ages and of all races have 
denounced war as the greatest evil that afflicts mankind. 
Plato compared the condition of a nation at war to that of 
an individual suffering from a destroying fever, the Stoic 
philosophers declared war to be barbaric and inhuman, the 
Duke of Wellington said that there was only one thing more 
horrible than.a victory in battle and that was a defeat, and 
General Sherman fairly summed up all other possible de- 
scriptions in the declaration “War is hell.” 

The blessings of peace, on the other hand, have been as- 
serted no less frequently and no less strikingly. Even so far 
back as twenty-seven hundred years ago the Hebrew prophet, 
in ecstatic vision, predicted the coming of a blessed time when 
men should beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks and should learn the art of war no 
more. 

Yet in spite of the teachings of experience, of philosophy, 
and of religion, war has continued to ravage the earth, and 
the thirst for blood and the lust of conquest seem to be as 
keen as ever. Nowadays we sometimes call war and conquest 
by finer names than formerly, but the evil is the same whether 
we speak of it in general terms as the strenuous life, or ex- 
pansion, or annexation, or benevolent assimilation, or manifest 
destiny ; or more particularly as a punitive expedition to Somali- 
land, or a mission to Thibet, or the pacification of the Philip- 
pines. 

The evil, then, is universal and ever-present,—how shall 
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we set about to combat it? Socrates used to say that all evil- 
doing was the result of ignorance. He argued with great 
force that if men knew beforehand the awful consequences 
of wrongdoing, they would refrain not only from doing evil 
but even from entertaining evil desires. | Now, all school 
education, of whatever kind, is, at bottom, based upon this 
theory. There are certain evils to be avoided in life and 
certain benefits to be gained, and parents are anxious that their 
children should be so instructed in regard to these things that 
they may escape as far as possible the disastrous consequences 
of ignorance. And while the home and the church and the 
printing-house are educational institutions of immeasurable 
importance, we shall at the present time confine ourselves to 
a consideration of the functions of the school. 

It is an axiom of the science of education that the child 
should be taught the things he will most need to know when 
he has grown to be a man. Self-evident though this truth 
may be, we have lamentably failed to put it into practice in 
several important particulars, and especially in regard to the 
matter of war and peace. If war is an evil and peace a benefit 
and a blessing, a knowledge of this fact is of such vast im- 
portance that every opportunity should be taken to impress 
it upon the young people of our schools. And that such in- 
struction was not imparted in sufficient measure to the school 
children of even the last generation is sadly clear from the 
recent wild outbreak of militarism in Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. Men seemed to have lost their reason and 
their feelings of humanity, and to have abandoned their reli- 
gion, in the mad fury for war and conquest; and the hands 
on the dial-plate of the world’s progress were set back at least 
fifty years. 

What are our schools and colleges now doing to check this 
evil? Virtually nothing. It is said that even in many of the 
schools controlled by. the Society of Friends the spirit of the 
age has so largely entered that very little, if any, direct and 
positive teaching is given against the evil of war. In too many 
public schools and private academies some of the teaching, so 
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far from inculcating the principles of peace, is directly calcu- 
lated to foster the spirit of international hatred and war. 
Indeed, we have gone so far in some cases that Sunday school 
rooms and church basements have been converted into drill 
halls where the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
are trained for the service of the god of war. You will re- 
member that Longfellow says, in ‘““The Arsenal at Spring- 
enn <- 
Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


And, similarly, it might be said that if half the trouble were 
taken in the school to restrain the spirit of national vanity 
and arrogance and to develop the spirit of good will towards 
foreign nations—half the trouble that is now taken to cultivate 
national self-conceit and to create or encourage feelings of 
distrust and dislike regarding foreigners, civilized nations 
would feel no need of armies or navies to protect themselves 
from each other, nor would they create armies and navies 
to plunder their uncivilized fellow-men. 

The teaching of peace principles has this advantage, that no 
new text-books are needed, nor is it required that any regular 
and special period on the time-table should be given up to 
it. The sole requirements are that the minds of teachers 
should be in full sympathy with the peace movement and well- 
informed upon matters bearing upon peace doctrines. Then 
when opportunities arise for the inculcation of peace principles. 
as they frequently do in the regular course of the work of 
the school, teachers will be prepared to take advantage of 
them. 

Such opportunities will come chiefly in the classes in geo- 
graphy, history, English literature, and composition. There is 
not much ground for the work in geography, perhaps, but on 
what ground there is, effective work can be done. For instance, 
in dealing with the sources of supply of commercial products 
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great stress should be laid upon the interdependence of na- 
tions owing to differences in climate and vegetation and to the 
irregular distribution of mineral deposits. Illustrations of this 
interdependence the teacher can easily find. There was a 
striking illustration ready at hand for Canadian teachers re- 
cently. Not very long ago there used to be a foolish saying 
in the mouths of some Canadians that we could “get along 
without the Americans.” Of course, we could, but that we 
could get along much better with them was forcibly impressed 
upon most of us last winter when our supplies of hard coal 
were shut off by the strike. Soft coal would not serve, and 
wood could scarcely be obtained at any price. In some villages 
and towns the people were glad to get for fuel whatever the 
farmers would bring in, as old rails and charred and partially 
decayed logs and fragments of stumps. Shade trees that could 
be spared were cut down, and in some cases fences were con- 
sumed. But in spite of all such shifts, much hardship 
and even suffering resulted from this temporary stoppage of 
our coal supply. And could anyone measure the inconveni- 
ence and loss if, owing to a state of war, not only coal but all 
our other imports from the United States should be shut off? 

But if the Canadians of Ontario need American anthracite, 
so also do the Americans of New England need Canadian 
bituminous coal, which is shipped to them in immense quan- 
tities from Nova Scotia. Americans also need our Ontario 
nickel and our Quebec asbestos. In the matter of vegetable 
products there is also mutual dependence. The Canadian cot- 
ton mills are fed by American cotton and many American saw- 
mills are fed by Canadian logs. The New England intellect is 
nourished on Canadian beans. At Thanksgiving time we send 
the New Englander his turkey, and though in the matter of 
food he sends us only the cranberries to make sauce for our 
own, yet his Californian countryman provides us with luscious 
and excellent oranges and raisins to finish the meal. 

In like manner the teacher may show how the people of 
both the United States and Canada depend on the people of 
Europe and Asia and Africa and the isles of the sea for the 
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common necessaries and comforts of life, as do these people 
depend in some measure upon us. 

In teaching geography some little time is usually devoted 
to a general consideration of the races of mankind, with a bare 
reference to their racial characteristics, politics, religion, and 
other such particular. Here is a good opportunity for the 
intelligent and earnest teacher to do good work for the cause of 
peace. He might emphasize the fact that racial distinctions 
are not due to separate and distinct primal origins and special 
original endowments or defects, but are merely variations in 
degree from one type, such variations being largely the result 
of environing circumstances. He might specify the dark color 
of the sub-tropical races, as the Arabs and the Hindoos, and 
the still darker color of the tropical races; and he might add 
poetic ornament to the illustration by quoting the passage in 
the ‘Merchant of Venice” where the Prince of Morocco makes 
his powerful appeal to Portia, entreating her not to hold 
prejudice against him because of his color: 


Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 

To whom I am a neighbor and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born 
Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incision for your love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 


Which, of course, is the Moor’s way of saying that however 
dark his complexion, yet he possessed the essentially human 
qualities in as high a degree as any white man. In further 
support of the view of the essential unity of mankind, the 
teacher might quote the words of the Apostle Paul in his 
missionary address to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill: “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth,” and also the testimony of Saint Peter: 
“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation, he that feareth Him and worketh right- 
eousness, is accepted with Him.” 
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By appealing to the experience and reading of pupils and 
by drawing upon his own, the teacher can easily show his 
class that the common virtues are not the peculiar possession 
of any one race. Such matter as this, sympathetically intro- 
duced, will do much to prevent the growth of racial prejudice 
in the minds of the young, and to eradicate it where it is 
already grown. 

Another means of accomplishing the same end is by mild 
ridicule. The teacher might show the absurdity of the com- 
mon contemptuous reference to the speech of foreigners as 
“jabber,” pointing out that it is jabber only to the ignorant 
and conceited. Such an incident as the following might be 
brought in here. An Irishman returning from a short trip 
to France was asked what he thought of the French people. 
“Oh, indade,” said he, “they’re barbarians and haythens, and 
don’t spake English at all, at all.” The folly of any British 
people, or Americans, claiming superior merits and rights on 
account of an alleged Anglo-Saxon origin is well shown in 
Daniel Defoe’s description of a “true-born Englishman.” 


A true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction... . 

These are the heroes that despise the Dutch 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much; 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns; 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 
By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 
Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 


Defoe, an Englishman himself, was provoked to make this 
bitter attack on the arrogance of some of his fellow-countrymen 
because they were ungratefully deriding William III, their de- 
liverer from the Stuart tyranny, as being a “Dutchman.” 
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On the other hand, the respect of pupils for some of the 
so-called inferior races of to-day, as Syrians, Hindoos, or 
Chinese, may be gained by referring to the ancient greatness 
of these peoples. This is done for the Italians in a somewhat 
droll way in the following current newspaper verse: 


THE MODERN ROMANS. 


Under the slanting light of the yellow sun of October, 

A “gang of Dagos” were working close by the side of the car track. 

Pausing a moment to catch a note of their liquid Italian, 

Faintly I heard an echo of Rome’s imperial accents, 

Broken-down forms of Latin words from the Senate and Forum, 

Now smoothed over by use to the musical lingua Romana. 

Then came the thought, Why these are the heirs of the conquering 
Romans ; 

These are the sons of the men who founded the empire of Cesar; 

These are they whose fathers carried the conquering eagles 

Over all Gaul and across the sea to Ultima Thule. 

The race type persists unchanged in their eyes and profiles and figures. 

See, Labienus is swinging a pick with rhythmical motion; 

Yonder one pushing the shovel might be Julius Cesar, 

Lean, deep-eyed, broad-browed and bald, a man of a thousand... . 

On the side of the street, in proud and gloomy seclusion, - 

“Bossing the job,’ stood a Celt, the race enslaved by the legions, 

Sold in the market of Rome, to meet the expenses of Cesar. 

And as I loitered, the Celt cried, “Tind to your worruk, ye Dagos— 

Fill up yer shovel, Paythro, ye haythen, or I’ll dock yees a quarther.” 

This he said to the one who resembled the great Imperator; 

Meekly the dignified Roman kept on patiently digging. 


The Mennonite and Doukhobor refugees from Russia may 
be immeasurably raised in juvenile esteem by a mere com- 
parison of them to the Pilgrim Fathers of sacred memory. 

The teaching of history, of course, offers much greater 
opportunities than the teaching of geography for the incidental 
inculcation of peace principles. We sometimes hear it said 
that patriotism should be taught in the history classes. But 
it is the business of the teacher of history to teach not patriotism 
but the truth. Of course, in the long run, such teaching will 
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develop the highest kind of patriotism, however misunderstood 
and unpopular it may be in times of political excitement. 

Ignorance is said to be the mother of devotion, and 
it certainly is the mother of prejudice. The more ignor- 
ant a person is the more blind will be his devotion to 
his own race and nation, and the more foolish will be 
his prejudice against all others. Such blind devotion and — 
such foolish prejudice are the cause of many wars. As nations 
in general think more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think, they likewise think less highly of other nations than they 
ought to think, and so when an occasion for dispute arises, 
both being in this self-righteous mood, each will, of course, 
assert that it alone is in the right, and taking up arms to main- 
tain its assumption (maintaining the national honor, they 
term it), a long and bloody war will ensue. Now the teacher 
can show how natural all this is, and yet how foolish. For 
the nation is but an aggregation of individuals, and the self- 
conceit and prejudice which are admittedly folly on the part 
of the individual, must be folly infinitely multiplied on the 
part of the nation. 

But it is a part of the service of the proper study and 
teaching of history to lessen national self-conceit and destroy 
national prejudice by showing the mistakes and follies and 
crimes which our own nation has committed in past times, and 
the services which other nations have performed for the enlight- 
enment of mankind. 

It would be an easy matter to show that almost all the wars 
in which Great Britain and the United States have been en- 
gaged with other powers or with each other have been the 
result of ignorance or wicked ambition. Some monarch or 
general, or political leader or party, or some trading company, 
wishing to gain power and glory, or territory or money, seizes 
upon some incident which it magnifies into a pretext for war, 
declaring that the national honor or the national existence is 
at stake. Then as the mass of the people are too ill-informed 
to recognize the real motives that animate the promoters of 
the war spirit, their prejudices are easily aroused and their 
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hostile feelings fanned to fury by cunning appeals to their 
patriotism, often accompanied by the most shameless misrep- 
resentations of the character and motives of the opposing 
nation. 

This blind devotion is not only practiced by the multitude, 
but it is idealized by most writers, even by some of the best 
poets, as representing the highest duty. Speaking of the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, and holding up a 
standard of conduct for all British soldiers, Tennyson wrote: 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


But only the other day, in his letter to the London Times on 
the present war, Tolstoi, a greater than Tennyson—greater not 
only in native power of mind, but also because of speaking 
from actual experience of the horrors of war on the battle- 
field—Tolstoi declared that the only gleam of hope he could see 
for his unhappy country was the fact that the people are be- 
ginning to inquire why their government had brought all the 
miseries of the present war upon them. 

Now to come to the actual teaching of history in our schools, 
there is plenty of material in any good text-book nowadays to 
give the willing teacher frequent opportunity for emphasizing 
peace principles. The works of J. R. Green and Goldwin Smith 
are among the best in this regard. But as these are not suit- 
able for elementary schools nor for any but the senior classes 
in our high schools, let us look for examples in such a simple 
text-book as the History of England, written by Miss Arabella 
Buckley, used in our Ontario high schools. We shall find in 
the writing of this English lady abundant evidence of the in- 
justice and wickedness of many of England’s wars. And it 
should, of course, be impressed upon pupils that when so much 
of evil is admitted by a friendly author, the full extent of the 
evil was probably much greater. 

Let us begin with the “Hundred Years’ War” with France. 
It and its causes are thus described in our book: “A sad war— 
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a mere struggle for power, Edward’s claim to the French 
crown being worthless. But the nobles liked war in itself, and 
the people thought that if the king had more subjects they 
would help to pay the taxes.” Such was the beginning of the 
war in the reign of Edward III. In the account of the war as 
continued in Richard II’s reign we read: “The war with 
France was drifting on, very badly for England, and there 
were heavy taxes to pay for it.” This state of things, we are 
told, produced indescribable suffering among the poor and led to 
the great Peasant Revolt of 1381 under Wat Tiler. The war 
was renewed in Henry V’s reign, because, as the book tells us, 
“war and conquest were considered honorable to a king and 
nation, and Henry was ambitious. [Moreover] the bishops 
wished to divert the attention of the people from the Lollards 
and of Parliament from the idea of confiscating church prop- 
erty, the merchants wanted to open new channels for their 
goods, and the nobles were tired of peace. . . . Few or none 
of the people thought how heavily they would pay in the next 
reign for all this conquest and glory. [For] it was a false 
glory ; the crown was deeply in debt and the country exhausted 
and drained both of men and money.” In the reign of Henry 
VI the war was brought to an end through the ability and 
heroism of Joan of Arc in defeating the English. Their treat- 
ment of the Maid of Orleans after capturing her, is well called 
in our book “fa deed of shame.” Then after one hundred 
years of fighting, the English lost not only the territory they 
had gained by the victories of Crecy and Agincourt, but all their 
previous possessions in France, except Calais; and besides, the 
war brought on afterwards as its direct consequences, the re- 
bellion of Jack Cade and the Wars of the Roses, which deso- 
lated England for thirty years. The teacher should show also 
that in addition to these evils described in the text-book, the 
Hundred Years’ War helped to create, or at least much in- 
tensified the antipathy of the English for the French, so that 
the French came to be regarded for centuries as the “natural 
enemies” of England,—a deplorable feeling which received its 
strongest expression in the blasphemous declaration of Lord 
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Nelson that the first duty of an Englishman was “‘to fear God 
and to hate a Frenchman as he hated the devil.”’ 

Another chapter in our history which a teacher can use 
with good effect in his advocacy of peace principles is the 
account of the American Revolution. Concerning this great war 
there is no mincing matters in our authorized Canadian text- 
book., We have, first, George III described as “ignorant, ob- 
stinate, and arbitrary,” and it is further asserted that “he gained 
power over Parliament by wholesale bribery, opposed all justice 
to Ireland, supported the slave trade, and lost the American 
colonies.” Further on, the law restraining the American 
colonists from trading with France and Spain is denounced 
as “foolish,” and the attempt of the British government to 
raise money from the colonists by means of the Stamp Act 
is sharply condemned, the assertion being made that “the 
colonists would have given the money willingly if they had 
levied it themselves.”’ Just here it is mentioned, incidentally, 
that the king had his first attack of insanity during this year— 
a fact which the teacher can associate with the king’s ambition 
for despotic power. Pitt’s opposition to the Stamp Act is next 
recorded, and his declaration that as the colonists had no 
representatives in Parliament to see that only just taxes were 
imposed, England had no right to tax them, and that the act 
ought to be repealed “absolutely, totally, and immediately.” 
Yet, though the act was repealed, King George is said to 
have “determined to be the master of the American colonists,” 
though “America was now like a grown-up son who has a right 
to govern his own life.’ And so on throughout the whole 
miserable story of the war the blame is thrown upon the king 
and his supporters. Of Washington it is said that “he clung 
to union with England till this was no longer possible,” and 
that throughout the war “he remained calm and self-reliant, 
in defeat as in success, and sacrificed everything for the good 
of his troops and the freedom of his country.” The Congress 
of 1776 is said to have been “led by great and earnest men” 
into formulating the Declaration of Independence. Of the 
colonist fighters it is said that at Bunker’s Hill “they proved 
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triumphantly that the Yankees were no cowards.” The ac- 
count of the war concludes as follows: “England is proud 
of the powerful nation which sprang up from her shores.” 

The whole story of the Revolutionary War, as here pre- 
sented, is a peace document of the strongest kind in the 
hands of the Canadian teacher. Is it any wonder that young 
Canadians who have been properly instructed in this account 
never cherish ill-will against Americans because of their re- 
volt? But the knowledge that we have such a generous ac- 
count in our school history should also have a beneficial effect 
on Americans in their attitude towards Canadians, for there 
is no doubt that many Americans misjudge us, thinking that 
we approve of George III’s tyranny. 

But the responsibility of the king and his ministers for the 
Revolution does not need any further impressing by the 
American teacher on American pupils. Perhaps too much of that 
has been done already to serve the ends of peace and good-will. 
At least many of the text-books in use in American schools have 
not treated the matter as fairly as our British and Canadian 
books have done. For nothing is clearer to peace-lovers nowa- 
days than that the whole war was a gigantic blunder and a crime 
against civilization, for which Americans should bear a share of 
the blame. In the first place, the taxes were being levied to pay 
part of the cost of a war against the French, in which the 
American colonists were glad to have the assistance of the 
British forces. Then a considerable portion of the English 
people, as represented by Pitt, Burke, and Fox, sympathized 
with the colonists, and because of this sympathy the obnoxious 
Stamp Act was repealed and the tea duties reduced to an 
amount too trivial to fight over. If it be said that the resistance 
was not to the amount of the taxation, but to the tyranny of im- 
posing it, it should be remembered that the tyranny was mainly 
that of the king alone, and probably could have been gradually 
overcome without armed resistance. American teachers can- 
not lay too much emphasis on the fact that the people of Eng- 
land were so opposed to the war that the king had to hire 
Hessian mercenaries to fill up the ranks, and he had great 
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difficulty in getting officers to take command, Lord Amherst, 
the captor of Louisburg, being one who refused to serve. And 
some of those who did take command, especially the Howes, 
refrained at first from pushing matters with much vigor, partly 
because they hoped still that some means of reconciliation could 
be found. The American teacher should also show that not all 
the promoters of the Revolution were unselfish, noble men, 
like Washington and John Adams. Samuel Adams, for in- 
stance, was at best a doubtful character, and Patrick Henry 
who, in denouncing George III, declaimed so eloquently, “Give 
me liberty or give me death,” had so little genuine apprecia- 
tion of the right of liberty for others as well as for himself 
that he was at that very moment the owner of many slaves— 
some say two hundred—on his Virginian plantation. Then, 
too, the conduct of the patriots was in some cases inexcusably 
violent, however these offences may be ignored, glossed over, 
or even glorified, by many of the writers of American school 
histories. The dumping of the tea into Boston harbor was 
somewhat of an outrage,—it was rather rowdyism than patriot- 
ism, as was also the conduct of Boston citizens that provoked 
the so-called Boston massacre by a few British soldiers, who 
were successfully defended in the Boston courts by John Adams 
as having acted in self-defence under extraordinary provoca- 
tion. Finally, the treatment of the loyalists by the patriots, 
though in part retaliatory, was in many cases unprovoked and 
unjustifiably harsh. 

Such teaching as this from American teachers on the one 
side and Canadian teachers on the other would promote sym- 
pathy and toleration between the two peoples and help to 
render war impossible in the future. 

It is a common argument of those who uphold war to point 
to the glory and territory gained by a nation in a so-called 
successful war, as for instance the acquisition by Britain of 
Canada in the Seven Years’ War. ‘The teacher can readily 
prepare the pupil’s mind against accepting that as a conclusive 
argument by reference to the results following upon that very 
war. In the first place, it was to pay the expenses of this 
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war that the arbitrary taxation of the American colonies was 
instituted, which taxation caused the outbreak of the Revolution. 
And so we have the sequence: No Seven Years’ War, no arbi- 
trary taxation ; no arbitrary taxation, no Revolution ; no Revolu- 
tion, no loss of the American colonies. Indirectly, too, the suc- 
cess of the Revolution was probably a consequence of the Seven 
Years’ War. For the loss of Canada had raised such intense 
indignation in France against Great Britain that the French 
were eagerly waiting for an opportunity for revenge. That 
opportunity came with the American Revolution. There can 
be no doubt that the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and 
the complete collapse thereafter of Britain’s attempt to subdue 
America, was directly due to the assistance of the French fleet 
in shutting off supplies from reaching Cornwallis by sea. Of 
course, it is said that the Americans could have withstood 
Britain without the aid of France, and the capture of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga is pointed out as the determining action of the 
war, a victory which was achieved before France had taken 
part in the war. But the affair at Saratoga was decisive, not 
so much directly by the loss of prestige and of men which the 
British suffered there, as indirectly by the fact that it was 
because of the ability displayed by the Americans on this 
occasion that the French were encouraged to enter the conflict, 
thus turning the balance decisively against Britain. 

Good results in an education for peace would also follow 
the proper handling of the War of 1812. Canadian teachers 
should emphasize the fact that the chief original provocation 
came from Great Britain, and American teachers should equally 
emphasize the fact that after Great Britain had withdrawn 
from her somewhat unreasonable position for the sake of 
maintaining peace, a strong party in the United States, to 
further the selfish ends of political partisanship, forced on 
the war. Canadian teachers should further show that a great 
number of the best people of New England were against the 
war, that flags flew at half-mast in Boston when war was 
declared, and Massachusetts talked of secession. They should 
remember, too, that the American invasion of Canada was not 
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positively indicative of wanton hostility against Canadians as: 
such, but was undertaken because this was the most con- 
venient point in which to strike Great Britain, and because, 
furthermore, some Americans believed, however wrongly, that 
Canadians were oppressed by Great Britain, and would 
welcome assistance to escape from under the yoke. And 
American teachers, on the other hand, should show that how- 
ever Great Britain across the seas had offended their fore- 
fathers, the Canadians had given no provocation to justify in- 
vasion of their land and destruction of their homes. Ameri- 
cans, too, who feel angered at the pillage of Washington and 
Baltimore, ought to be kept in mind that that was an act of 
retaliation for the pillage of the Canadian towns of Niagara 
and Toronto by American troops. 

Coming down to the Civil War, intelligent teachers, whether 
Northern or Southern in sympathy, should have no great 
difficulty in showing that this war was, if not a crime, at 
least a mistake of the most grievous and gigantic kind on 
both sides. If both North and South could have been induced 
to restrain their temper for a few years, a scheme of emanci- 
pation with compensation could probably have been worked out, 
as had been done by the British in the West Indies thirty years 
before, and the adoption of this scheme would have prevented 
not only the awful destruction of men and means caused by the 
war and the immense expenditure and unspeakable dishonors 
connected with the distribution of pensions ever since, but it 
also would probably have prevented the demoralization of the 
Negroes produced by their sudden release from the discipline 
of regular labor, by the gift of the franchise, and the corrupt 
administration of the carpet-bag officials from the Northern. 
states. 

The teacher is called upon again and again to deal with the 
matter of border wars. These are commonly excused and. 
even glorified, on the specious grounds of being necessary in 
guarding the frontier, or as being of a punitive character 
merely,—the word “punitive” being chosen as not sounding at 
all barbarous, as “retaliatory” would, and, indeed, being taken 
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by many worthy people as quite settling the justice of any 
enterprise to which the term is officially applied. But when 
the question of the real cause is closely examined it is found 
that many, perhaps most, of these wars are mainly due to the 
greed or aggressive insolence of traders or miners or hunters, 
or government agents, or to the evil ambition of politicians 
and military men who hope to gain financial profit or dis- 
tinction in the nation. Of these wars, one of the most in- 
famous was the Opium War against China, into which Great 
Britain was inveigled by the East India Company for purely 
commercial ends. Equally inexcusable have been most of the 
wars which the American people have carried on against the 
Indian tribes. That these wars were unnecessary is fairly well 
shown from the peaceful history of Pennsylvania in early days 
as contrasted with that of New England, which was written 
in fire and blood. Further evidence that Indians as a race can 
be dealt with peaceably is given in the splendid record of the 
Canadian provinces, where during a period of one hundred 
and fifty years we have had only one Indian war, and that 
one was due, as every competent judge admits, to govern- 
mental neglect of grievances. Every teacher of history in 
American schools should be familiar with these facts from 
Pennsylvanian and Canadian history, and equally familiar 
with the black record of greed, faithlessness, incompetence, 
and neglect, which forms too large a part of the history of the 
American policy in dealing with Indians,—a record shown 
most fully in Helen Hunt Jackson’s A Century of Dishonor. 
So much for the work of the teacher of history as a mission- 
ary of peace. But the teacher of literature has even better 
opportunities for the inculcation of the doctrines of peace. 
The general effect of the study of fine literature is a deepening 
of the sympathies and a broadening of the outlook in regard 
to our fellow-men. Thus, by the proper teaching of literature 
the young are to some extent prevented from acquiring the 
racial and religious prejudices which have been such a fruitful 
cause of wars. Moreover the sharpening of the perceptions and 
the training of the judgment which are the results of the 
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study tend to enable the men and women of the future to detect 
the selfishness or ignorance that often prompts those who 
appeal to the patriotic fervor of the people with the intention 
of inciting them to war. 

It is true that a considerable number of works classed in 
the best literature, as the /liad, the A2neid, and the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, are glorifications of war and conquest, and 
in so far are responsible for much evil. But it is equally true 
that a considerable number of the standard works which are in 
common use in our schools are, from one point of view, 
peace tracts of the most powerful kind. Take Shakespeare’s 
play of Julius Cesar, for example. No class of boys who had 
thoroughly worked through Mark Antony’s speech to the 
Roman citizens, where he is stirring them to war against the 
party of Brutus and Cassius, and through the soliloquy where 
Antony contemplates with fiendish satisfaction the horrible 
results of the war which he intends to bring on,—no such 
boys could ever be stirred up to warlike fervor by the cunning 
flattery and falsehoods of jingo orators or journalists. For 
any outburst of jingo eloquence at once sets thoughtful people 
looking for the true motives underlying the speech or written 
article, an examination which usually discovers selfishness or 
ignorance as the actuating influence. 

Another peace tract is The Lady of the Lake. From one 
point of view, it is seen to be an exposure of the folly and 
wickedness which bring on war, and the tragedy and pathos 
involved init. This part of the plot may be summarized thus: 
King James holds a mustering of troops in connection with a 
day of sports. A rumor reaches the Highland chief, Roderick 
Dhu, that the troops have been mustered to make a raid upon 
the Highlands. Roderick is quite ready to believe this report 
because of previous hostilities and because of the unexplained 
presence in the mountains of Fitz-James, whom he wrongly 
takes to be a Lowland spy. Roderick sends out the fiery cross 
to raise his clansmen to repel the expected attack of the king’s 
troops. Now, a report is carried to the commander of the 
king’s forces that the Highlanders are gathering for war upon 
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the Lowlanders, and so he marches against them and a bloody 
battle is fought with great loss of life on both sides. The pity 
of it is seen to be that the affair was absolutely unnecessary, 
being due directly to misinformation on both sides, each side 
misjudging the motives and purposes of the other. 

It is a useful exercise to examine the story more in detail. 
We note first, then, that the misinformation would not have 
been acted on so promptly and without due investigation if 
a previous state of hostility had not existed. Indeed, had there 
not been this hostility no such false interpretation would have 
been made by anyone of the purposes of the king’s muster, and 
not having been made, no false report could have been carried. 
Here we see very plainly the imminent danger of an utterly 
unjustifiable outbreak of war at any time between two nations 
who are living in a state of ill-will towards each other—a pow- 
erful argument, surely, not merely for the maintenance of peace 
but, further, for the careful cultivation of good-will in every 
possible way. And; further, we might learn from the story 
that even when two peoples are in unfriendly relations, it is 
a fearful error to suppose that all actions that might be re- 
garded as hostile are in reality intended as such. 

Again, we note that while Roderick Dhu is the chief 
aggressor in this particular case, Scott has shown that there 
was a measure of justification for his attitude and conduct in 
the treatment his ancestors had received from the Lowlanders. 
Yet we may see that it would be infinitely better that both 
Highlanders and Lowlanders should come to know and recog- 
nize the fact that whatever grounds of hostility there may 
have been in the past, they should let bygones be bygones and 
should endeavor to live at peace for the future. And we have 
the proof that such a policy was best from the history of 
Scotland for the past one hundred and fifty years. No one 
who knows the potent influence of the good qualities of the 
Highland element of the Scottish population would now wish 
that the Lowlanders should have continued, if that were pos- 
sible, to carry on an exterminatory war against the High- 
landers, thus destroying those valuable elements of natural 
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character and promoting their own demoralization at the same 
time. The teacher should also make the point here that if peace 
and union were good for Highlander and Lowlander, they 
would be equally good for all mankind. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the civilized nations who 
carry on exterminating wars against the wild tribes of the 
earth or less civilized nations may be destroying the elements 
from which the future renovation of human civilization might 
have come. Historians sometimes glorify the exploits of 
Julius Cesar in the subjugation of the Gauls, a subjugation 
which involved the extermination of one-third of them, but 
what would have become of the world of the middle ages and 
the present day if the Czsars had been able to subjugate Ger- 
many? It was well for mankind that when Roman civilization 
had run its inevitable course to corruption and decay, there 
was still a healthy, vigorous Teutonic stock to give birth to a 
new civilization, with higher ideals in religion and morals and 
politics. 

But there is still another feature of the Lady of the Lake 
which deserves attention, namely, the agency and the means 
which were employed by Roderick Dhu to induce or force 
his clansmen to take up arms. The chieftain immediately 
brings to bear the influence of the religious feelings of his 
people by calling upon the tribal priest to incite them to war. 
This man’s character aptly fitted him for the diabolical office. 
As soon as he learned of the impending conflict he is described 
by Scott as being 

prompt to bless or ban 
As bade the chieftain of his clan. 


Although related here as occurring four centuries ago, this 
subordinating of the clerical office to political demands seems 
strangely modern. The attitude of many members of the 
Russian priesthood to-day seems quite the same as that of the 
old Celtic monk, and there are others in other nations not very 
different. It is further said of the old man, that though nomi- 
nally a priest of the Christian religion : 
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Not his the mien of Christian priest, 
But Druid’s from the grave released. 


And of the use to which he put the Christianity which he 
professed, the poet says that 


The hallowed creed gave only worse 
And deadlier emphasis of curse, 


While we are told that his prayers, 


Although the holiest name was there 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 


Have not some of us seen the Christian religion, the religion 
of peace, put to a somewhat similar base use as if it really were 
a religion of war, the chief difference being that in modern 
times such base use takes the form, mainly, of commendation 
of a war and those who engage in it, while the Celtic priest’s 
appeal was mainly a denunciation of any clansman who would 
refuse to take up arms at the call of his chieftain. 

Other poems commonly studied in our schools, from which 
useful lessons in the interests of peace may be deduced, are 
Horatius, Evangeline, and The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
In Horatius we have presented the case of a war instituted 
without a shadow of justice in an attempt to force back upon 
the Roman people a ruler whom they had deposed and driven 
out for his wickedness. Yet it is shown that the aggressor 
in this unjust war was supported by the principal leaders of 
public opinion in his country, “four and twenty prophets, the 
wisest of the land” they are called, these prophets correspond- 
ing nowadays to our foremost militarist politicians, journalists, 
and clergymen. Moreover, if any Etruscan were to oppose 
this unjust war into which his country was being dragged he 
was to be held up to infamy. Then we have described the 
grandeur of the vast invading army and their pride in their 
assurance of victory, the destruction they wrought over the 
whole face of the invaded country, the confusion and terror 
thus brought upon the weak and the helpless, the fiendish hatred 
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of his own people by the man who claimed sovereignty over 
them, and, finally, the repulsion of the invaders. This story 
is fitted to show that the endorsation of a war by the four 
and twenty prophets of any country is no evidence of its justice, 
nor is their assurance of a successful result, even when sup- 
ported by an apparently overwhelming army, any guarantee 
of victory. 

In Evangeline we have depicted in most affecting manner 
the unspeakable tragedies which a state of war brings into the 
lives of the humble and innocent. 

In The Courtship of Miles Standish we have an account of 
the beginnings of the terrible Indian wars in New England. 
You will remember that a quarrel having broken out between 
the Plymouth settlers and the Indians, a council of the settlers 
was held and the decision was for a war of extermination 
against the natives. 


One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder, 
Judging it wise and well that some at least were converted, 
Rather than any were slain, for this was but Christian behavior. 


To this replies Miles Standish, a representative of the 
militarist Christianity which, then as now, finds its inspiration 
in the history of pagan Greece and Rome and of the ancient 
Hebrews, rather than in the New Testament: 


Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 
Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of the cannon. 


The elder protested against this statement, and against the 
irreverent language in which it was made: 


Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles ; 
Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire they spake with. 


The pretext was unheeded and the settlers at once began the 
wars which were destined to stain with tears and blood the 
pages of the history of the United States for two hundred 
and fifty years. 
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Among the shorter poems commonly read in schools, at 
least in Ontario schools, which lend themselves to the teaching 
of peace principles, we shall notice only the following: After 
Blenheim, Before Sedan, The Charge of the light Brigade, 
Rule Britannia, and Recessional: In After Blenheim Southey 
cleverly describes in dramatic fashion through the conversa- 
tion of old Caspar and his grandchildren the utter wickedness 
of the war in which that battle occurred. Concluding his 
account, the old man says: 


“Yet what they killed each other for, I couldn’t well make out, 
But everybody said,” quoth he, “That ’twas a famous victory.” 


Upon which his grandchild pronounced what must stand 
as the final moral judgment on the matter when she declared, 
“Why, it was a very wicked thing.” 

In Before Sedan the evil and the folly of the Franco-Prussian 
War are described in the picture of the dead soldier lying on 
the field with the loving letter from his little daughter clutched 
in his rigid hand, on which the poet ironically comments : 


Carry his body hence; kings must have slaves; 
Kings climb to eminence over men’s graves; 
So this man’s eye is dim; throw the earth over him. 


What is said here of kings applies, of course, with equal 
force to presidents. 

When it comes to dealing with The Charge of the Light 
Brigade and Rule Britanmia, the peace-loving teacher will be 
critical. He will not be disposed, for instance, to accept on 
the authority even of Tennyson and to teach to his pupils as the 
standard of conduct for any rational being responsible for his 
moral acts the ideal presented in the lines previously quoted: 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


That, as we saw in Horatius, was precisely the view taken by 
Lars Porsenna, of Clusium, two thousands years ago, and by 
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Roderick Dhu and his monk four hundred years since, and the 
world should have advanced somewhat since Roderick Dhu’s 
day. Yet it is this view that, more than any other, is respon- 
sible for the continuance of the horrors of war. It is blind 
obedience that makes these things possible. 

As to Rule Britannia, it might be used to show the boastful 
folly of much so-called patriotic poetry. Here we have, to 
begin with, the angels represented as being especially interested 
in the welfare of Britain, a pagan notion surely. Then these 
angels are represented as prophesying of the Britons from the 
very beginning that “Britons never shall be slaves,” declaring 
also of Britain that “Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame,” 
and that she should rule not only the ocean but every shore it 
touches. What poor prophets these angels of James Thomson 
were, surely! In spite of their prophecy, Britons became the 
slaves in succession of the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Normans! and, certainly, the British people were 
pretty well tamed by a number of haughty tyrants, such as 
William I and Henry VIII. The boast about Britons being 
destined to rule “the subject main” fed the pride and arrogance 
that brought on the War of 1812, and the declaration of 
Britain’s destiny to be mistress of the world would be merely 
ridiculous were it not indicative of a source of real danger in 
the blind ambition for world-wide rule which it encourages in 
present-day imperialists. 

One of the best antidotes to such pieces as Rule Britannia 
is Recessional. For writing this poem lovers of peace can for- 
give Kipling much, and much he needs to be forgiven. So 
much of his writing in relation to political power and dominion 
is so purely pagan and even brutal in tone that this poem 
is doubly welcome. You will remember that in Recessional 
the poet warns the British people that there is danger of the 
fate of Nineveh and Tyre overtaking Britain also, and he 
urges them to renounce the “heathen heart that puts her trust” 
in artillery and ships of war, and to call upon the Lord to 
have mercy upon them for “frantic boast and foolish word” 
regarding their imperial greatness,—a warning and a prayer 
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which are equally required and equally suitable for the 
American people. 

Just a word on the inculcation of peace principles in con- 
nection with the teaching of composition. This is readily ac- 
complished by occasionally assigning topics in the discussion 
of which these principles would be developed. A few such 
topics are: Patriotism, National Greatness, The Progress of 
Civilization, Our Debt to Other Nations, Peace and War. 

Finally, the teacher should lose no opportunity of referring 
to current events which have a bearing upon the doctrines of 
peace, such as the Alaskan boundary award, the arbitration 
treaty between Britain and France, and the adoption of the 
peace plank in the platform of the Democratic party in the 
United States. 

By such means as this the teacher will be doing his part 
towards bringing about the long-desired consummation of 
peace on earth and good will to men. 


Chairman Brown: After this paper on the relation of the 
teacher to the peace of the world, we will call upon the Chair- 
man of the Conference, who has something to present to this 
meeting. 


Dr. Janney: I desire to express my appreciation of these 
magnificent addresses that we have heard to-night. They are 
certainly truthful and helpful; and I think it would be well 
if we could adopt this minute, which I will now read: “It is 
the judgment of this Conference that a memorial be presented 
by the Canadian members to the King and by American mem- 
bers to President Roosevelt, urging an arbitration treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. This minute to be 
referred to the Department of Peace in the Conference, to be 
carried out in detail.” 


Rev. Dr. Courtice: Mr. Chairman, I have great pleasure 
in supporting that proposition as a minute from this General 
Conference. A session was held of the National Arbitration 
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Conference in Washington last January, strongly supporting 
this move to the government of the United States. The Eng- 
lish bar at its annual meeting at Temple Inn strongly supported 
this movement to the British government; and I know that 
on both sides there is a desire that this treaty should be brought 
about, and we in Canada, meeting here as citizens both of 
Canada and the United States, cannot do better than to help 
on the cause, and let our people be thinking about it and look- 
ing forward to it—a treaty of arbitration, that any dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States should go to the 
court at The Hague and not to the battlefield. Some men in 
Canada, some military men, are talking about fortresses and 
defenses—I think that is it. They are not so confident as some 
Mexicans I heard of the other day, who said that if it was not 
for the people of Texas they could lick the whole of the rest 
of the United States. They had had some experience with the 
Texans that rather destroyed their confidence. Well, that 
spirit of over-confidence has not got hold of the Canadian 
people, many of them, and they are talking about fortresses 
and defenses. What I want to say in applying it is this, that 
the strongest fortress and the most efficient defense that. Canada 
can put on any cause in which she is interested is to rely upon 
the decision of reason and right and conscience at the court, 
rather than on the appeal to force on the battlefield. That is 
our strongest fortress; that is our mightiest defense. I wish 
our people would feel it everywhere. I most heartily support 
this proposition. 


LuKENS WEBSTER: It was said this afternoon that it was 
not enough to say “I approve,” but I don’t know that we can 
do much more just now. I very heartily approve of indorsing 
this resolution, and I hope that we can just say so by saying 
“Aye,” and I wish we could come to unanimous approval. 


ELLwoop Roserts: It gives me great pleasure to indorse 
this magnificent idea. If no other good had grown out of our 
coming to Canada on this occasion than just this splendid peace 
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meeting to-night, I think that we should have been fully re- 
warded; but that is only a small part of the great good that 
has resulted. I will say this, and in saying it I think the heart 
of the whole audience goes with me, that we indorse most em- 
phatically this idea of universal peace. 


Henry M. Havitanp: It seems to me it would be well to 
adopt the suggestion that was made by Dr. Courtice, and that 
is to include in it a recommendation to make use of the court 
at The Hague as an international court. There is a step in 
advance of mere arbitration treaties, and that is, the support of 
an arbitration court. The international court is a little step 
towards that federation of the world to which we look. The 
suggestion was made that we might vote on this. We have 
not had any votes in our meetings so far, and I should be glad 
if we should not do so. I think we should stick to the Friendly 
plan of saying “I unite’ now. (General unity was expressed. ) 


Exit Lams: I do not believe there is a citizen of the United 
States here that cannot unite heartily in this proposition. 


Chairman Brown: I think it can be safely said that this 
Conference unites with the proposal made by the Chairman of 
the Conference, supported by Dr. Courtice. 


Mary Wuirtson: As one of several teachers present, I want 
to thank the writer of the last paper for the very many excellent 
and useful suggestions that he has made, for we shall have 
the opportunity of making good use of them, I know. 


Isaac WiLson: When the question under discussion was 
mentioned I wondered what we were going to discuss, because 
I did not suppose there was an individual here making any 
pretense to religion, and Christianity especially, under any de- 
nominational name, and I trust very few under any other, but 
what were heartily in favor of the peace principle. There were 
no exceptions to take to the question raised and the position 
taken to-night. It needs no discussion. 
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Henry W. WIvzsur: I cannot avoid saying, in just a word, 
that however important it may be to favor the peace principle, 
it is infinitely more important to favor the peace practice. . 


Jesse H. Hormes: I think I may venture to say that the 
truest appeal to the heart of this audience is to let it go as soon 
as possible, and without proposing any vote I suggest that all 
in favor of the resolution that has just now been proposed 
should, at the close of the moment of silence that will be ob- 


served, arise from their seats and wend their way to their 
homes. 


After a brief silence, all arose at 10.10 p. m. 


Fourteenth Session.—Pbilantbropic Work 


Fifth-day, Eighth month 18th, 9 a. m. 


After a period of silence, broken by audible prayer by Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, Chairman JANNEy said: The work of purity which 
we are to consider this morning is not placed towards the latter 
end of the programme because it is less important, but because 
the exigencies of the case required it to be placed there. After 
an introductory address by our friend, Isaac Wilson, we will 
take up the question of purity in rather a new way—in reference 
to the home, the school, the press, and the church. Before in- 
troducing the first speaker I will read the 24th Psalm. 


Isaac WILSON: We do not need to open and read from the 
Book that well-known and glorious promise that implies such 
a wonderful blessing, when the Master said, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God”; if there was no other 
reward for purity in the heart, this in itself might seem suffi- 
cient. There is much conjecture and speculation and even 
anxiety in many hearts to know when and where and how we 
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are going to see God; for we may read in the same Book that 
no man hath seen God, and so many are inclined to wonder 
about this privilege and the possibility of seeing God. But 
here we have the promise that they that are pure in heart shall 
see God. And I believe—and perhaps I will be endorsed in 
the idea—that this is the way in which we can see God, by being 
pure in heart ourselves, because of the convincing evidence 
accompanying that purity that it is God in the heart that makes 
and keeps it pure; and, therefore, I say this is a sufficient reward 
and compensation for the effort on our part that it may require 
to be pure in heart. Then there is the question of the possi- 
bility of being pure amidst the world of sin; this question ought 
to be answered once for all, that it must be intended and de- 
signed by God our Father, the designer of our life, for us to 
lead pure lives. This little word Purity covers a great deal 
of ground. It means that the life, the whole life, is to be kept 
pure. No matter how much we may have questioned about 
the possibility of it, I believe it is the unchangeable purpose and 
design of the Creator—purity of motive the prompting in- 
fluence of all of our actions in the varied relationships of life. 
There is implied in this exhortation, of course, the possibility 
and the probability of impurity; but I am glad the question 
to-day is to be treated from this affirmative side—the side of 
purity. This subject has claimed our attention now for some 
time as one of the branches of philanthropic labor. What a 
wonderful and glorious obligation rests upon mankind, male 
and female alike, in this great relationship that exists between 
God and his children! What great responsibility that humanity 
is the instrument, the agency for the perpetuation of humanity 
—responsibility not only for the perpetuation, but the kind, 
the character of humanity. It is not the length of days and 
years that man sojourns here on earth, so much as the character 
of life he lives. The greatest and most glorious life ever lived 
in human form was not of long duration; but it is the purity, 
the honesty, the loving kindness, the faithfulness, and obedience 
to the purpose and design of the great Architect and Designer 
of human life, and the purity of individual life and then of 
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social life as it exists, for which humanity is held responsible 
between life and life—purity in our purposes and motives, in 
our social and family life, in the business world, and in all our 
varied relationships. I rejoice in the thought, in the realiza- 
tion, that the youth of to-day are taking a more practical view, 
and are better able and qualified to present these wonderful 
thoughts, and impress upon young and old the importance of 
the practical application of this purity of heart, of purpose and 
motive. Many of the indulgences and gratifications and pleas- 
ures of the youthful walks of life are indulged in and enjoyed 
without any impure intentional evil design, but real purity of 
thought and heart, perhaps, is sometimes lacking; that is, that 
individual thoughtfulness and personal inquiry as to why I am 
doing this, and what is the result of it. Our individual example 
and influence among our associates are more wide-reaching, 
perhaps, than we are aware, and we are held responsible for 
this, and therefore we should be diligent and earnest and pure 
in our thoughts and inquiry about the purpose and object of our 
lives. 

When our dear young friend yesterday referred to the 
amusements of the day, it touched a chord in my own heart, 
and stirred up in the storehouse of memory experiences of 
earlier days in relation to the amusements of the day, that I say 
are often indulged in without any impure thought; but the 
question is whether our thoughts are as pure, as earnest, as 
rightly grounded as they ought to be, whether we have stopped 
to think of the purpose and object and result of our example 
and influence. For the purity of these human bodies, our 
physical lives, I believe our loving Father holds us personally 
responsible, lest through the transmitting laws of nature there 
may be bound, as it were, upon the shoulders and lives of the 
coming generation burdens that by little efforts, comparable to 
the lifting of one of our fingers, could be largely prevented. 
And it is the work of prevention we ought to be engaged in— 
helping to make the coming as well as the present generation 
a little better for our having lived in it. We ought to stem 
the tide and current of indulgence in the narcotics of the day 
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and age, which in some particulars I believe is a growing evil. 
We should arrest that growth, and help to bring before the 
world the great and unanswerable evidence that we were some- 
what instrumental in the improvement of human life, as I be- 
lieve that each generation of humanity ought to be better than 
its predecessor. The world ought to be growing better all 
the time, and it is, I believe, though not as rapidly as it might 
be. 

If all professing Christians to-day were careful and diligent 
and earnest and persistent in their efforts toward the purity 
of their own lives, even physically, there would be a better race 
of humanity succeed us; and the boys and girls of to-day, who 
are to be the husbands and the wives and the fathers and the 
mothers, these are they that need an educational influence, so 
that the virtue of social purity may characterize the life, and 
that their children and children’s children may be able to rise up 
and call them blessed for the greater ease and greater freedom 
that they will be privileged to feel from the allurements and 
temptations of human life. If the check-rein of restraint was 
held sufficiently firm by the present generation, the next would 
be the better for it. 

That philanthropy of the human spirit that is characterizing 
the age in which we live is so beautifully and gloriously adapted 
to the world’s needs that whether it be in the individual, the 
social, the family, the political and business world, wherever 
our lots are cast, it ought to be taken with us. That expression 
from this platform yesterday in relation to political life, so beau- 
tifully worded, so truthfully expressed, that we did not need 
to take politics into Quakerism, but Quakerism into politics, 
the place where it is needed, reminds me of what happened in 
one of the western cities. At the close of a religious meeting 
in a church, a young man stood at the door apparently wanting 
to speak, although a stranger. [extended my hand. He said, 
“Beg your pardon, sir, but I understood you to say that we 
ought to take our religion into politics.” Perhaps I might have 
implied that,” I said. “I think it is good enough to take there, 
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but be careful in the mixture; don’t get too much politics in 
religion.” “Oh, thank you, sir.” That is all there was about 
it. The idea had arrested his attention. And so we want 
to arrest the attention of professed Christians to-day every- 
where: that these things, while they are of the world, are for 
us to contend with, and battle with, and regulate, and control. 

I have been more than half persuaded for some time that 
doubtless we might find the spiritual interpretation and appli- 
cation of that wonderful testimony of the Divine Master when 
he said, “Greater things than these shall ye do.” And I believe 
that those things that we have to contend with to-day in the 
world, in the business and political world and in national 
affairs, might perhaps be as severe tests on our religious faith 
and profession as those things that he contended with in his 
day. It should be our object and our profession and our belief 
that it is possible to elevate humanity much more near that 
standard, that holy pattern and example; and Christ summed 
up the very essence of the gospel when he taught and said, 
“Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” That one expression was doctrine enough 
to cover the whole ground of human life. And so we leave it 
for us to think about, and ask that this word purity, and the 
thought and purpose of it, shall sink deep into our hearts, and 
that we may impress it upon the children of our homes, upon 
our neighbors around us in relation to daily affairs, and impress 
it most practically by our own individual actions and characters 
in all those particulars. 

There is one little field and sphere of service that I fear we 
often neglect, and that is, our earnest and fearless protest 
upon these little occasions in our home minglings and our 
contact with the world around us, our earnest protest against 
those things which the conviction of truth in our own hearts 
warrant us in doing. Let us banish that human fear, and so 
love the Lord our God with all our minds that we will not be 
afraid to bear our testimony in favor of purity, truthfulness, 
justice, and honesty. 
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FACTORS WHICH MAKE FOR PURITY—THE HOME. 
EMMA J. BROOMELL. 


Let each one of us call to mind some home which seems to 
him to embody more than ordinarily the elements of perfection : 
unselfishness, which finds pleasure in self-sacrifice; unity of 
feeling and purpose, joined with diversity of interest; over- 
flowing love, which reaches. beyond the home, and covets for 
all God’s children the blessings it enjoys. This, for each of 
us, is the ideal home. We have felt the impress of its strength 
and beauty. Have we fully realized its far-reaching force? 

The home is the vital part, the very heart of human society, 
and only as the heart is healthful and strong, can the body be 
vigorous and active. Upon the home as a foundation-stone 
rests our social order, and to the home we must look for the 
beginnings of all social uplift. 

In considering the factors which make for purity, therefore, 
it is natural that we should first examine this spring, or source, 
for if the waters which flow thence are polluted, the health 
of society must be undermined; if the stream is pure, it will 
carry with it life-giving power. 

The influence which the home exerts in promoting purity of 
life should, it seems to me, be exercised both directly and in- 
directly, the one force supplementing and completing the other. 

An influence which is indirect and subtle in its workings, 
but none the less potent, is the character of the family life. 
Let us suppose, first, that in the family harmony prevails; and 
this is essential, if it is to exert a strong influence and fulfil its 
highest mission; second, that the blessing of work is appreciated 
and each member takes his share of family responsibility, while 
a definiteness of aim enables each to steer a steady, straight- 
forward course; third, that a high plane of thought is con- 
stantly maintained. The question, “What is right?” is the 
touchstone which is applied in making personal decisions as 
well as in forming opinions upon questions of the day. Under 
these conditions there will be fostered an habitual high- 
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mindedness and a sturdy self-respect, incompatible with what 
is debasing or impure. 

When we think of the discord which prevails in many homes, 
the aimlessness of many lives, the low ideals and selfish pur- 
poses which, however well veiled from the public eye, are ex- 
hibited without reserve in the family circle, we cannot wonder 
that boys and girls who grow up under such influences have a 
wavering sense of right and wrong, and are of a weak moral 
fiber which renders them a prey to-those who live by the weak- 
nesses of their fellow-men. 

Here, then, is the first test toapply. Is the home atmosphere 
an atmosphere of self-control, of independent thought, of fear- 
less integrity, of wise activity? These are searching questions ; 
in so far as they can be answered in the affirmative, to that 
degree does the home throw its full weight of influence on the 
side of the highest purity. 

It has been said that the kind of amusements which a person 
enjoys is an index to his true character. This is probably true 
of the man whose character is fixed and whose tastes are 
formed, but it is entirely possible to cultivate in young people 
a desire for more innocent amusements and higher forms of 
enjoyment, and the purity of their lives will be influenced 
thereby. We must never grow so absorbed in business nor so 
much engaged in outside affairs, even though it be philanthropic 
work, that we cannot give careful attention to this phase of 
home life. 

Our effort should be directed especially to providing recrea- 
tions of a suitable kind, thus eliminating, as far as possible, the 
temptation to seek those of a questionable nature. In every 
way possible we should aid and encourage those who are 
seeking to bring simple pleasures and greater opportunities for 
recreation within the reach of the poor. The mother’s benumb- 
ing round of home cares should be varied by some social 
pleasures, and this need the various college and social settle- 
ments in our cities do what they can to meet. For the children 
there are playgrounds, fresh air societies, clubs, and classes; 
but in almost every organization the need for more workers 
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is great, and what has been done is but a drop in the bucket 
of what remains to do. If any one of us counts as his friends 
a family among the poor and has brought to them and taught 
them to enjoy innocent amusements and natural pleasures, he 
may be sure that he has helped to build in that home a barrier 
against impurity. 

Next to innocent amusements, the home should furnish good 
books to read. Friends have always been concerned to ex- 
clude from their homes improper publications. They have 
been watchful and have realized that it is no more safe to asso- 
ciate with a bad book than with a bad companion. Whether 
they have to an equal extent appreciated the valuable influence 
of good literature I am inclined to doubt. It would be gratify- 
ing to hear Friends sometimes exhorted to avail themselves 
of the great opportunities for noble companionship brought 
within their reach, in our day, through the reduction in the 
cost of books. Let us strive in this, as in other things, to 
overcome evil with good. 

We have confined ourselves thus far to what we should 
strive for within the home; but, however beautiful in promise 
the flower of home life may be, however carefully it has been 
tended within the home circle, it cannot bloom and bear fruit 
independent of its surroundings. The neighboring weeds may 
sap its strength. If we selfishly look to our own interests 
merely, while other homes are being undermined by physical 
disease or moral blight, we cannot hope to escape the reaction, 
which in a greater or less degree will mar the lives we had hoped 
to see perfected within our own circle. We must recognize 
the interdependence of all homes, and if the influences within 
our own homes are not to be neutralized or destroyed, we must 
look to the conditions round about, to the temptations which 
are presented, to the public sentiment which exists. We have 
many weapons with which to make the fight, but our hearts must 
go out in an especial manner to the home makers among the 
poor, particularly in our crowded city districts, who carry on 
such an unequal contest with adverse conditions and dangerous 
surroundings; a contest in which many fail and none could 
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succeed but for the great love which fills the parent heart and 
nerves to continued effort in the face of problems which we, even 
with our wider outlook, might hesitate to undertake to solve. 
Those who work among the poor and gain an intimate knowl- 
edge of their lives, find among them homes in which, against 
the greatest odds, simplicity of mind and purity of life have 
been preserved and nobility of character developed; yet these 
must be the exceptions, when the home means two or three 
rooms in a tenement house and the family counts six or eight 
members. How much help the mother needs to enable her to 
maintain the privacy of her family life, to guard against the 
dangers of the street, to preserve modesty and reserve in her 
children. And how dependent upon her success we are if we 
would see our own homes in their fullest measure uphold the 
standard of purity. 

Can we trust solely to the indirect influences of the good 
home, the character of the family life, healthful amusements, 
good literature, and proper surroundings, to preserve its mem- 
bers in purity of mind, heart, and life, and feel that our duty has 
been fully and faithfully discharged? Ithink not. Direct in- 
fluence must be exerted as well. As the chart shows the pilot 
where the channel is broad and deep and safe, and indicates 
the reefs hidden below the surface on which his ship might be 
wrecked, so may the direct instruction in the home help those 
starting out in life to pursue a safe course and avoid the rocks 
on which so many lives have been lost. We cannot afford to 
trust to the perilous security of the sleep-walker, innocent of 
danger, when so much is at stake. It is the right of every boy 
and girl to hear first from loving parental lips the beautiful 
story of the deep things of life, and to gain thus a glimpse into 
the deep well of parental love, whose depths he can never fully 
fathom. Men are wont to gratefully acknowledge that they 
owe their integrity, their honor, to the early influences of home. 
Let them be able to give thanks also for their early lessons in 
purity, learned at a mother’s knee, which have been to them 
a tower of strength, and have fortified them against tempta- 
tion. We aim to establish during the formative period high 
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ideals of honesty, truthfulness, and unselfishness. Let purity 
stand side by side with these cardinal virtues, and let instruc- 
tion on this subject be as definite as on any other, and we might 
soon hope to see a marked change in popular sentiment and a 
great decrease in immorality. 

It has been my aim in presenting these thoughts to emphasize 
the fact, which I believe no one will question, that pre-eminent 
among the factors that make for purity should stand the home. 
To accomplish this the home must approach as nearly as possible 
to the ideal; all its various channels of influence must be kept 
open, all its forces kept in action. Its service should be largely 
positive, the providing what is innocent and uplifting, .culti- 
vating a taste for the beautiful and the good. To do its full 
service for purity, the home must look beyond itself to its sur- 
roundings and must be on the watch for insidious forms of 
evil, which spring up as weeds in an untended garden. 

In its great sincerity of purpose, the home will heartily wel- 
come and avail itself of all co-operative effort of school, of 
press, of church, but from it primarily should radiate the light 
which is to purify the dark places of the earth. 


Chairman JANNEyY: There is no agency at the present time 
that is more powerful in molding public opinion and enlighten- 
ing the mind than the press. Therefore we will have next 
the consideration of the Press in its Relation to Purity. The 
paper, prepared by Caroline R. Hull, will be read by Pauline 
W. Holme, of Baltimore. 


FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR PURITY—THE 
PRESS. 


CAROLINE R. HULL. 


THE press is a great power for distributing intelligence of 
all kinds. It is a vast popular educator in science, the useful 
arts, taste for literature, music, painting, and sculpture, and 
avhatever other interests it attempts to promulgate. 
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The power of the press is exceedingly great, and its oppor- 
tunities for benefiting mankind are immeasurable. The 
friends of humanity would rejoice to see these opportunities 
turned to the greatest advantage, and the public press become 
the chief agent toward a higher civilization and a broader en- 
lightenment of the popular mind and conscience. 

That there is room for a cleaner press will be admitted by 
none more eagerly than by editors of the higher type, who de- 
sire to raise their calling to the honorable rank it should 
occupy. 

The press is often spoken of as the pulpit of the century, and 
this in a measure it is, awakening and elevating the community 
when it fearlessly devotes its efforts to the advancement of the 
highest truths and the promotion of honor, honesty, and civic 
righteousness; but, on the other hand, hindering the progress 
of Christian civilization when it lowers its standard to the 
clamor of the baser elements of society for the sensational, the 
shocking details of crime, or even the demoralizing example of 
those who revel in the miasma of luxurious sins. This de- 
plorable condition of the press often prevails because thus 
papers sell more readily, bringing in a greater revenue. 

Devoted to the highest purposes, it would wield a power sur- 
passing the pulpit, since it carries its message to the homes, 
reaching thousands who never enter a place of public worship, 
and silently influencing the thought and actions of young and 
old, molding public sentiment and directing the moral trend 
of the people. 

Realizing that the press is of such importance in the dis- 
semination of knowledge and that it can be made a powerful 
factor along all lines of purity, and conscious that the great 
tendency of the day is to pamper to the demands for that which 
is not elevating, fourteen years ago the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, in the interests of the home and the pro- 
tection of the young from demoralizing publications, appointed 
a committee of women with the object of devising ways and 
means to aid in the purification of the press. The committee 
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worked for one year in Baltimore, becoming acquainted with 
local conditions, and learning from our own editors the 
reasons for the prevailing tone of the press. They were made 
cognizant of the fact that the most sensational papers, those that 
appeal most violently to passion and credulity, receive enor- 
mous patronage, thus placing a premium upon that which is 
against truth and purity. Discovering this, the committee ex- 
tended their work into other states, sending personal appeals 
to editors of the leading newspapers, urging that detailed re- 
ports of vice and crime, and advertisements of demoralizing 
tendency, be excluded from their columns, and thus, after years 
of assiduous work, their appeals for a clean press have gone 
into the newspaper offices of very many cities, towns, and 
villages throughout the United States. Many courteous re- 
plies have been received, thanking the committee for their in- 
terest, and saying that the public demand for sensational items 
preventing them from eliminating from their pages the ob- 
jectionable publications referred to because of the monetary 
consideration. If this be true, and there is no doubt that it 
is in a great measure, the public appetite is being gratified at 
a serious cost—the expense of moral tone, of intellectual and 
religious standards. 

Receiving from many editors this reason for their continuing 
the publication of that which lowers the moral standard, the 
committee turned their attention to the public mind, and in the 
interests of our youth, they have sent a report of their work 
and an appeal for co-operation to universities, colleges, semi- 
naries, academies, to press associations, to ministerial bodies, 
both Protestant and Catholic; to Christian Endeavor societies, 
both in the United States and Canada; to Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions, and to every woman’s club in America. 
Recently a circular letter has been addressed to many of the 
prominent citizens of Maryland, urging their co-operation in 
bringing about an improvement in the condition of the press, 
one of the most powerful agencies the world has for good or 
evil. Thus, into every avenue into which they could find en- 
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trance they have gone with their earnest appeal for help, and 
they have been cheered by the response received. 

Since the Postmaster-General, during this present year, issued 
his order to postmasters throughout the country to cast out 
of the mail all newspapers containing objectionable advertise- 
ments, a bright light has illumined their way. 

The committee embraces this opportunity to appeal to every 
concerned Friend, or other citizen, fully to realize his responsi- 
bility, and to co-operate in the enforcement of this wise regula- 
tion of the Postmaster-General; also, let an earnest endeavor 
be made to awaken a public sentiment against the demoralizing 
influence of many medical advertisements which pollute the 
pages of many of our most widely circulated papers. Let those 
who find advertisements or reports of a demoralizing tendency, 
clip them from the papers and send them to the editors, with 
kind but earnest words of disapproval, calling attention to the 
dangerous influence upon the young. This plan has been 
pursued by some of the members of the committee with good 
results. 

Reform is coming. The committee are strengthened in this 
belief by their confidence in the fatherhood and the motherhood 
of the country, who, meeting together to discuss subjects of 
vital importance in the progress of humanity, are aiding by 
their concerted efforts. Let eternal vigilance and unwavering 
faithfulness to duty be the watchwords of the hour, and while 
we realize that heedlessly to proclaim crime in detail is to be 
a leader along criminal lines, and that for debasing journals 
to prosper in the dissemination of baleful influences, is 
fraught with greater danger to the nation than the loss of 
battleships, let us earnestly combine our efforts to create a 
demand for a pure and fearless press, a leader in the dissemina- 
tion of helpful knowledge, a powerful factor in the promotion 
of purity throughout the length and breadth of the land, ever 
reflecting the views of the noblest, going in advance and blazing 
the way to a higher and broader and nobler civilization. 

Then, and not till then, will the Friends’ Press Association 
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have attained the object of its most earnest efforts, and, in the 
words of the poet Cowper, be able to say: 


How shall I speak thee or thy power, 

Thou God of our idolatry, the Press? 

By thee religion, liberty, and laws 

Exert their influence and advance their cause. 


Chairman JANNEY: Turning now to the school as a factor 
in purity, we will call upon one who is a teacher of a school 
himself—Edward C. Wilson, of Baltimore. 


FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR PURITY—THE 
SCHOOL. 


EDWARD C. WILSON. 


“The safety of a land depends upon its inner life, and no 
single virtue is so essential to civic soundness as purity.” 


CLEANLINESS AND BEAUTY. 


In these few minutes we shall direct attention to the school as 
a factor in the development and fostering of purity. Let us 
first look at the fundamental considerations of cleanliness and 
beauty. I believe that successful discipline of the highest 
order is impossible in an untidy or an unclean building. Purity 
is so much a matter of self-discipline that one seems justified 
in saying that it is unfair to expect it amid surroundings that 
constantly invite to departures from rectitude. 

Far too little attention has been given to those portions of 
school properties where boys and girls are allowed to congregate 
without supervision. A single suggestive drawing, or word, 
allowed to remain on woodwork or plaster may cause a complete 
defacement in an incredibly short time. To be sure, the most 
effective influence tending to prevent such defacement is the 
public spirit, the tone of the school; but this tone in turn is 
created not alone by the direct personal influence of clean- 
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minded teachers but more largely than is generally supposed! 
by the cleanliness of buildings and equipment. 

In school, child life is concentrated. Devoted attention must,. 
therefore, be given to procuring and maintaining ideal sur- 
roundings. Much energy frequently put into hair-splitting 
arguments on curriculum would be better employed in 
securing a scrub woman, a carpenter, and a painter. We seek 
to ascertain the relative influence of literature and history upon 
the future of the child, forgetting that a single indecent draw- 
ing or scribbled phrase on the back fence has passed into the 
moral make-up of every child that has seen it. 

The mere mechanical side of school life must receive more 
attention. Sacrifices have frequently been made in order to 
secure an additional teacher when efficient and increased janitor 
service was more needed. It may seem that too much stress. 
is being put on this portion of the school’s work. But those 
who have taught know that not enough has been said. 
Mothers and fathers know it. The child that astounds its 
mother with a quotation from the alley fence wakens the fear 
and determination of that mother far more than a dozen papers 
of this sort can. 

As lights and cleanliness increased in the streets of London, 
in just that ratio did crime and general immorality disappear. 
What has been true of the men and women of London is only 
more potent with the susceptible child life of our schools. 


ATHLETICS. 


There is no greater single influence now being applied among 
boys and young men than athletics. It is impossible to pro- 
cure statistics that would show with any accuracy the effect 
athletic exercises and games have had upon the morality of 
young men. If you would obtain reliable information on this 
subject go to the teachers who are old enough to have witnessed 
the introduction of modern athletics. Such teachers will testify 
not only that bodily health and, therefore, the individual purity 
of the boy have increased practically in direct proportion to the 
introduction of clean athletic contests, but that the petty dis- 
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cipline of the past has become largely unnecessary, owing to 
the healthful body fatigue that dispels sensuality and the rest- 
lessness that results in petty disorder. 

A mere glance back over that hazardous period of life, from 
twelve to twenty-five years of age, will serve to recall the fact 
that constant employment of mind and body in work and play 
was the surest preventive of immoral thoughts, conversation, 
and acts. There is no morbid longing in the body and mind 
that crave food and sleep after exercise. The most dangerous 
man is the idle man. The most trying temptations of boys and 
girls come upon them in periods when there seems to be 
nothing to do. 

One of the chief duties of the modern school is to provide 
constant employment during school-hours. The mind must 
be rested—not by inactivity—but by change of employment. 
The most agreeable change is found in physical exercise. Here 
we have the excuse and justification, if such may be needed, for 
the existence of athletics. 

If consideration of health and bodily strength were wholly 
left out of the question, the increased purity of thought and 
conversation of our boys and girls would pay a hundred times 
over for all the concern and worry that athletics may have 
caused our teachers, school boards, and parents. When certain 
school athletic associations have—wholly independent of the 
school authorities—expelled from their organization boys who 
persisted in smoking, or the use of obscene language, it is time 
for the skeptic who sees no good in athletics to take his hands 
out of his pockets and set them to work to correct the petty 
irregularities that have become mountainous to his distorted 
imagination. 

After fourteen years’ experience as a student in school and 
college, and thirteen years as a teacher, I have yet to see a school 
that has too much athletics. I have seen schools and several 
of them where athletics were not properly guarded and directed. 
But better organization is rapidly doing away with these ex- 
ceptional cases. It is not always easy to bring about that clean 
rivalry that practices “sport for sport’s sake.” Care must be 
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taken to impress boys and girls that to win is not the end 
in any contest. If you win you must win honorably. Your 
play must taboo tricks. The moral force of well directed 
athletics has never been overestimated. It is only necessary for 
each school to give the same thought to this branch of its work 
that it gives to history, science, mathematics, etc., to quickly 
and effectually correct the abuses that exist, and make this the 
greatest force for purity that it has ever been the privilege of 
the school to wield. 
CO-EDUCATION. 

Friends have always held that any separation of the sexes 
during a portion of the school life was artificial and, therefore,, 
unwholesome. Practically all arguments we have ever heard 
advanced against the practice have dealt with the influence of 
one sex upon the other in relation to womanliness and manli- 
ness. Here we have a long story and one not to be taken up at 
this time, as it is a theme by itself. I do desire to say, how- 
ever, without wishing to advertise our institutions of learning 
in a cheap way, that our schools have never been found wanting 
in this regard. Friends were the pioneers in this field, have 
consistently worked out their convictions, and have never called 
down upon their schools criticism in this regard. Surely this 
record is more powerful than all arguments. Surely the dis- 
interested conviction of the Friends that the plan has proved 
correct and effective in producing womanly women and manly 
men, in the way that nature apparently intended, is forceful. 


TEACHING PURITY. 


I am well aware that our most adanced advocates of purity 
teaching—referring to the narrower meaning of the term— 
in the schools would have us incorporate it in the work in 
physiology. I believe this to be the right course eventually. 
I have not seen it well done, as yet. We must put some more 
thought on the lessons. Itisnew. We want to be understood. 
Many parents are successfully doing this teaching. The 
teacher may do it by the exercise of tact and frankness. He 
would do well to take a few boys at a time—perhaps very few. 
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A woman who has the full sympathy and confidence of the girls 
is the proper medium for this instruction among the girls of the 
school. One “plain talk” each year is scarcely enough, unless 
supplemented by talks to those who seem to need them. We 
are here treading most delicate ground. 


PRAISE OF RIGHT DOING. 


The emulation and praise of purity, manliness, personal 
bravery, are far more effective than the citation of horrible 
examples of depravity resulting from the reverse of these 
virtues. The approval of minor exhibitions of the higher traits 
in children will do more to uplift the whole tone of the school 
than will repeated criticisms that frequently degenerate into 
harangues before the whole class or school. Seek to call out 
co-operation rather than the attitude of defence. 

Children are such ardent hero worshipers that the descrip- 
tion of acts of bravery, unselfishness, or purity, will almost 
surely be effective in establishing higher individual standards. 
Opening exercises, classes in literature, history, science, serve 
as excellent fields for such sowing. As a crowning effort in 
this direction, I believe the individual talk with boys and girls 
who crave approval of their spasmodic attempts at rectitude 
will almost always serve to improve and frequently to revo- 
lutionize. 

Mix with this a liberal portion of toleration. We all err. 
Our most respected men sometimes seriously depart from 
purity. Keep the confidence of children by attempting to see 
‘their point of view, by entering heartily into their play, into 
their ambitions, and oftentimes into what may appear to be 
absurdities. Lack of toleration, of sympathy, closes all the 
gates of approach to that citadel of the heart within whose walls 
is accumulating that supply of energy that makes either for 
right or wrong. 


REFORMATION OR EXPULSION. 


In a series of student essays on school government received 
during the past winter, the feeling was universally expressed 
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that it is usually better to retain an erring or indolent student 
in the hope of reforming him, than to dismiss him, for fear that 
others might be contaminated. Iam willing to agree with this 
decision except in the case of a boy or girl morally depraved. 
In such a case the chance for general contamination is greater 
than for individual reformation. We here arrive at one clue 
to what Friends mean by guarded education. We can never 
hope to keep our children free from temptation, but we can 
make the healthful influences so strong that the chances for 
departure will be slight. We can make the man within the 
man so powerful that he throws off the impure thought or 
suggestion as naturally as the healthy body casts aside the 
germs of the less malignant diseases. 

In B. S. Steadwell’s citation, in a recent number of The 
Light, of certain revolting examples of immorality among boys 
and girls of school age and supposedly under school influence, 
one was unavoidably forced to the conclusion that the teachers 
in that school could not have been in close sympathetic touch 
with their students, or such things could not have happened. 


THE TEACHER. 


After all has been said, we naturally turn to the teacher. 
Is he or she selected wholly because of scholastic attainment? 
If so, the system is wrong. At home the child emulates the 
parents; at school, the teacher. Parents and teachers, to in- 
spire respect must be respectable and respectful, to inspire 
honesty must be strictly honest, to call out love must exhibit it; 
if they would promote purity their acts and words must give ' 
forth no uncertain impression of the ground on which they 
stand. Friends insist that the men who teach in their schools 
should not smoke, because those schools do not allow their 
pupils to do so. Any other course would be plainly contra- 
dictory and, therefore, false and unsafe. The force of example 
is so potent that all who would mold child thought must be 
above reproach. 

Connected very closely with this is the appearance and man- 
ner of the teacher. Nowhere is care and neatness more ap- 
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‘preciated than in school—nowhere is its influence so great. 
‘The teacher is constantly before the school. If she is negligent 
‘in the smallest particular, that negelct is regretted by her pupils. 
It is too often imitated. A teacher may repeat the instruction 
for correct position in standing and sitting without avail if she 
does not practice what she preaches. 

Let us bear in mind that we are dealing with that portion 
near the foundation—the parents do far more than does the 
‘school in laying the real foundation—and the gravity of our 
‘study is apparent. We are striving to so mold plastic youth 
that in maturity and old age the blessings of early rectitude 
may be enjoyed. 

We have narrowed the term “purity” too much. I would 
tefer to “those great qualities of the soul of man: faith, hope, 
‘and love, which God wants every life to possess.” 

The young man or young woman who is pure through fear 
of the law or the judgment of associates is not pure in heart. 

“As a man thinketh so is he,” and “Blessed are the pure in 
heart.” 

“The safety of a land depends upon its inner life, and no 
‘single virtue is so essential to civic soundness as purity.” Let 
us hope that the new civilization has in it saving qualities— 
qualities that will insure its continuance. Qualities in the indi- 
vidual man and woman that will strengthen them to withstand 
the ravages that have always followed upon the heels of 
“prosperity. 


FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR PURITY—THE 
CHURCH. 


MARY TRAVILLA. 


As a part of the preparation for this brief paper, I have 
interviewed a number of ministers of other denominations, and 
Catholic priests, in order to speak more intelligently concerning 
my topic: “The church as a factor, showing what it does and 
avhat it might do for purity.” When I was in St. Louis in the 
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early summer, and in an interview with a liberal Episcopalian 
clergyman, he suggested that I call upon Charles Crittendon, 
the founder of the Florence Crittendon Missions. I found him 
and his assistants stationed in St. Louis for purity work at the 
Exposition. They were aware that the enemies of purity 
through the white slave traffic hoped to reach a rich harvest at 
the fair. Mr. Crittendon gave me, in a sane and intelligent 
manner, facts and figures that were hard to believe concerning 
the horrible traffic in girlhood; and while his work brought him 
into contact with these conditions, it has not made him pessi- 
mistic concerning the great wrongs that are to be righted; be- 
cause he believes that God is working through human instru- 
mentalities, and the causes that lead to these social diseases are 
being studied as never before. A young mother, who accom- 
panied me, said: “I did not dream such awful things exist in 
our land, and may God help me to teach my young children, at 
the right time and in the right way, the sacred truths concern- 
ing their being, and the relation they bear to the other sex.” 

Mr. Crittendon said: “Madam, I am glad to hear you speak 
these words, for, when fathers and mothers realize the im- 
portance of giving instruction to their children; and that purity 
through knowledge, and not innocence through ignorance, is 
the command of to-day, then they have laid a foundation for 
true character-building.” 

It is worthy of note that the National Florence Crittendon 
Mission held its twenty-first annual conference at Washing- 
ton, and that many of the clergy of that city generously gave 
their pulpits to be filled by delegates to the conference Sun- 
day morning and evening, and a reception to delegates was 
held at the White House. President Roosevelt thus commends 
their work: “I wish you all possible success. I have long felt 
that there were peculiar claims for philanthropic work on behalf 
of the very people whom you are striving to aid. Under our 
social system they pay so heavy a penalty for wrong-doing, and 
the road to rehabilitation is, made so difficult that I can con- 
ceive of no more worthy work than that of institutions such as 
the one under your management.” 
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The Right Rev. Daniel J. Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri, writes 
of the work that Mr. Crittendon is doing at the Exposition: 
“From all I have seen and heard of this Florence Crittendon 
Mission, I have great confidence in it, so I shall be glad to 
co-operate with you in every way I can.” 

In my calls upon the ministers, the testimony they have given 
me concerning the work their churches are doing for purity 
has been a varied one. A minister of large experience led 
me to believe that there is no specific ruling in their book of 
discipline in reference to purity, but the tone of its teaching 
demands the eradication of the impure. It is implied without 
a statement that any impurity is inharmonious with any phase 
of Christianity. To some of us who feel that more direct 
teaching is needed, these words are not satisfactory. 

A Presbyterian clergyman states that the work in his church, 
as far as he knows, is through indirect channels ; the temperance 
society has a department of purity, and in the Sabbath school 
lessons are adapted to meet the childish minds concerning the 
pure in heart. He feels, however, no liberty to give any direct 
teaching upon purity from the pulpit, but he does advise the 
parents to give instruction in the home. In his frankness, he 
gave me to understand that he was not sure just how he would 
present the subject to his own children, but had given them 
helpful books to read. 

How vividly I recall the visit I made to a young Presbyterian 
minister. I had journeyed a number of miles to talk with him, 
as I had heard of the work he has done for purity, and of the 
influence he has over the youth in the neighborhood, entering 
into their work and play. The superintendent of the public 
schools solicited his aid in helping him overcome some of the 
unwholesome conditions that prevail in his school. He is co- 
operating with a physician who is interested in the positive 
side of this movement, and who is preparing a course of lectures 
with lantern slides. He told me he had spoken fifty times or 
more, right from the pulpit, concerning the forces that make for 
purity. He further stated that he knows the young people 
are interested in these sermons, for after the service is over 
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they often come to him with outstretched hands and tell him 
how he has helped them. 

Some of the deacons and elders think it very unwise for him 
to speak on the subject, but he feels that he must be true to 
his convictions; furthermore, the youth need to be taught how 
to be pure, how to control their thoughts so that the imagina- 
tion will not be filled with impure pictures. “As a man 
thinketh, so he is.” He also said that he would do all in his 
power to present the sacredness and beauty of the marriage re- 
lation and to discourage all impure stories that men too often 
indulge in. He gave me to understand that he himself has a 
strong nature, but believes that such passions have their rightful 
place when under self-mastery. 

In my interview with the rector of the Episcopal Church, a 
man of culture and high degree of intelligence upon this sub- 
ject, I found him conservative. He did not believe in any 
direct preaching from the pulpit, only as it is included in the 
virtues that go to make up the religious life. He feels that if 
children are surrounded by Christian influences in the home that 
this will shield them from impurity. He told me of the good 
work that is indirectly carried on in their church through the 
societies, mentioning the Iron Cross and the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, and also one for women. 

This interview with the Baptist minister comes freshly before 
me. I had been advised not to call upon him, as he was sup- 
posed to have no sympathy with reform movements. I found 
him greatly interested in purity, and he told me when large 
numbers of young people were present, he rarely let the oppor- 
tunity pass without touching upon some phase of this work, and 
if the sermon he had prepared did not suit the occasion he 
would lay it by and speak as the Spirit seemed to direct him. 

Side by side with this interview comes the memory of the 
interest that the Catholic priest took in my visit. In no un- 
certain language did he tell me that his church, directly and 
indirectly, is doing what it can for purity. He felt false 
modesty should be removed and plain words be spoken. No 
doubt we would not agree with all their methods of instruction, 
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but it is evident that this church is not lax in her duty toward 
this reform. 

We are grateful that the history of our Society records that 
Friends have ever been to the front in reform movements, and 
we have heard this morning in the treatment of this profoundly 
important social problem that we, as a Society, work in various 
channels for the intelligent advancement of this cause. Purity 
meetings are held under the care of a committee on philan- 
thropic labor. 

It is encouraging to note during our Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting that so many of the social purity philanthropists’ leaflets 
are in demand. Occasionally can be heard from our galleries 
and from the body of the house strong, earnest utterances in 
behalf of a thoughtful consideration of the factors that make 
for purity. 

These interviews have shown me that the attitude of the 
church toward the purity movement is very much in line with 
the experiences of our own household of faith. While many 
Friends have done and are doing a noble, unselfish work, others 
have stood aloof in thought and spirit, and have felt no liberty 
to give sympathy or encouragement to its exponents. 

Anna Rice Powell says: ‘No thoughtful student of this 
movement can fail to see how it is forcing itself upon the con- 
sideration of those who have heretofore ignored it altogether.” 

If this brief statement of what some of the churches are 
doing for purity has aroused a desire to know more of their 
work, then the purpose of this paper is not in vain. 

Now I come to the second part of my topic, “What the Church 
might do for Purity,” and these suggestive words I quote from 
a social purity leaflet: “Is there any difficulty in a clergyman 
forming a White Cross branch in connection with his own 
congregation? What difficulty is there in giving an address 
three or four times a year to the White Cross members and 
others who will meet with them on a Sunday afternoon or after 
evening service, with such a range of subjects as the Incarna- 
tion, marriage, the duties of fatherhood, the older brother in 
relation to the younger, purity as the guard of manhood, the 
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use of athletics, bodily exercise, purity in relation to the state, 
national decay and its causes, Jewish laws of marriage, over- 
population and the remedy, over-crowding, woman’s wage?” 

But if these practical and easy suggestions find no favor, if 
these simple “next steps” are not taken, if the White Cross is 
rejected, then suffer me to turn round and ask the clergy and 
earnest laity how they propose to meet an evil which, unmet, 
destroys both Church and nation. 

Suffer me to quote here the words of one who has been a 
leader for twenty years in this warfare: “Look a little further 
and you will see a system of impurity and cruelty organized 
to the last degree, with all the characteristics of a great social 
and political force; it has its funds, its limited liability com- 
panies, its prizes, its well-known markets, its clubs, its inter- 
national correspondence and machinery, its travelers, and every- 
thing that might belong to an organization that had for its 
aim some social, political, and international object for good.” 

It seems to me one practical way of bearing a share of 
this important work is, first of all, that every Friend here might 
when he or she returns home, give some account of this session 
of the Conference. If those who constitute the body of our 
meetings become receptive and take up the intelligent study 
of these problems, the soil is made ready for the seed-sowing 
that may come through public expression. I was at a meet- 
‘ing one First-day morning when a minister addressed us upon 
purity, manifesting unusual freedom. Later in the week some 
of the young men who had been present stated that they would 
attend the meeting more frequently if they could hear such 
practical sermons. ‘This testimony explained to me why the 
minister felt such liberty, because her words were sinking into 
the minds and hearts ready for them. 

Our First-day school teachers might devote one day in the 
year to purity, and in the preparation of our general exercises 
might give purity a place by the side of temperance. I recog- 
nize in the treatment of this delicate subject, and particularly 
before young and undeveloped minds, a special qualification is 
needed. 
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A mother and an experienced worker says: “If the in- 
formation incites to evil it is because of its manner of pres- 
entation.” I always like to remember, too, these words of our 
honored Josephine E. Butler : “God gave me a purified language 
when addressing meetings on this subject, or when in con- 
versation.” 

In a recent visit I made to the Rosine Home in Philadelphia, 
I was impressed with the grand work it is doing. A Friend 
has given more than fifty years of her time and strength to this 
rescue home, and for many years she had the support and 
sympathy of her husband in this work. She hopes the day 
will come when a larger number of Friends will embrace this 
opportunity to serve in the cause of purity. 

I again quote from Anna Rice Powell: “Let us, by all 
means, multiply our rescue homes, opening doors of hope for 
the sinning woman, bearing for her a message, ‘O, wronged 
and scarred, and stained with ill, behold, thou art a woman 
still’; but there has been too little work Gone for fallen 1 men, 
we he: plead for justice as well as mercy.” 

Summing up in a few words, we find there is encouragement 
concerning the work that the Church is doing for purity. If 
the workers feel the progress is slow, let them take this back- 
ward glance: we read that Rev. George Butler, of England, 
at the Church Congress in Nottingham, in 1871, read, or 
attempted to read, a carefully and discreetly written paper 
on “The Moral Duty of the Church in Reference to Social 
Questions.” Public opinion was not then so enlightened on 
this painful topic as it is now; the canon had scarcely begun 
to read when he was literally howled down in that assemblage 
of professed Christians, and he was ultimately obliged to desist. 
Not many years ago, in a Friends’ meeting, one of the leaders 
simply mentioned the word “purity” and some of the prominent 
Friends left the house. 

But by and through the faithfulness of these dedicated souls 
to great principles we enjoy to-day the freedom of this occasion. 
While some of the ministers that were interviewed felt no 
' liberty to speak from the pulpit, yet the acknowledged social 
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vice is one of the crying evils of to-day. Therefore, may we 
not hope that the future will reveal a stronger light turned on 
from the pulpit, because the “‘silence of the centuries is broken.”’ 
May the Church hearken unto these words, “Speak unto the 
people that they go forward.” 


ELIZABETH Lioyp: I have greatly enjoyed the presentation 
of this subject this morning. I have one thought that I wish 
to offer in connection therewith, and that is, that when we hold 
public meetings on the subject of purity, we shall make them 
meetings for the teaching of purity, and not for the revelation 
of impurity. Ihave frequently been present in meetings where 
there was quite a number of children, and the speaker has talked 
to the parents about the danger to children from certain kinds 
of books and pictures, which many children in that audience 
did not know existed until they were thus warned against them, 
and until their curiosity was aroused to know what those bad 
things were. It may be advisable when only parents are gath- 
ered together to warn them of these things, but by all means 
let us strive to teach purity to our children by holding up before 
them the things that are pure. I count it one of my greatest 
blessings that I grew almost to full womanhood before I knew 
that such things as obscene books and obscene pictures existed, 
or that people with any pretense at all to morality indulged 
in conversation that was objectionable in this way; and if all 
our children can grow up in such an atmosphere of purity as 
this, it will be to them a great benediction. 


Mary R. Livesey: And I, too, have this thought in regard 
to the home. Of the mothers I would implore that their best 
influence be given towards living a life of purity themselves, 
and imparting it to their children. I know, and many of the 
rest of you, I feel sure, know the boys whose fathers may not 
be entirely free from the use of tobacco, or some other im- 
purity, and yet through the influence of a tender, loving mother 
those boys may be brought to manhood without a stain on their 
character. I feel sure of this. Of course, the co-operation of 
the father is very necessary, but there are cases when the 
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mother can keep the boys so close to her that their characters 
will be unimpeachable. 


ELISABETH STOVER: I would like to say a word to those in 
the region of country schools, where the need is just as great, 
possibly even greater. As was suggested by our friend, Clark- 
son Wilson, idleness tends toward impurity. Many children 
in the country have a great deal of idle time on their hands if 
they are at school, and in the various hours of the day it would 
be very profitably employed in athletics. They should be en- 
couraged to form athletic associations, and to take an interest 
in athletics. 


EpitH SHaw: I have investigated the question of diet, and 
I think it has a great deal to do with the question of purity. 


ExLLwoop Roserts: It is a part of the priceless heritage 
that we enjoy as members of the Society of Friends that it has 
always stood for virtue. It has not run into asceticism. Other 
religious orders have done that, and we have had monkery and 
nunnery, and celibacy for the priesthood, and all that sort of 
thing. The Society of Friends has kept the golden mean, and 
that is what we want to enforce now; and I would earnestly 
entreat parents, not only fathers but mothers, to see to it that 
nothing impure comes into the household; that no impure talk 
under the guise of jokes is indulged in—there is where it creeps 
in sometimes. Keep your boys and girls pure from the be- 
ginning. 

Henry W. Wixzur: The point that I wish to emphasize is 
that we shall never develop the kind of manhood and woman- 
hood we want in order to build the kind of civilization we want, 
until we establish it as a rule that the father of a family should 
be as tender and decent and delicate as the mother; that the 
two sexes should be brought up with equal delicacy and equal 
decency; we will never be able to have a clean womanhood 
until we have a clean manhood; and we will never be able to 
bring our girls up in purity and peace until our boys are taught 
the same road. Under the providence of God and the law of 
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nature, the two sexes will rise or fall together ; and the point is 
to keep them clean, rising together. I think that the whole test 
of the matter comes there. And lastly, by way of encourage- 
ment, as a matter of testimony based somewhat on observation : 
I am of the opinion that the youth of to-day, the boys and girls 
of sixteen and seventeen, are better guarded, better instructed, 
and cleaner than the boys and girls were when I wasa boy. I 
am glad to be able to say it; but there is vast room for improve- 
ment, and it is possible that the best way for some of us to 
prove it is to teach, in season and out of season, the common 
dignity and divinity of our common humanity, including our 
bodies; not to specify too much regarding special organs, but 
to teach our boys and girls that every organ of the body is 
divine, made for divine ends and purposes, to be used for divine 
ends and purposes. If you can once imbue them with that 
thought, the whole purity question is settled. 


Mary WI: teEts: I would like to say that Aaron M. Powell, 
one of the Friends, was the founder of this movement for 
purity. 


Chairman JANNEy: I am glad to state that our friend, Aaron 
M. Powell, who passed away from us several years ago, was 
really the originator of the purity movement in this country. 
He was assisted by Josephine E. Butler, who was the leader 
of the movement in England, and coming to this country he 
and his good wife were both touched by the needs of those who 
were the victims of wrong and error and vice, and he gave the 
whole of his life, as his wife did also, to this cause. 


Mary WILLtETs: It is the thought to raise a memorial to 
his memory. 


Chairman JANNEY: It has arisen in the minds of a number 
of those who have been associated with those two dear friends 
that there might be established in some way a memorial to the 
memory of Aaron M. Powell. Just the form that that shall 
take has not been decided on—probably the establishment of 
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a lectureship at Swarthmore College, or some other appropriate 
place. If it is in the heart of any one who may be here, or 
others, to assist financially in this work, it would be very, very 
helpful. The lectureship would be on a topic of this kind— 
something related to purity. 

In closing this discussion this morning, I wish to say that 
no subject that could claim our attention, I believe, is more 
important than this. We seek, however, remedies, and in seek- 
ing remedies, unless we are very careful, unless we have studied 
the subject thoroughly, we are apt to take up the wrong 
remedy ; and in a word I would say that all attempts to regulate 
this form of vice by law have proven to be wrong—wrong in 
principle and ineffective in application—and should be discour- 
aged by every one. In place of that, the thought now is that 
we shall teach purity to the young; teach it in the home, teach 
it through the press, teach it in the school. That is a new 
thought, comparatively new—that we should teach purity in 
our schools. But here is laid the foundation of character, in 
the home and in the schools, and here is evidently the point 
where we must teach purity if we are to build it into the char- 
acter, and save our boys and girls from the loss of character, 
from the terrible results of evil which may fall, and will fall 
if they are uninstructed, unwarned. 

We will now pass from this department of our subject, and 
receive the address which was placed last on the programme, 
not because it was least in importance, however, by any means; 
and we will be very glad at this time to hear an address from 
Prof. Adam Shortt, of Kingston, Ontario. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN SPIRITUAL AND SOCIAL LIFE.* 
ADAM SHORTT. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends, I am well aware that the subject 
on which I am to address you this morning is one of consid- 
erable complexity, and also one of very great range. I am 
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also aware that it comes at the close of your series of meetings, 
and at the close of a rather long day’s programme to-day. 
Consequently I shall endeavor to somewhat condense the ad- 
dress which I had expected to deliver in a separate session. 
I am aided in that by the address which was given last evening, 
and which I very greatly enjoyed. Like Professor McCurdy, 
I have almost unbounded faith and confidence in the efficiency 
of presenting any problem dealing with a great social and 
political question, from the historical point of view. 1 cannot 
understand how any question can be adequately understood, 
or any of our modern problems adequately faced, without trac- 
ing the growth of the principle, the phases of development of 
the idea, and thus getting at the groundwork of their upbuild- 
ing, the conditions which surround them at the present, and 
the promise and direction for the future. Now, this question 
of individuality, and its growing importance nowadays and 
for the future of our modern life, can only be adequately un- 
derstood when we see the conditions through which man has 
passed in the remote ages, as well as in the nearer and the pre- 
ceding centuries. Professor McCurdy last night referred to 
some of the early conditions, the spiritual attitude, the great 
social attitude of men towards certain problems, and especially 
in the problems of war and of peace. I am approaching the 
subject from a somewhat different side, but it is the same 
subject, the same conclusion which I wish to present. 

We note that in the early condition of society man does not 
indicate any strong personal consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility; in fact, we may say that in early society there is 
no concrete evidence of what we now understand by personal, 
individual moral responsibility ; and that, I think, you will find 
presented in the sacred writings of all nations as well as in the 
sagas and stories that relate to purely human affairs. In the 
Old Testament you will note that in its elder characters, in 
the presentation of the stories—the fascinating stories, many 
of them—of the lives of the patriarchs, there is really no modern 
point of view on the side of moral responsibility. There is 
simply the consciousness of a tribal or social responsibility. A 
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man is not anywhere an individual; he is simply the member 
of a group, and as the member of a group he takes on the color 
and quality and everything of that group. The power of life 
and death, the demand that man should sacrifice himself for 
the interests of his group, all these things are to be understood 
from that’ point of view. If, then, we realize that fully—and 
it is a point on which one would like to dwell, really, because 
it is one that is so seldom realized nowadays—we shall see 
that the long transition from that time to the present is one 
in which there is growing gradually a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility ; and to-day the hope of the present, and the un- 
bounded prospect of the future, centers, I think, in the still 
further development of that consciousness of personal, indi- 
vidual control, and the making of the individual the center of 
all further progress. That is the point now that I wish to 
emphasize by pointing out some peculiar relations in which it 
stands to-day. And just a word to touch, as it were, the tips 
of the mountain peaks as we come down from that primitive 
condition to the present. As Professor McCurdy pointed out, 
you see a totally different point of view emerging when you 
come to the great prophets as compared with the earlier 
patriarchs. Then you begin to see emerging the consciousness 
of righteousness, a new view of the Almighty. He is no longer 
a merely tribal God, a God who has merely all the human char- 
acteristics, and particularly the characteristic of seeking ven- 
geance, of leading the hosts of those who follow Him, as it were, 
and thus expressing the human and tribal leadership of a section 
of people. No, now you come to a new idea—that God is a 
spirit; that God is the God of righteousness; that he demands 
that the people should worship Him in spirit and in truth; that 
they should not attach so much importance to mere sacrifices, 
to the outward and formal series of events and purposes con- 
nected with worship, but that they would worship Him from 
the heart; that they should be pure in mind; that they should 
be conscious in themselves of their responsibilities, and operate 
in that way. Now, the culmination of that, of course, in the 
Jewish mind, was the coming of Christ. There for the first 
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time you have the presentation of the pure individual conscious- 
ness of responsibility. Christ taught man the universal point 
of view in morality. He laid the foundation for the first time 
of that which is capable of becoming the last word, the last 
form of human society; and that is why the teaching of Christ 
never grows old; that is why His message is as fresh, as adapt- 
able to-day as it was when He delivered it. And yet between 
His time and our own many Christian churches have grown 
old; many Christian groups have gone back; many Christian 
performances have ‘become impossible; and to-day many of 
them are dragging along, indeed it must be said, I think, behind 
the times. Not so the teaching of Christ. At the same time 
or nearly the same time there was a development among the 
Greeks, the Stoical discovery of individual responsibility ; and 
it, too, had many of the characteristics of Christianity. It 
centered responsibility in the individual. It curtailed the un- 
bounded avarice and search for dominion and glory in the 
world at large, but it universalized humanity. It lacked, how- 
ever, the deep, sympathetic touch of Christianity. There is 
where the Christian doctrine transcends all other discoveries 
of what might be called the cosmopolitan or universal point 
of view. It touched the core of humanity in that respect as 
in the other. 

When we follow the world down through the middle ages, 
we see Christianity expressing itself in this large form; we find 
in its peculiar teaching the reason, indeed, if no other existed, 
for the suspicion which fell upon the Christians in the Roman 
empire. They seemed to be unpatriotic; and all pure Chris- 
tians, down to quite recent times, and even to-day, must appear 
to the superficial mind, and to the common standards of patriot- 
ism, unpatriotic. Why? Because the Christian refuses, as 
his Master refused, as all men who take the Christian point of 
view must refuse, I think, to find in his own nation the last 
word of humanity; he refuses to see in his nation the last ex- 
pression of obligation, of responsibility, and so on. He is pre- 
pared to recognize that the men of other nations are as good, 
or may be as good—are at least as open to his sympathy and 
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his association—as the people of his own nation. Now, when 
you state that, you seem at first sight to deny the existence or 
importance of patriotism. What I wish to bring out more 
particularly this morning is that individuality is not only the 
basis of personal responsibility, and therefore the foundation 
of all moral principles, but that it is the essential feature of 
the truest and highest patriotism; that it is the essential feature 
of loyalty to one’s family, of loyalty to one’s self; of loyalty to 
one’s civic center, his city, his town, his country, his province, 
to humanity. And the more fully this consciousness of indi- 
viduality is realized, and the importance and range of it, the 
more perfect will be our devotion not only to those who are 
immediately dependent upon us, but to those who are less im- 
mediately dependent on us. Now, this problem of the relation 
of the individual to society has been the great problem with 
which mankind has struggled all the way from Greek and 
Christian civilization down to our own day. The great point 
is, How are we to reconcile personal individual ambition and 
interest and development with the general social development ? 
How can a man be centered in himself, and also an imperialist, 
a nationalist, or anything of that kind? The mistakes which 
have usually been made in the effort to settle it have been the 
emphasis one has had apart from the other. The demand has 
been alternately made that a man must either give himself up 
wholly to the interests of society, and recognize those as para- 
mount to all others, or that he must follow simply his own 
individual interests, and hope that by following these he will 
be a social being. These are equal extremes; they are com- 
petitors to-day; they have always been competitors; and the 
alternative which usually presents itself is this, that in one 
theory the individual is left without any resource against the 
state, and in the other the state is left without any claim upon 
the individual. Thus, in the theory of Hobbes and many like- 
minded the state was absolute. The individual, in order to 
become a citizen, had to give up the whole of his individuality ; 
had to put himself, as it were, into commission; had to write 
out a power of attorney for his own sovereign to act for him 
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in every possible case. Those connected with the Declaration 
of American Independence and the French Revolution, on the 
other hand, took the other side—that the state had no hold 
on the individual except as the individual admits it. The 
individual must always agree before anything can be done; 
and the consequence would be that any sprightly individual 
who cared to stand up and say that he denied the right of the 
state to speak for him on this, that, and the other subject could 
frustrate the powers of the state. These are the two extremes 
that have been fighting, and are fighting to-day—the anarchist 
and the socialist; the imperialist and the Little Englander or 
the Little Nationalist. They are presenting those opposites all 
the time. 

Now, where is the solution? The solution really is pre- 
sented in our modern investigations and discoveries. Man in 
his primitive state has been reconstructed, and there is no line 
of investigation to-day which is bearing more fruitful returns 
than the re-investigation of the most primitive records that 
man has left, as well as the comparison of them with the most 
primitive forms of humanity which we find on the face of the 
earth to-day, and the parallel is remarkably close and striking. 
Thus we have, as it were, our records of the past expressed in 
the actual life of savages to-day. Now, the feature that comes 
to the front in that investigation is this: that the individual 
carries with him, and in his essence, the whole of the social 
structure. Aristotle was the first man to put this into definite 
form; he discovered that the individual man is by nature a 
social being, or, as he called it, a political animal. That is, he 
is a being who has aspirations and ambitions, and so on, which 
cannot express themselves except in society. And so he made 
that other fruitful statement, the solitary or the isolated indi- 
vidual is either a god or a brute—a god who is self-complete, 
perfect, requires no other for his perfection, or a brute that 
is incapable of conscious, rational development. These two 
extremes may be isolated individuals; man cannot. His nature 
absolutely requires that he be a social being. He never was 
anything else than a social being; he never will be. 
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Society, therefore, resolves itself simply into this: it is an 
organization for the realization of the individual, the bringing 
out, the developing, of all that is possible in the individual. 
Now, by implication and by straight reference, that settles the 
question as to whether the individual or society takes prefer- 
ence. It also settles the question as to whether the individual 
can negate society or the state. Quite obviously the problem 
whether the state is a means or an end is answered by the 
statement that the state is a means, never an end. No state 
is an end; it is purely and’simply a means. It answers the 
other point: Is, then, the state at the mercy of the individual? 
Certainly not. The individual cannot get on without the state; 
the state is an absolutely necessary means to his development. 
Consequently he must support the state; he must, if necessary, 
die for the state—that is, for his fellow-men—because there 
comes that point when it is face to face with the individual as 
to whether he is going to be true to himself or not. If he says, 
“T will deny my fellow-beings, I will live for myself,” what 
is he doing? He is negating himself; he is saying, “I will 
not be true to my own higher nature.’ It is not, therefore, 
his obligation to society as a structure that requires that he 
should sacrifice himself; it is always the obligation to himself 
—his own higher nature. 

What, then, is the process of evolution, of development, of 
realization? The whole thing is that the individual must 
grasp the fact that society and he himself exist for the pur- 
pose of realizing all that is possible in his nature; and there 
again we get the Aristotelian principle, man is by nature a 
political animal. There is no living creature born into this 
world that is so absolutely helpless in its existence as the human 
infant. There is no living creature born into this world with 
so little capacity to actually do things for itself and realize 
itself as the human infant. The human infant requires society 
for its sustenance, its expression, its very life; and it requires 
society for its complete development. In other words, the 
human infant is simply a bundle of possibilities, that is all, and 
he has therefore a maximum of what we call instinct and a 
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minimum of what we call reason and spiritual life. The human 
individual, therefore, the human infant, requires an elaborate 
and complex society to bring it to the highest perfection; and 
yet that society has meaning and has justification only so far 
as it realizes that human infant, takes that bundle of possi- 
bilities and opens them up, develops them, gives them range. 
And there we find the infinite character of the human spirit, 
because no man has ever even faintly realized the possibilities 
of the human spirit. The further on we go, the greater the 
developments. We speak about our great achievements in the 
nineteenth century, our promises for the twentieth century. 
What do they indicate? Have they brought us within sight 
of the range, the ultimate development of the human spirit? 
No; they have simply cast the limit of that range further and 
further away. ‘There is where the infinity of the human spirit 
expresses itself. That being the case, then, what must we say 
about human society? Human society must be judged, and 
every human institution must be judged, by the question: How 
far does it present possibilities and means for the realization 
of the human spirit? That is the crucial question. And when 
we follow that out—I am merely, you see, giving suggestions 
rather than conclusions, I am giving starting-points rather than 
the ultimate range to which they come—when we realize that, 
and grasp these facts, then I think we have a rich possibility 
for the study and investigation and judgment upon human insti- 
tutions and their range. 

The next point upon which I wish to throw forth some sug- 
gestions is this: We have in modern times two extremes of 
the problem that I started with, the problem of the relation 
of man to society. We have what is called, for lack of a better 
name, the materialistic movement; the demand for the exten- 
sion of the range of the state and of the individuals of the 
state; and we have in its most perfect form the other extreme 
—an anarchy which denies that there need be any organization; 
that the individual can find in himself and in his free expression 
the full and complete realization without this elaborate or- 
ganization, and therefore denies government, law, politics, and 
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all those things. Anarchy is its ideal. Now, how are we to 
meet those two extremes ?—because they both contain truths. 
We are to meet them, I think, by recognizing the truth which 
each expresses. You cannot fight truth. If you find a solid 
core of truth in any institution, and a great deal of evil, you 
cannot down that institution as a whole. You have got to 
take away from it the truth that is in it, and then you can fight 
the rest. Hence I say we have to ask ourselves, What is 
there of truth in this demand—a very rational demand, I think 
—which is called imperialism on one hand, and the rational 
element in the demand of anarchy on the other? In the 
matter of imperialism, the hold which it has, the justification 
which it has for asking belief, is simply the necessity for human 
expansion; that an individual refuses to find himself limited 
within the range of his own narrow state at any particular 
time. He wishes to expand; his ideas are expanding. When 
the expression is put before him, and the possibility of reaching 
out and taking in new regions, of absorbing other beliefs, 
bringing them into range, and so on, it justifies itself to him, 
and legitimately I think, unless we can show that the means 
and process are not adequate to the realization of that truth 
which is at the bottom of it. No, I am one of those who 
believe absolutely that the modern imperialistic spirit, whether 
expressed in Germany, in Russia, in Japan, in England, or in 
the United States, is all wrong; that is, the way in which it 
is trying to work itself out is all wrong. But I also maintain 
that the real fundamental spirit moving in it is all right; and 
what I wish to try to show is that there are other ways in 
which that enlarging spirit finds realization, and may find real- 
ization truthfully and absolutely; and it is back again through 
the question of the individual. 

What is it, after all, that has made the great change since 
the middle ages, since the breaking up of the Roman empire 
into the nationalities of modern Europe and western civiliza- 
tion? What is it that has expressed itself in that, and that 
has tended in the end to break it down? It is the awakening 
of the individual human spirit in the possibility of a wider and 
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greater range. And in what direction has it come? It has 
come, always and ever, through the realization of the spiritual 
nature in man. Consequently, those who attain to the highest 
conceptions of character have always felt a shrinking at limit- 
ing the range of Christianity to their own belief. The ig- 
norant, however, those who have not looked into the question, 
have felt the necessity of limiting their Christianity even to 
their nation, and hence, as very properly pointed out last night 
by all the speakers, the Christian ministers, even, of the differ- 
ent nations find themselves forced to take the pagan point of 
view, and hold that God must be on the side of their nation 
alone, and against the other, whatever be the cause, and con- 
sequently you must pray to God against the Boers, against the 
people in Russia, or Thibet, or wherever it is; and it is legiti- 
mate to pray to God against these people or in favor of your 
expansion, while at the same time those very people are pray- 
ing to the same God against you. Now, of course, that is a 
difficulty which the primitive world did not confront, because 
their God was limited to their tribe, to their state. It was one 
god against another god, as well as one nation against an- 
other nation. But when you take the Christian conception of 
God as the God of all humanity; it is one tribe against another 
tribe praying to the same’'God; and that is where the humor 
of the situation—to put it from that point of view—comes in. 
I think the pagan would have risen up and convulsed himself 
with inextinguishable laughter if he could have realized that 
at the same time there would be two sections appealing to the 
same God against one another. Now, I say, that has troubled 
the church. It troubles the best minds. I have talked with 
people during our late troubles in Britain, and, of course, they 
have been very much bothered with that point, and they have 
tried to gloss it over, but it comes back to the same old diffi- 
culty: How are you to reconcile a genuine love of country, and 
devotion to your national ideals, and at the same time hold on 
to your Christianity, or express it? Now, I think it comes in 
this way. What have we seen? We have seen that the first 
people to break down, or rather override, the national barriers 
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have been those interested in spiritual concerns, intellectual con- 
cerns. It is said science knows no national barriers. There 
is not a mathematics for Britain. There is not a multiplication 
table for Russia, and another for France, and another for Eng- 
land; it is the same multiplication table for all. There is not 
a chemistry for one and the other. There is not any range 
of knowledge for one and the other. There may be a national 
literature, and that so far is good, just because it deals with 
particular incidents, and so on; but the highest form of litera- 
ture is expressed, for instance, by our greatest writers like 
Shakespeare and Browning. And so all round; these men 
refuse to be limited by the particular interests of their own 
nation. And so, of course, in all modern lands we have had 
the development of institutions, of societies, that are: inter- 
national. We have the development of churches that are in- 
ternational. We have the development of educational insti- 
tutions, and now we have the development of economic and 
fraternal societies, and I don’t know what. They are multi- 
plying day by day, these international institutions, including 
those that are now taking in the working men by wholesale. 
Now, what are these institutions expressing? 

If we go back to history again, we find that the unification 
of those little sections, those feudal units, that made up the 
nations of Europe, the feudal units that made up our own 
ancestry in Britain—that is, the island of Great Britain—that 
those were made up by overcoming, overstepping, the little, 
narrow limitations of this, that, and the other district, and 
welding them all together into one general structure. But 
what happened in the welding? The people asserted their 
own individuality ; they asserted their own rights. In express- 
ing themselves, they demanded a wider expression, and they 
got it. And what was the result? That the government of 
those countries, and the government of all democratic coun- 
tries, has come to depend absolutely upon the people, or to pro- 
fess that it does so, at any rate; that is, every one of them in fact 
or in profession realizes that they are the expressions, the 
exponents, the representatives of the national interests. Now, 
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as the representatives of the national interests, and not great 
powers deriving their definite right from God, and dictating 
so and so to the people, where have they come? They have 
come to recognize, by inevitable logic, that they express only 
a fraction of the interests of the people which they govern. 
You and I, therefore, express ourselves partly in our civic in- 
terests, partly in our families, partly in the society to which 
we belong—national or international—partly in our federal rep- 
resentatives, and partly in our interests that know no bounds; 
only part, and a diminished part, in a sense, and a diminished 
sense, finds its expression in our national institutions. Does 
that mean that the national and civic institutions of to-day are 
poor and mean as compared with those of the middle ages? 
No, they are far richer, far more enlightened and developed 
than they were at that time. The outcome is this, that once 
more in the various machinery that we have—systems of ma- 
chinery, organizations for the expression of the individual 
human spirit—we have the capacity for developing every one 
of the old ideas, making them far richer, far deeper, far more 
wide-reaching ; and yet we can also bring in an indefinite num- 
ber of new ones to work out our realization, and still find our- 
selves further from the bounds of the possibilities of the human 
spirit than our ancestors were when they started, because they 
conceived themselves to be close to the limits of the human 
spirit. Now we know no bounds; they have passed out of 
sight. Where, then, do we find possibilities for this imperial- 
istic range? I am far harder, individually, upon your little 
nationalist than any imperialist is; but I call also the imperialist 
a little man. I say, “You are no doubt better than those who 
see nothing beyond their own boundaries; but you are taking 
the wrong way of expressing the largeness of your vision. 
There are thousands of other ways.” Consequently, in order 
to get into touch with the people of other nations, we do not 
require to annex them, or to be annexed to them. We have 
the possibility of developing all the institutions we have, and 
enriching them further and further, while at the same time 
taking in the range of the others. Now, we find, as a matter 
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of expression, concrete evidence that the limitation of the tend- 
ency to war is finding itself in this international movement. 
The economic, spiritual, and other interests that cross all 
boundaries come and put their feet down, as it were, and say, 
“No, there cannot be any trouble between people so closely 
allied.” You remember the furore that was created for a day 
or two by the celebrated Cleveland-Olney message; and what 
was the effect? It was worth having that message sent, I think, 
to simply have the demonstration which went over both coun- 
tries, that is, all sections of the Anglo-Saxon people, that the 
possibility stirred by that message, that the vista of events 
which was suggested, was simply impossible. The people, in 
Britain and in the United States, rushed into the streets, saying, 
“This thing must not be; it cannot be; why, it would ruin 
everything!’ As Chauncey Depew said, “This war is twenty- 
four hours old, and it has already cost this country over a 
billion of dollars.’ The purely selfish interests were so 
strongly bound up, and so strongly international, that they 
could not stand it. But the very same people who said to the 
United States government and to the British government, 
“That must not be!” rushed to those governments, held out 
their hands full of money, when the Spanish-American war 
was in prospect, or the Boer war in prospect, or something 
that did not disturb the international interests that had grown 
up. Now, the promise for peace for the future is the promise 
through the development of those interests; and there I wish - 
to pay tribute to the development which has come through our 
trades unions. Iam absolutely and heartily in sympathy with 
the international development of trades unions, as well as the 
national development, and yet I also deplore a great deal that 
goes on in the narrow expression of the interest, the unen- 
lightened expression that occurs in trades unions. But we see 
in America, and we see in Europe, in the development of inter- 
national trades-unionism, great barriers to any future trouble 
between these peoples, and also the development of reluctance 
to go in for merely military interests. 

I perhaps must here make a confession that I do not see 
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the possibility of at once putting an end to war, any more 
than I see the possibility of at once putting an end to many of 
the evils that were discussed here this morning. But because 
we recognize that there will still be hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness; that there will still be impurity and vice; that 
the war spirit, even if abolished from the battlefield, will still 
express itself in the heart of society in greed and avarice and 
the encroaching on one’s neighbor’s rights; though I see all 
that, yet it does not follow that because it must be, therefore 
it is to be justified. A thing may have to be, and yet may 
be steadily and absolutely condemned; and those who stand 
up and tell us, “Oh, yes; war is a bad thing, all those things 
are bad things, but then what are you going todo? You can’t 
put an end to them, you have got to recognize them.” I say, 
that is no conclusion. We may always have them, but we 
are always fighting them, and we are reducing their range, 
we are cutting them down here and there, we are limiting 
them in every respect, and the struggle to limit them goes on. 
It was said at one time that it was ridiculous to propose a 
system of church government that would do away with the 
Inquisition; that you could not preserve your society if you 
did not burn witches; that men would degenerate into I don’t 
know what if you did not require that the honorable man 
should fight a duel with anybody who cast an aspersion on 
his character, and that therefore the fighting of duels was 
an indispensable conditon of every honorable and respectable 
man. But we have done away with all those things already; 
we have limited them, until, when we go back and look at the 
period, what do we find? That the very best men supported 
them—honorable, pure-minded, even tender-hearted men 
fought for the Inquisition. Why? Because they thought if 
you abolished that, that you would send mankind to hell whole- 
sale. Men of the most unimpeachable character defended 
dueling because they said, “If you don’t have that, society will 
rot in the degradation of character; no man will have a manly 
disposition after that.” So people defend war to-day by say- 
ing, “If you don’t have war, your society will rot; you will 
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have no bravery; you will have no courage, no convictions, 
nothing strong and virile in the community if you don’t have 
war.” But what is the fact? That it demands a greater 
courage to stand up and face spiritual opposition than to face 
physical opposition. You all know that the jeer of a comrade 
is harder for a soldier to bear than the balls or the cannon of 
the enemy. What was Lord Roberts’ message to England 
when the victorious soldiers began to return? He wrote home 
in the most pathetic way of drink and licentiousness, and so 
on, “for though they are brave men on the field of battle, they 
cannot stand those temptations.” That is, though they had 
the physical courage to withstand any number of the enemy, 
they had not the moral courage to withstand the temptations 
of their friends. The idea that courage must go down with 
war is the very opposite of the truth. Courage comes to the 
front in proportion as war is done away with. Again, it is said, 
“Tf you do away with international struggles and the develop- 
ment of the military spirit, and the teaching of it in schools, 
you are going to have a corrupt society, you are going to have 
those economic and social and other forms of corruption.” 
But what is the actual fact? That is, if you investigate to-day, 
as I have to do every day, being a student of political economy, 
the phases of economic corruption, what are they? They are 
simply the war spirit once more expressing itself in society. 
It takes greater courage for a man in business to refrain from 
taking advantage of his rival than it does to overreach the 
rival. It is the spiritual courage that comes to the front and 
puts down not only the war spirit and the militarism, but all 
that form of militarism and struggle which is a debasing 
feature in the details of society. And hence I see in this spirit, 
as it were, of corruption, not merely the problem of the putting 
down of war; that is merely the beginning of the end. You 
have got to carry it all the way through society. And what 
is the remedy? Not a negative one. That has been pointed 
out by several speakers this morning, and indeed I fancy 
throughout your whole Conference. The positive road to 
reform is the only adequate road. You cannot empty the life 
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of the individual by saying, “You must not do this, and you 
must not do that,” and so on. You have got to crowd it out 
by trying to form avenues and means and machinery for the 
realization of the individual. That is the problem of humanity 
—the realization of the individual; and that realization is the 
realization of his spritual nature, so that, as was said before, 
long ago, we shall find that the kingdom of heaven is within 
us, not without us; we shall find that we are to achieve all 
those social purposes and all the national and all the family 
and all the other ideals through the realization of the indi- 
vidual, and that we must never permit ourselves to set up any 
external, absolute ideal that requires the subordination of the 
individual unless it can be proved that the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual is for his own higher spiritual realization. And as 
soon as you get in sight of the higher spiritual realization, as 
you all know, that means that you can only realize yourself 
by realizing others; that is, that your spiritual nature as an 
isolated thing is an impossibility. Your spiritual nature rises 
as all the others rise, and falls as all the others fall. 

Now, I have only been able to throw out some suggestions. 
I have cut down a great many sections, and left some out alto- 
gether, but I think I have perhaps said enough to indicate that 
the proper and adequate solution of the great modern problem 
of the individual versus society is the recognition of the per- 
fection of individuality ; that it is the individual who is to save 
the world; that saving the world is nothing but the saving 
of individuals; and that in the realization of the individual 
you have the absolute security for society; that the struggle, 
therefore, of the individual against society or society against 
the individual is an impossible struggle when the situation is 
adequately faced; that the one lives with the other, but that it 
all lives in the individual; that the so-called abstraction, society, 
is a mere abstraction—there is nothing that you can put your 
hand on and call society, it is simply the inter-relation of in- 
dividuals. We are the victims of phrases. The phrases are 
counters; they are stop-gaps to reflection. We must abolish 
them. We must come down to realize what actually our 
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phrases mean, and get at the real thing, and work on that line 
alone, and then we shall find that we have no difficulty about 
the problems of imperialism or nationalism or Little England- 
ism or anything of the kind; we have no difficulty about what 
is the proper course in our business, our social relations, our 
intellectual relations, and so on; but we shall find with our 
national life, as with all other, that individual righteousness 
alone exalteth a nation. 


CHAIRMAN: It would be exceedingly interesting if we had 
time to discuss this very suggestive address of Professor Shortt, 
but we have not the time. 


JessE H. Hoxumes: I think, although we have not time to 
' discuss this address, we must take the time to thank Professor 
Shortt very cordially for his presentation. There is one thing 
that many of us are anxious to say, and that is, to express 
our warm sense of debt to those friends here in Toronto who 
have made this Conference so great a success—a success so 
great that I have heard many say it is the best that we have 
had. 


Emma SPEAKMAN WEBSTER: And we not only wish to voice 
what Jesse Holmes has already said, but we feel very grateful 
indeed to those friends who have made it so lovely and com- 
fortable for us as we have been in Toronto; and we desire to 
express our thanks—I say it because I am sure I speak for 
all—to those who have been on the Home Committee, those 
who have been on the Transportation Committee, and also to 
those friends who have been willing to provide papers for 
this Conference, and to those who have spoken without papers, 
and to those who have held places in the chair at the various 
sessions. For all these things we feel very grateful, and I 
think the best we can do now under the circumstances is to 
carry home as much as we possibly can into the very heart and 
center of our work. 
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WituiaM Cocks: I feel that one word should be said of our 
appreciation of those who have given us addresses, those not 
of our own faith, but who are in sympathy with us, and also 
generally to the people of Toronto for the hospitable manner 
in which we have been entertained. 


Resecca NicHouson: There has been nothing said about 
the local committee. I think we owe a debt of gratitude to 
them, for they made it easy for the General Committee to do 
their work. 


Epcar Harcut, Assiniboia: My heart overflows with 
thankfulness for the privilege that has been mine of mingling 
with you, dear brothers and sisters. This is a privilege which 
I have seldom had the opportunity to enjoy. Living as we are, 
away out on the western prairie, in our humble home, isolated 
from the privilege of mingling with friends in a religious 
capacity in our meetings, and also in a social capacity, this is a 
privilege that I greatly appreciate. And how shall I best 
show my thankfulness to my heavenly Father? Simply by 
going home and carrying with me all that I possibly can from 
this Conference, and that is in being a little more kind, show- 
ing a little more kindness in the family circle, a little more 
true devotion to the Spirit divine, a little more love to those 
around me; and I think that this is the way that each and every 
one of us can show our appreciation of the privilege that is ours 
to-day. 3 


WILLIAM GREENWOOD Brown: As one whose name has 
been somewhat prominent in this matter, I have listened to 
the remarks of appreciation, which I have thankfully received 
indeed, but I have feared that they were to some extent ex- 
aggerated. I may say, speaking in behalf of Friends’ Asso- 
ciation in Toronto, and Friends in Canada, and Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, that we deeply appreciate these kind expressions to 
which utterance has been given not only here but everywhere 
by individuals who have spoken, or even concerning the ar- 
rangements that have been made. You are indeed indebted 
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to the Committee on Homes ; I am pleased that that has already 
been recognized here. But certainly the efficiency, if such it 
may be called, is largely due to the committee which came 
here representing different parts of the field. I may not add 
much to this, but would say that I myself am probably the 
least deserving of all those for whom expressions of thanks 
may apply. To the Secretary of Friends’ Association, and 
others who have perhaps not been prominent upon this occa- 
sion, credit is due more largely possibly than to myself or 
those whose names you have more frequently heard. There 
is an expression of thankfulness, I think, due to them. We 
thank you most sincerely for your coming here. Many of you 
have made sacrifices; we know that. What we have done 
here we count as nothing. Whatever effort we have made has 
been most amply repaid. JI am grateful, we are all grateful 
for it; we feel it, and I cannot find words adequate to express 
the gratitude that wells up in our hearts for the kindness of 
those who have come to Toronto at this time. We trust that 
you will find your way safely to your homes, and not forget 
us, as we shall certainly not forget you. 


Ex1 Lams: As one who had the privilege, for which he 
is deeply thankful, of having spent nearly a month here with 
our Friends in Toronto, I want to say that I am devoutly 
thankful for what has been given me here, and for the treat- 
ment that the Friends have received from those who have 
been here. Not only Friends, but others have been willing to 
give us their homes; they have opened their homes and, wel- 
comed us in every possible way; and I am certain I voice the 
sentiment of every one of the committee when I say I am de- 
voutly thankful for having had the privilege that has been 
granted me. 


A period of silence followed. 


Emity ATKINSON: It seems to me we can one and all ex- 
claim, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me 
bless his holy name.” 
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RACHEL LIPPINCOTT: 


“Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing, 
Smile upon us from above; 

May we each, thy peace possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming love.” 


Chairman JANNEy: Thankful for the privilege that we have 
received here in meeting together ; to the committees that have 
made this meeting possible and successful; to the Friends’ As- 
sociation of Toronto; to the city of Toronto and its authorities, 
and those of the province that have welcomed us; to the re- 
porters of the papers that have given such excellent accounts 
of our meetings; thankful for the excellent sessions which we 
have held, and for all those who have taken part in them; and, 
above all, thankful to our Heavenly Father, who has made it 
possible to hold this Conference, we ask that His blessing may 
rest upon every one of us, and that we may return safely to 
our homes. The Conference now adjourns to meet at the 
usual time in two years, if so permitted. 


The Conference closed at 12.05 noon. 


MINUTES 
.OF THE MEETINGS OF 


The Central Committee 


OF 
FRIENDS’ GENERAL 


CONFERENCE 
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Sessions of tbe Central Committee 


Toronto, CanaDa, Eighth-month 11th, 1904. 


At a meeting of the Central Committee, held at Toronto, Canada, 
Eighth-month 11th, 1904, there were present thirty-three members, ex- 
cuses being offered for the absence of eight. 

The minutes of the Central Committee meetings held at Salem, Ohio, 
were read and, with one correction, approved. 

The chairman reported having replied to the letters of invitation re- 
ceived for places of holding this Conference. 

The report of the treasurer was read, and it was referred to the 
Finance Committee for auditing. 

The secretary reported having attended to the work directed in notify- 
ing the Yearly Meetings in regard to the appointment of new members 
of the Central Committee. 

The Transportation Committee reported having attended to the duties 
of its appointment, the railroads having made concessions on behalf of 
the Conference. 

The Publication Committee reported having attended to its duties in 
receiving estimates for publishing the reports of this Conference. 

The Committee on Program offered the program of meetings as its 
report. 

The Business Committee reported having appointed four Friends to 
co-operate with the local committee in arranging for homes for those 
attending the Conference. This action was approved and much apprecia- 
tion of the labors of the committee was expressed. It also reported 
having authorized the preparation of badges for the members attending 
this Conference, also of making an assessment of fifty cents on each 
member. This was also approved. 

The reports of the four standing committees were referred to the 
business session of the General Conference, to be held on Third-day 
evening. 

The following minutes of approval for our friend, John William 
Graham, were read: 


HarpsHaw East MontuHty MEeetinG, held at Manchester, England, the 
oth of Sixth month, 1904. 


This Meeting has heard with approval of the intended visit of John 
William Graham to Canada and the neighboring parts of the United 
States. He has a concern for all who bear the name of Friends and 
particularly for a Conference in Toronto of another body of Friends. 

John William Graham is an esteemed Friend who has lived amongst 
us for many years, taking an active and valued part in the work and 
ministry of the Meeting. He now occupies the responsible and important 
position of Principal of the Dalton Hall of Residence for College Students 
in Manchester. 

This Meeting unites in the concern of our friend and in the desire and 
belief that whilst loyal to our own Yearly Meeting, his work may have 
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a uniting effect in America, and that as he humbly keeps near to his 
Master, his visit may conduce to the spread of vital religion. 

ee the Friends amongst whom he may go we cordially commend 
im. 


Signed on behalf of the meeting, Suipuny (NURSE CEE 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE QUARTERLY MEETING, held at Lancaster, 
the 15th and 16th of Sixth-month, 1904. 


Our dear friend, John William Graham, an esteemed member of this 
Quarterly Meeting, who has for many years taken an active and valued 
part in its service and ministry, has informed us of his intention to visit 
parts of Canada and the United States. 

He has a concern during this journey to visit such as bear the name 
of Friends amongst whom he may come. 

A minute of Hardshaw East Monthly Meeting expressing unity with the 
concern has been read. This meeting cordially unites in the concern of 
our friend, desiring that, led by the Divine Hand, his visit may have 
a uniting effect among all who bear the name of Friends, and be in- 
strumental in the spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 


Joun Henry NEAveE, Clerk. 


There were many expressions of gratitude for and appreciation of his 
presence; also for the minutes which he brought, and a cordial welcome 
was extended to our friend. 

The committee directed that the minutes be placed in full in the 
minutes of the Central Committee, and read at the first session of the 
Conference. 

John William Graham then laid before the meeting a concern to hold 
a fellowship or devotional meeting on three or four mornings, from 
half-past eight to quarter past nine o’clock, for the purpose of encouraging 
young Friends in the ministry, giving an opportunity for expression, 
if any be so inspired, in a smaller meeting. He proposed that our 
friends, Jesse H. Holmes and O. Edward Janney assist him in this 
service. The concern met with the approval of the meeting. : 

Elizabeth Lloyd was appointed to serve at this time as chairman of 
the Publication Committee in place of J. Eugene Baker, and Edward 
B. Rawson, as chairman of the Educational Committee in place of 
William W. Birdsall. 

The subject of a suitable time of holding meetings of the three stand- 
ing committees, also of the Central Committee, was referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. Then adjourned. 


Lean MILLer CONCcKLIN, Secretary. 


Toronto, CanaDA, Eighth-month rsth, 1904. 


A meeting of the Central Committee was held at Massey Hall, Eighth- 


month 15th, 1904. f 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The following report of the Finance Committee was read and ap- 


proved: 
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The Finance Committee appointed to examine the treasurer’s account 
has examined the same and found it correct, with the vouchers duly 
approved, submitted for the expenditures. The balance on hand, as 
reported by the Trust Company, is $1,976.24, which, less the amount of 
outstanding checks for $183.74, leaves a balance in his hands of $1,792.50. 


A summary of the account is as follows: 


Balance Of Last: altaitn carters nastamieneegete sate state $981.59 
Interest on, Geposite ate aecse ease eerie. 27.66 
First-day school quota, 1004,: <-cj sii -iesiae = 1,300.00 
Conference, purpOSeS,. 1904) vie. ojsie oisicisle oeitree in 1,200.00 
Balance of 1007 GuOta sect cele seed erent ie 84.00 
$3,593.25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Traveling expenses, Salem Conference, ........ $171.80 
Incidental expenses, Salem Conference, ....... 15.60 
Committee on Friends’ Principles, ............. 100.00 

Preparing and printing Lesson Leaves: 
For thevlast quarter. Of 1003) c4-.5 ee oe 271.91 
For threexquarters @f1004,5. 2. 421-- (1 ie = 866.27 
Incidentals of First-day School Committee, ..... 1.30 
Stationery and incidentals, General Conference, . 12.06 


Traveling and other expenses of Transportation 
and House Committees, Toronto Conference, 178.07 


On account of rent of hallin.. 1... se os ncmtat sees 50.00 
Traveling expenses, Friends, to Toronto, ...... 133-74 
$1,800.75 

Balanice,: 4. «asus tinsittceels ele teens 1,792.50 
$3,593.25 


James H. ATKINSON, Chairman. 


An interesting report from the Committee on First-day School Work 
was read, also a summary of reports received from the associations 
of the seven yearly meetings. These were approved and directed to 
the business session of the General Conference. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
To the Central Committee: 


Since its appointment, in 1902, the Committee on First-day Schools has 
held three sessions at Asbury Park, three at Salem, Ohio, and one at 
Toronto, Canada,—seven in all. It organized by the selection of a chair- 
man and secretary, and of an Editing Committee, to which has been 
entrusted the responsibility of its most active service—the preparing and 
publishing of lesson leaves. The lessons for adult classes, during the 
present year, have formed a part of the series already in progress, and 


Z the natural order of sequence have presented a “Christian History 
eries. 
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The Intermediate lessons have consisted of “Bible Hero Studies,” 
which, to meet a quite general demand, have been adapted to somewhat 
younger pupils than were those of the immediately preceding Intermediate 
series. A series of lessons on the texts chosen by the “International” 
Committee has also been issued, prepared with a view to serving as wide 
a range of age as possible, and especially suitable for grades between 
those which would naturally use the adult series on the one hand and 
the intermediate on the other. For primary lessons, the committee, 
having insufficient funds for further work, has been obliged to rely wholly 
on the lessons published in the Scattered Seeds. 

The Committee on Graded Course, appointed at Salem, Ohio, a year 
ago, has recommended that, for the more efficient service of our First- 
day schools, their work shall be arranged on the basis of a graded or 
consecutive course of study, and has submitted the plan of such a course, 
proposing that lesson helps shall hereafter be issued with the view to 
providing such material as will aid in making this course effective. These 
propositions have been approved and adopted by the First-day School 
Committee. 

From the First-day School organization of each of the seven yearly 
meetings a report has been received, a summary of which is forwarded 
‘herewith. This indicates but little change in the extent or character of 
the work during the past two years, comments upon the value of certain 
plans already pursued, suggests the need of some definite improvement 
in method, and gives evidence of much earnestness of purpose and 
faithfulness, at the same time creating the prayerful desire for an ever- 
increasing zeal and devotion. 


HERBERT P. WortuH, Chairman. 
Anna B. WALKER, Secretary for the day. 
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The following report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor was 
then presented. 


REPORT OF THE PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor organized as in previous years 
by appointing superintendents in charge of the several fields of labor. Here- 
with is presented a summary of the reports received, omitting statistics of 
the work done, conferences held, or literature distributed. Most of the 
superintendents urge more zeal and better organization. 


MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The superintendent of this department received reports from only three 
yearly meetings. Free kindergartens are maintained by Friends in New 
York and Baltimore, and other work for the help and benefit of women 
and children is carried on as reported in former years. Many Friends are 
interested in charity organization work, and co-operate with other societies 
to prevent duplication of work, and a consequent increase in the already 
too great tendency towards pauperism. The superintendent suggests that 
this line of work is worthy the consideration of the Conference. 


PEACE. 


The work done in this department, apart from that of the constant in- 
fluence exerted by individual Friends in behalf of peace, has largely con- 
sisted in the holding of conferences in some of the yearly meetings; 
petitioning the government against the militia bill in the United States, and 
in opposing the principle of “imperial defence” in Canada, under which the 
dependencies of Great Britain are asked to support the British navy. Much 
co-operation has been given to peace societies, and to various conferences 
and meetings held outside of our religious body. 


GAMBLING AND KINDRED VICES. 


But little has been done during the past two years by the various com- 
mittees appointed in some of the yearly meetings on the subject of 
gambling and kindred vices. In many sections the members are very 
much scattered, so that concerted action is hard to obtain, but all appear to 
be working earnestly, as opportunity offers, to combat the various devices 
that are prevalent to foster the spirit of gambling. One report mentions 
the closing of some slot machines and getting rid of some gambling devices 
at an agricultural fair. : 

During the past few years the business world has tried many ways to 
allure the public into the belief that something can be gained for nothing, 
by offering prize goods for purchases, the present scheme being that of 
trading stamps. In order to avoid this form of dealing in prize goods, we 
should give our patronage only to those who carry on a legitimate business 
without offering such allurements. ; ; ; ; 

Attention has also been called to indulging in games in which prizes are 
offered as being contrary to our advices and query on this subject. Striving 
to do well without the idea of a prize, is the ideal which we should hold up, 
for doing well is its own sufficient reward. 


ABOLITION OF DEATH PENALTY. 


Little effort has been made in the direction of the concern represented by 
this department. The superintendent reports no change in the number of 
non-capital states, and that eleven states have laws conforming to the 
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United States statute, that is, laws which permit the trial jury in homicide 
cases to determine whether the penalty shall be life imprisonment or death. 
The number of homicides in the country has not diminished, and capital 
punishment laws continue inadequate as a protection for society against the 
murderously inclined. In 1902 in New York county thirty-two persons were 
indicted for murder and three were convicted. In 1903 the indictments were 
thirty-six and the convictions five. This is believed to fairly represent 
the general condition throughout the country. The superintendent re- 
marks that “public opinion needs educating in this matter,’ and suggests 
that “Friends might more energetically engage in this work.” 


PURITY. 


In each of the yearly meetings some labor has been performed, often 
by individuals and sometimes in conjunction with other organizations. 
Perhaps the best work has been done by Ohio, Illinois, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings. In closing his report the superintendent says: 
“Looking at purity reform in a large way, it seems evident that while 
general interest is being aroused throughout the land, reform is apt to be 
directed into channels which cannot but lead to evil results, the tendency 
being towards the regulation of the social evil by civil authorities. Evi- 
dence constantly increases that this method is ineffective and tends to 
encourage vice, not to suppress it or its assault upon the health of the 
community. All real lovers of their race should set their faces like flint 
against all attempts at regulating vice in cities.” 


IMPROPER PUBLICATIONS. 


According to the reports received from the yearly meetings it appears 
that some attention has been given to the matter under the care of this 
committee, one phase of the work having received marked consideration 
by Baltimore Yearly Meeting. This particular work was the character of 
the advertisements in magazines and periodicals. Out of thirty-four peri- 
odicals examined thirteen contained no objectionable advertising. These 
are Country Life in America, Youths’ Companion, Book News, The Chau- 
tauquan, The Bookman, St. Nicholas, The Century, The Critic, The Out- 
look, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, The Independ- 
ent, and The Country Gentleman. Six other magazines contain no adver- 
tisements of intoxicating liquors, or articles and schemes of doubtful 
propriety. The American Monthly Review of Reviews, The American 
Agriculturist, The Cosmopolitan, and McClure’s contain advertisements of 
tonics which have a considerable percentage of alcohol. The superintend- 
ent exhorts and urges Friends to a larger concern and effort in behalf of 
the work of this department. 

TEMPERANCE, 


In all our yearly meetings there are many Friends who have given 
work, time, and money in efforts for the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
A large number of special temperance meetings have been held in most 
of our quarterly and yearly meetings during the past two years, and the 
importance of this branch of the work has been frequently presented. In 
every state where there are Friends the work presents two distinct fields. 
There is the so-called legalized traffic and the illegal traffic. Friends 
everywhere manifest a disposition to unite in the enforcement of such 
laws as they have in their respective states and localities against the traffic. 
No laws are so frequently violated as our laws regulating the sale of 
intoxicants, and the more lax the law the more frequent the violation. 
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Prohibition laws in Kansas and North Dakota are better enforced than the 
low license law in Indiana. 

The superintendent of this department expresses the opinion that 
Friends everywhere believe that the only ultimate solution of the problem 
is absolute prohibition of the liquor traffic. He calls attention to the fact 
that an amendment was proposed to the Hepburn-Dolliver bill at the last 
session of Congress, which provided that the law should not prevent any- 
one from importing liquors into a Prohibition state for his own private 
use. This amendment would to a large extent nullify the bill, and it was 
suggested that, if way should open, it might be well for each quarterly 
meeting to forward a petition to the Representative in Congress from its 
district, urging the passage of the bill as originally introduced at the next 
session of Congress. 

Attention was called to the Temperance Conference of all Christian 
denominations in America to be held at Washington, D. C., in 1906, and 
the importance of delegates to this Conference being appointed by each 
yearly meeting. 

While the Prohibitory Law of Vermont has been repealed since our 
last Biennial Conference, the business industries of our country are de- 
manding that laborers shall abstain from the use of intoxicants and are 
aiding in the enforcement of liquor laws. In almost all of our public 
schools the disastrous effect of the use of intoxicants is now taught. In 
southern states campaigns of local option have been and are being suc- 
cessfully waged. 

TOBACCO. 


Attention is called to the disposition of railroads to refuse to employ 
cigarette smokers on the ground that the tobacco habit has the tendency 
to produce color blindness, a physical defect which renders the person 
unfit for railroad service. There is a growing disposition on the part of 
municipal and state legislatures to prohibit the sale of cigarettes, the 
precedent established by Tennessee being followed in pending legislation. 
The work of the Anti-Cigarette League, with headquarters in Chicago, is 
approved. It has been held by several state courts and the United States 
Supreme Court that a statute making it a misdemeanor to bring cigarettes 
into a state for sale is not a regulation of interstate commerce in conflict 
with the Federal Constitution, for the reason that cigarettes, by reason of 
their harmful character, are not legitimate articles of commerce. Atten- 
tion is called to the opium traffic in Manila, and the proposed efforts at 
its regulation. Reports from our yearly meetings are meager, and the 
superintendent is quite sure that there is room for much more energetic 
work. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The Baltimore Yearly Meeting continues to give attention to this sub- 
ject, using the income of an investment each year in such avenues of 
helpfulness as are open and available. Some Friends in Nebraska still 
show a watchful care over the Indians in their vicinity. The superin- 
tendent has kept in touch with special friends of the Indian, and has 
assisted in the work as the way opened. The claim of certain New York 
Indians against the Government is now approaching a final settlement. 
Under the recommendation of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, our friend 
Guion Miller was appointed to have charge of this important matter. 
Drunkenness continues to be a great menace to the Indians, this state of 
affairs being assisted by the lax enforcement of the law, and the con- 
nivance of the Indian agents. The opportunities for doing good along the 
line of the work of this department are still many and important. 
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PRISON REFORM. 


During the last two years Friends have generally borne a similar testi- 
mony to that of the past, and have done some work both in committee and 
as individual members, on lines that have appealed most strongly to their 
convictions, chiefly on sanitary and moral lines, with a view to preserve 
the health of the prisoner and to throw around him influences intended to 
make a better man of him. We cannot flatter ourselves that much has 
been accomplished, but desire has been with us, and hope is ever before us. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 


Four delegates representing our Society were present at the National 
Suffrage Convention in New Orleans last year, the Yearly Meetings repre- 
sented being New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Meetings were held 
at the time of the New York Yearly Meeting both in 1903 and 1904. In 
New York our members have been active in behalf of a bill before the 
legislature giving women taxpayers in cities the right to vote on appropri- 
ations. This measure passed the Assembly, but failed in the Senate. In 
Philadelphia the Friends’ Equal Rights Association has 295 members. 
A series of meetings have been held in county towns under the auspices 
of the association. Baltimore reports that it has a membership in the 
association of 114, coming from three states; about 4,000 equal rights 
leaflets have been distributed, and an interesting meeting was held at the 
time of the yearly meeting. 


WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


There has seemed to be an interest in the Laing and Schofield schools 
during the past two years, in neighborhoods where it has not been shown 
before. The financial support given, however, has not been quite equal to 
that of previous years. ‘The schools have extended their work, and need 
increased support. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has done local work 
for the colored people in the city of Philadelphia, in addition to the work 


in the South. Joun Wm. Hurcuinson, 
Chairman. 


It was also approved and directed to be forwarded to the business 
session of the General Conference. 

The Educational Committee then presented the following interesting 
report, which was approved and directed to be forwarded to the business 
session of the General Conference. It was also referred to the new 
Central Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


At the Central Committee of the Friends’ General Conference, held 
at Salem, Eighth month, 1903, two meetings of the Sub-Committee on 
Education were held. Much interest and concern was expressed in favor 
of more general and substantial education in the Society of Friends. The 
importance and value of higher education, the necessity of interesting 
isolated members and others in the educational work of the Society, led 
to the appointment of a standing committee for the purpose of furthering 
these ends. This working committee consisted of three members: Joseph 
S. Walton, chairman; Susan W. Janney, secretary, and Mary Willets; 
and an advisory committee of one member from each yearly meeting, as 
follows: J. Eugene Baker, Philadelphia; Eli M. Lamb, Baltimore; William 
M. Jackson, New York City; Edith M. Winder, Indiana; Alice Tomlinson, 
Illinois; Lorin H. Bailey, Ohio; Edgar M. Zavitz, Genesee. 
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At recent meetings of this committee it was decided that R. Barclay 
Spicer, Mary Willets, and Joseph S. Walton be appointed an Editorial 
Board to provide material of an educational nature for publication in 
Friends’ journals and ocher papers. This material was to give expression 
to the distinctive characteristics of Friends’ schools, their desirability in 
point of influence and moral guidance, and at the same time to em- 
phasize the importance of keeping in touch with the best pedagogical and 
psychological thought of the day. 

The committee also decided to invite President Joseph Swain, of 
Swarthmore - College, to become one of its number, which invitation has 
been accepted. 

It was further decided that all information and material collected by 
the Editorial Board should be forwarded to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Joseph S. Walton, who, with Edward B. Rawson, should form 
a committee to select, edit, and publish a series of educational bulletins 
to be distributed among isolated Friends and others. 

The committee, in its deliberations, expressed a deep concern for the 
educational welfare of isolated Friends’ children and those who have 
descended from Friends. To this end it was recommended that the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee and others alive to this subject should 
furnish the chairman with names and addresses of those who. are in- 
terested in education among Friends, or who might be interested to 
receive the publications of the committee. It was urged that an effort be 
made to impress upon Friends the necessity of special training and whole- 
some influences to surround the youth during the adolescent period as a 
time when preparation for the responsibilities of college life or the duties 
of a business career is in progress. 

Expression was given to the importance of the influence exercised by 
those Friends’ meetings where the pupils of Friends’ schools are in regular 
attendance. The question was asked, “What can be done to make these 
meetings more valuable opportunities for the spiritual development of 
the children in attendance?” It was suggested that these occasions should 
not be left wholly unprovided with instruction, but that they should be 
used to accomplish genuine moral and spiritual work among the children; 
that persons capable of holding the attention of young people, of inter- 
esting and instructing and touching their tender minds should be fre- 
quently invited to such meetings; that members of the meetings should be 
urged to more regular and faithful attendance and to perform their part 
in preserving in the meeting that silent influence which has been of such 
inestimable value to many pupils in attendance at Friends’ meetings. : 

It was suggested and hoped that in time the committee might acquire 
such funds as would enable it to establish scholarships for the benefit 
of some who could not otherwise secure adequate education. 


Then adjourned. Leau MILLER ConckLin, Secretary. 


The new Central Committee met Eighth-month 15th, 1904. There 
were forty-seven members present, excuses being presented for the 
absence of five. ; : j 

The present officers were appointed to serve temporarily until the 
new officers are appointed. , 

The following Friends were appointed to nominate the three officers, 
also Committees on First-day School Work, Philanthropic Labor, Edu- 
cational Interests, and Finance: Herbert P. Worth, Rebecca B. Nichol- 
son, John Wm. Hutchinson, Eli M. Lamb, Anna B. Walker, Anna M. 
Jackson, Edith M. Winder, Ellwood Roberts, Alberta Wilson, Isaac 
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Wilson, Samuel P. Zavitz, Margaret K. Shoemaker, John L. Thomas, 
Emma Wilson, William C. Coles. 

To nominate a Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, 
the officers of that committee, Henry W. Wilbur, Jesse H. Holmes, 
Susan W. Janney, and the following three Friends, were appointed: 
Edward B. Rawson, Sarah T. Miller, Henry M. Haviland. 

The following report of the Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles was read, and referred to the business session of the General 
Conference: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


The Committee for Advancement of Friends’ Principles has met six 
times in the two years since its appointment. Under its direction con- 
cerned Friends have been in attendance at several quarterly meetings in 
Short Creek and Stillwater Quarters, Ohio, and at the same time meetings 
have been held at various available points in halls, meeting houses, and 
churches, Meetings have been attended monthly, with one exception, dur- 
ing the autumn, winter, and spring months at York, Pa., and in several 
instances the visiting Friends have also addressed other meetings in the 
meeting house or elsewhere. A series of meetings was held at Hancock’s 
Bridge on three successive evenings, and single meetings dealing with 
our history and testimonies have been addressed under direction of our 
committee to the estimated number of nearly a hundred. The com- 
mittee assisted in the expenses of one of its members who visited 
Nebraska Half-year Meeting and all the meetings, save one, of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, besides making many family visits. The committee also 
shared in a small way in the expense of the visits of another of its 
members among the isolated Friends of the West. New York Yearly 
Meeting having a committee similar in duties to this, it was thought best 
not to attempt any duplication, but members of this committee have 
acted under the direction of the New York committee in appointing 
and addressing meetings. 

A list of desirable literature for general circulation has been prepared 
and the use of it has been urged upon Young Friends’ Associations and 
our members generally. By request of the committee a number of 
lectures, dealing with our history and testimonies, has been prepared 
by interested Friends, and these have been frequently used. A course of 
five was given at Swarthmore College, under the auspices of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Swarthmore. These lectures are still available 
and will, doubtless, continue to be used. 

Books dealing with the history of Friends and their testimonies have 
been placed in the libraries of several colleges, by request of librarians, 
and, we have reason to know, have been used to some extent in the 
preparation of college work. 

It is felt that the committee may have turned its attention rather more 
to the strengthening of weak meetings and less to work wholly without 
the Society than was intended at its appointment. The committee in 
this has simply acted along a line of less rather than one of greater 
resistance because of lack of power. Probably twenty to thirty meetings 
have been held in halls, churches, etc., instead of in our meeting 
houses; but in most cases effort has been made to extend invitation 
as widely as possible. 

One of the members of our committee, with others, arranged a First- 
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day School Assembly at Buck Hill Falls, ten sessions of three hours 
each being held. The subjects were methods of primary work, the 
history and teaching of Friends, aims and methods—the last dealing 
especially with the psychological side of religious teaching and the 
appropriate use of the Bible in such teaching. Two sessions for a similar 
purpose were held at Kennett Square, Pa. 

A Friends’ Association on rather new lines has been formed by. one 
of our members in Toronto, its membership including those connected 
with other churches than our own but interested in the same philan- 
thropies. 

The treasurer’s report indicates only part of the money used, as in 
many—perhaps the majority—of our meetings they were either paid 
for in the neighborhood or were made self-supporting by popular 
lectures for which a small admission fee was charged. 

The committee recommends (1) that it be continued, a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of its officers and three other Friends, being named to 
revise its membership. (2) We recommend the appointment of a paid 
secretary, whose duties shall be the direction and consideration of the 


work of the committee. Henry WI zur, Chairman. 
JessE H. Houmes, Secretary. 


Then adjourned to meet at the close of the morning session, to-morrow. 
Lean MILLER CONCKLIN, Secretary. 


Toronto, CAanaDA, Eighth-month 16th, 1904. 


The Central Committee met at the time to which we adjourned. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers reported that they were 
united in proposing the names of O. Edward Janney for chairman, Leah 
Miller Concklin, for secretary, and Harry A. Hawkins, for treasurer. 
These names being approved, they were appointed to serve for two 

ears. ’ 

: They also proposed the following Friends to serve on the four standing 
committees, which was approved. (See Appendix for lists.) 

The secretary was directed to prepare a minute expressive of apprecia- 
tion of the services of our former treasurer, Elisha H. Walker, who had 
served long, and who desired to be released. It was directed that a copy 
of the minute be sent to Elisha H. Walker. 

The meeting directed that President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore 
College, be asked to serve with the Committee on Educational Interests. 

The committtee appointed to nominate Friends to serve on the Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles reported as follows. 
(See Appendix.) 

The report was approved. 

The following committee was appointed to prepare a memorial of our 
Friend, Howard M. Jenkins, to be presented at the meeting this evening: 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Joel Barton, S. Elizabeth Stover. 

A letter from our Friend, Hannah Plummer, who was not able to be 
present at this time, was read. She expresses in the letter a desire 
that delegates be appointed to attend the International Peace Congress 
to be held in Boston, Mass., in Tenth month. This matter was referred 
to the Business Session of the General Conference. 


Then adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman. 
Lean M. Concktin, Secretary. 
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A business session of the General Conference was held on Third-day 
evening, Eighth-month 16th, 1904, at Massey Hall. 

The report of the Central Committee for the past year was read and 
approved. ’ 

A report from the Committee on First-day School Work, and a sum- 
mary of the reports received from the Yearly Meeting Associations, 
were read. The report was carefully considered, and the work done 
toward planning a graded course of lesson leaves for use in our schools 
met with the approval of the meeting. 

The following letter, from our Friend, Lydia H. Hall, in regard to 


the Scattered Seeds, was then presented: 
t 


SWARTHMORE, Pa., Eighth-month 6th, 1904. 
To the First-day School General Conference: 


Dear Friends.—For thirty-six years I have given devoted attention to 
the issuing of Scattered Seeds, believing it to be an important factor for 
the children in the First-day School Work. The time is fast approaching 
when this duty must be transferred to younger and more capable hands. 
I, therefore, want to bespeak for its future the continued support of all 
who are interested in our First-day schools. I desire to awaken an 
interest that will strive to increase its circulation, so it can be more 
effectively edited, for there is still a great need for its continuance, so 
that in our small measure we may help stem the tide of trifling literature 
that is daily offered. “An awakened interest that will increase the sub- 
scription list will be of vastly more importance than any fund (though 
a fund has its place), because the former stands for real growth, while 
the latter seems more like propping up.” 

Hoping that both schools and: individuals will respond to this appeal, 
which I make for my successors, and with a firm faith in a future for 
Friends, if we take care of the children, 


I am your friend in the First-day School cause, 
VDIAUH. EiArE 


The summary report of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor was 
then read, and satisfaction was expressed. 

The report of the Committee on Educational Interests was presented, 
and the meeting manifested an interest in the work planned for the 
coming year. 

The Committee on the Advancement of Friends’ Principles presented 
its report. Consideration was given to the recommendation contained in 
this report that a paid secretary be appointed. This matter was referred 
to the Central Committee. 

Cordial invitations to hold our next Conference at the places named 
were received from T. Frank Appleby, President of the Council of 
Asbury Park, and from Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, President of the Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting Association. 

_The subject of applause in our meetings was referred to and much 
disapproval of the custom expressed. It was, therefore, decided that the 
custom of applauding during the sessions of Conferences be discouraged. 

The Conference approved of appointing delegates to the International 
Peace Congress to be held in Tenth-month next, and also to the Tem- 
perance Congress to be held in 1906. 
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The following memorial for our friend, Howard M. Jenkins, that had 
been prepared by the Central Committee, was then read: 


MeEMoRIAL: Howarpb M. JENKINS. 


In the meetings of the Central Committee and the sessions of the 
Conference we have greatly missed the genial presence and wise counsels 
of our friend, Howard M. Jenkins, who was one of our most trusted 
standard-bearers. He was interested in every phase of our Conference 
work, especially in the advancement of our principles and the increase 
of religious fervor amongst us. We desire to bear our testimony to the 
beauty and strength of his life, and the helpfulness of his spoken and 
written words. He was growing steadily in power and spirituality, and 
was taken from us just when we seemed to need him most. Our sense 
of loss is great, and we realize that none of us can take his place; but, 
as we cherish his memory, let us highly resolve to make our own lives 
fuller and richer, consecrating them anew to the service of God and 
humanity. 


Feeling allusion ‘was also made to vacant places left by those who 
had passed on since our last meeting together, two years ago. 
After a few minutes of reverential silence, the meeting adjourned. 


Lean MILLER ConcxLin, Secretary. 


A meeting of the Central Committee was held, Eighth-month 17th, 
1904, with forty-nine present. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

The chairman reported that the business that had been directed to the 
business session of the General Conference had been so forwarded. 

The Conference having approved of appointing delegates to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress and to the Temperance Congress, the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Philanthropic Labor for action. 

The secretary was directed to write to the three yearly meetings about 
to convene, recommending that delegates be appointed to the Peace 
Congress to be held this year. 

The memorial of our beloved friend, Howard M. Jenkins, which was 
read at last evening’s meeting, was approved, and the secretary was 
directed to send a copy of the memorial to the bereaved family, and to 
the Intelligencer. It was also directed that the memorial be placed in full 
on our minutes. 

The meeting referred the subject of the amount to be raised for the 
future expenses of the Conference to the Committee on Finance. 

To select a place of meeting in 1905 for the Central Committee, also 
to receive propositions and to investigate places for holding the next 
General Conference was referred to the Businesss Committee. 

Then adjourned. 

‘Lean MILLER CoNcKLIN, Secretary. 


The Finance Committee met subsequently, and directed that the sum 
of $2,500 be raised for the expenses of the General Conference for the 
ensuing year. It also directed the secretary to send the usual notices 
to the yearly meetings notifying of amount of the quota to be paid to 
the treasurer, Harry A. Hawkins. 
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APPENDIX 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
Chairman-—Dr. O. Edward Janney, 837 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary—Leah Miller Concklin, Pomona, N. Y. 


Treasurer—Harry A. Hawkins, 373 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
third street, New York City. 


These are also the officers of the General Conference. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Blizabeth Js ACtOM a0... 6 jcc datas citereeiaekte1abieaan er etceree ieee Salem, N. J. 
Bartily vAtkinsonty wheres 305 West Main street, Moorestown, N. J. 
James Eh A tKInsSOm fyi. te sare cee « 421 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jetigene Baker tise” scans cece gle tenes ages .cen ore ne Lansdowne, Pa. 
Branice Dall an timtasren cere nit ne ttccarne atone cnc stots ere oie chee tae Quakertown, Pa. 
William W. Birdsall .......... 1723 Mt. Vernon street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oe B orton a hire. -cctare sl sce aie mretene sgatedcar belo oul chracle nema Woodstown, N. J. 
Wralltanm: Py Brinton. vc. sy ccs sce oe arein sisie ea asanatispenetaenee Christiana, Pa. 
SHRobinsom:Coalet is ison. fee 2 South Delaware avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlestvieses So Net cae cc see cae acetic sant dete eee eee Millville, Pa. 
Matilda Garrigues ........ 304 North Thirty-fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jessevliybtolimes# ss .tAsd. ties as, deo date wiestole Se eens Swarthmore, Pa. 
Carolinessmjiacksonieriis 1a 3117 North Sixteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matildach. Janney. a: at. oe es 4723 Springfield avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Susan W. Janney, 
“The Newport,” Sixteenth and Spruce streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eizirale ap PIMC OLE tilehvesn tree licenets oP eee teeta ystere aeeteteh ae ene Riverton, N. J. 
MasyiR leivezeyic nian «come se 908 West Marshall street, Norristown, Pa. 
Elizabeth: TAOyde, sijncsssiccis ees ednoes y wasnree cw ae Lansdowne, Pa. 
Davade Miastensmteacias ses emer aan cote 3308 Baring street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MaryeMGAllister is.:asirs. 304 North Thirty-fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RebeccaeB a Nicholson iin Mids te see ule els arcs alate Box 444, Trenton, N. J. 
Charles Pal nen. teins Sah s MOS SORA OR ene Rote Box 218, Chester, Pa. 
Fete Py Garrett mteater tative shave ccathea Sige he oan oe ee RS London Grove, Pa. 
Bleanor Usaha rds eiiec a. chan ars 4102 Ogden street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NathanielpRichardsoneeiitx.c. Sint aoe terete oeiat ues ee tee Byberry, Pa. 
EliwoOgs AOD CRUSipe celta te erelcatants cfs aha lave, manele eeeeneemer arte Norristown, Pa. 
Horace RODeRIS HH. rtet i uit. 2% ohielcee Nhl « Midge ieee Moorestown, N. J. 
Laura B.. Sattertiawarter sig due. oat 45 West State street, Trenton, N. J. 
Faseph ‘Fey Sculhes Gade es vente cna e cdl’ Reoe eee eS Merchantville, N. J. 
Leataray By Siiiisy eae che caccet karen aie ats, wane iio men Nee ei hcte| Sar Easton, Md. 
Sarah Rs Whiy ar ya mereke aia rumba ken tsss aceite ence Te Moorestown, N. J. 
Mary: Dravillaxrcsns senna 419 North Walnut street, West Chester, Pa. 
JLosephzS.s Woaltostom smtphis <meta ue George School, Newtown, Pa. 
Edmund.Websteri i. uti omit 1156 South Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rebecca 1L,-Wistarivatnc ti. tccas halon dearer sen ae ee Salem, N. J. 
‘Willis GW orstallives, saiisinahe hae itera. he oak the are tree ee Rema Newtown, Pa. 


Herbert. Pe. Wiotthy aves are iie oniune ae teem ren ee West Chester, Pa. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Pauline” We Holme (285.5.-%4.. 1420 Druid Hill avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
IETRNS NYS EVV? hy tue aoneneeee 837 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 
OU Edwardijanney oo. .sc00ccnn 837 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 
BCU ENE GS CSC Deon s smnyoris eer ck Wanine sacs tec catyndels Grampian, Pa. 
Muzabeth MK Oseii. cine fevers sees scccess Biglerville, Adams county, Pa. 
IIb’ OBE oy aes os SO oe 1432 McCulloh street, Baltimore, Md. 
Ry LRAT US SS eee Sas aR aes Ashton, Md. 
Higa berhigbs 9h assimOre gets cr.) cece atotiak eae LEA On ees eae Oxtord, Pa. 
William S. Pike. 

TRIE ae iN WS OuR ee ete che, © sie cio Gao oes alasscots Rie Soe Lincoln, Va. 
Caroline: Robertsn... o6ccsere oan. ace 1754 Park avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas, W. Sidwell ...55...<. Friends’ Select School, Washington, D. C. 
Aulbant Gas Whomasncs <cuk sdcictse oa sdec ve ve Ashton, Montgomery county, Md. 
Peis aeeite Vale Tic cc wrcmntenaneex ase Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md. 
RID EREAR VAIS OTL. <rccrchoreler ticker vo tlosiateke Friends’ School, Washington, D. C. 


NEw York YEARLY MEETING. 


Wilitanag Wer GOcks ho. sence net anette, bok eens oF awe Westbury, N. Y. 
ean eviillersCGone lina i stiches cites ws «cists apace take Pomona, N. Y. 
BdwasdaiConmell Wee oii: choc ean 62 Willow street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WM ornsemiine elcryaleriel! cyocgse eucforcaetraciteveriroeteresusinie, oto orion a ghettos c Rye Nin Ye 


Harry A. Hawkins, 
373 West One Hundred and Twenty-third street, New York City. 


ona Wy nie it ChinsOns o/h cies etiwie MAO Sh cuca 6 MOR Hempstead, N.Y. 
Anna iWiejackson! iis. 822k. < 215 East Fifteenth street, New York City. 
William M. Jackson ......... 215 East Fifteenth street, New York City. 
Harnett GoxMeDowell wi20sccc oe see 960 Park avenue, New York City. 
Edward B. Rawson ......... 226 East Sixteenth street, New York City. 
Elizabeth Stover...... Snake cueing 110 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rachels We Underhill s.... ee. 510 Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marocarepeyaiie res tn yn cee oo knee 208 Church street, Plainfield, N. J. 
Elenry Wie WALDUE wi ssy.e0< 2 ore 232 West Fourteenth street, New York City. 
IVE ge AN GUNS Se Se ery Mame eee Ob 5 NOI OT hee CUTTS CRtee Pa eae Rene Sea Girt, N. J. 


Po hopy IDAVNOR PATS. ik As ¢Olpic bve-c 3c OC ek RRR aD ES Ca Pendleton, Ind. 
canals anime eloe weir. fn ceyscl Ast crcicls loict ore cya,coas oan slaatols rare bis seas Newtown, Pa. 
Reuben My Roberts 24. sageins<.c. s: South Charleston, Clark county, O. 
Margaret K. Shoemaker ........... New Holland, Wabash county, Ind. 
livin JOA SMiveyeihitS ge é 56 ch rubs cineoroe GeId UBIO cIneIncmoiorn hn Pendleton, Ind. 
Var lias) patel etary rciete years. c aiors «1c overs ate wle'e «13s Selma, Clark county, O. 
Hed nesta RAV ELC MINS rst Po Heer GIT c sess. oie: eposeveiia,s, » a - «)> 0. s) av oNekaka Wrehs Richmond, Ind. 
Nira (GL i orodle. 0 ee OG es eRe EIEIO 0.4 7 Gr gor ao Pendleton, Ind. 


ILttino1s YEARLY MEETING. 


bc wa eel CO acer taers site telaiets: okt.) enalehelans ene R. F. D. No. 3, Bloomington, Ill 
Dsaialy Wfomtier erie fs ofl teem cree oslo eicis Seisieiisisiels' «meine Monroe, Neb. 
MHC OCOLe Ue latslin cm rcs cole nic ccm cisco 0+ sivini wie)¥ie si5ieigiti« Marshalltown, Ia. 


Seance RAS SELIM tae tete aie eos < c orelore oievele ic ale el eleveiele ele sialeletelierais Winfield, Ia. 
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Elwood Truebloods) Sta yoteme oto relics pre rele pee R. F. D. No. 5, Salem, Ind. 
Sidney, DrtleDlOOd peicere ciavsisisin slatersioreemte aor R. F, D._No. 5., Salem, Ind. 
JY vinkeaborew \WAl Coys wean ad pap on bekice Oho os buon R. F. D., Magnolia, Ill. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


WialliamG* Browttvsssse castes vere tote eee 24 King street, Ontario, Can. 
Tsaacewilsons ten ha tiene tore arvistoinionsys eigesioisiecs Bloomfield, Ontario, Can. 
dgare Mi Zavitz/2.2-see cusienees st este Coldstream, Ontario, Can. 
Samuel @ PPeZavitzuerres sede soccer ete ste as Coldstream, Ontario, Can. 


Ou1o YEARLY MEETING. 


horin: HeeBatleyrcwta We azeistesittie «+7 «f= seietans aisle glen se eRe a Beloit, O. 
Esther id sliOxt ceteris ashe uti lbeites iene Slvimiuslsios pete ee cucls Short Creek, O. 
R} ‘Barclay: (Spicervy-<cevotese sare aime cles bas sete eevee eine cia.e. eleva Darby, Pa 
Teeonaedl. WehiMery ycst< cc cusssonsatoecciee aint ae eee eee ee ees Salem, O. 


YounGc FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BerthasisBroomellin.a.. +4. 808 Washington street, Wilmington, Del. 
Samuel (PIABrown, tas. Naseer chal < Ga ois berele ayers Birnam, Ontario, Can. 
Wiallram® Gi Golesc.i so dieccactten ides eee Cees Moorestown, Ney: 
Eleniy wis Flavilanid. sane 152 Prospect Park, West, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ada? Bee Mitchell * ersih Sitio kaart oc ott ae eee eee cee ae Langhorne, Pa. 
Prances Ml> Robmson oi.0tne fens cine ewer no see eee Richmond, Ind. 
Henry R? Sharpless v2 .02s00%2 261 West Hoffman street, Baltimore, Md. 
‘Anmasbe Sheppard ttt toemaraosceeh abe 126 State street, Camden, N. J. 
Anna UB Walker (Reittioiwe ca kieiec isos cre taccie een Emerson, O. 
EStinitae VAL Tio etc ctierckae sce teetne Moc ete iors 1708 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Chairman—Herbert P. Worth, West Chester, Pa. 
Secretary—Emily Atkinson, 305 West Main street, Moorestown, N. J. 


Joel Borton, Ellwood Roberts, 
William P. Brinton, Frances M. Robinson, 
Samuel P. Brown, Laura B. Satterthwaite, 
Leah Miller Concklin, Laura B. Shinn, 
Edward Cornell, Margaret K. Shoemaker, 
Charles Eves, R. Barclay Spicer, 
‘Esther J. Fox, Sidney Trueblood, 
Matilda Garrigues, John L. Thomas, 
Henry M. Haviland, Margaret F. Vail, 
Louise E. Haviland, Anna B. Walker, 

Jesse H. Holmes, Elisha H. Walker, 
Anna W. Janney, Alberta Wilson, 

Eli M. Lamb, L. Emma Wilson, 
Mary McAllister, Martha J. Warner, 
Ellen Pyle, Rebecca T. Wistar, 


Eliza F. Rawson, Samuel P. Zavitz, 
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COMMITTEE ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR, 


Chairman—John William Hutchinson, Hempstead, Nassau county, N. Y. 
Age gh L. Broomell, 808 Washington street, Wilmington 
el. : 


Elizabeth J. Acton, Sarah T. Miller, 
James H. Atkinson, Ada B. Mitchell, 
Frank Ball, Charles Palmer, 
Edward Coale, Elizabeth B. Passmore, 
William W. Cocks, Eleanor K. Richards, 
William C. Coles, Horace Roberts, 
Ziba Darlington, Reuben M. Roberts, 
Harry A. Hawkins, ’ Joseph F. Scull, 
Pauline W. Holme, Anna B. Sheppard, 
Anna M. Jackson, Mary Travilla, 

O. Edward Janney, Leona M. Whinery, 
Susan W. Janney, Henry W. Wilbur, 
Elizabeth M. Koser, Isaac Wilson, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Albert C. Wood, 
Theodore P. Marsh, Robert K. Wood, 


Willis G. Worstall. 


Superintendents of Departments for the General Conference:— 


Mission Work Among Women and Children—Bertha Janney. 
Purity—Mary Travilla. 

Demoralizing Publications—Florence C. Griscom. 
Temperance—Wilson S. Doane. 

Tobacco—Albert T. Mills. 

Work Among Colored People—Anna M. Jackson. 
Indian Affairs—Joseph J. Janney. 

Gambling, etc—James H. Atkinson. 

Prison Reform—Theodore P. Marsh. 

Abolishment of Death Penalty—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Peace and Arbitration—Edward C. Wilson. 

Equal Rights for Women—Mary Bentley Thomas. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF YEARLY MEETINGS’ PHILAN- 
THROPIC COMMITTEES. 


Philadelphia—James H. Atkinson, Moorestown, Niels 

Baltimore—Dr. O. Edward Janney, 837 North Eutaw street. 

New York—John Wm. Hutchinson, Hempstead, Nassau county, N. Y. 
Ohio—Leona M. Whinery, Salem, O. 

Indiana—Albert C. Wood, Pendleton, Ind. 

Ilinois—Theodore P. Marsh, Marshalltown, Ta. 

Genesee—Edgar M. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. 
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CLERKS OF SUB-COMMITTEES OR SUPERINTENDENTS OF 


DEPARTMENTS IN THE DIFFERENT YEARLY 


MEETINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mission Work Among Women and Children. 


Purity. 


Mary H Kirby, 1730 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia. 
Harriet Cox McDowell, 1372 Third Ave., New York. 
Sarah S. Buffington, Rising Sun, Md. (Baltimore Y. M.). 
Mary H. Carpenter, 2018 N. High St., Columbus, O 
Margaret H. Shoemaker, Huntington, Ind. 


Cassandra Carr, 1715 N. toth St., Philadelphia. 
Anne W. Janney, 837 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 
Charlotte C. Talcott, Bloomfield, Ont. 

Sarah C./PoxvihuebeD em Cadiz, 

Mary G. Smith, Hoopeston, III. 


Suppression of Demoralizing Publications. 


Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Mabel P. Foulke, 34 Bocrum Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 
S. Eliza Nichols, North Fork, Va. (Baltimore Y. M.). 
Charlotte C. Talcott, Bloomfield, Ont. 

Leona M. Whinery, Star 1, Salem, O. 

Sarah T. Moore, Richmond, Ind. 

Mary G. Smith, Hoopeston, Ill. (Correct Literature). 


Temperance and Tobacco. 


James H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Henry W. Wilbur, 232 W. Fourteenth St., New York. 

Pauline W. Holme, 1420 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore. 

Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont. 

Jane H. Moore, Emerson, O. (Temperance). 

Anna H. Walker, Emerson, O. (Tobacco). 

Abraham H. Brown, Camden, O. (Temperance, Indiana Y. M.). 

Susan L. Brown, Camden, O. (Tobacco, Indiana Y. M.). 

Mary N. Overman, Salem, Ind. (Temperance, Illinois Y. M.). 

Henry S. Hartley, Center Dale, Iowa (Tobacco and Narcotics, 
Illinois Y. M.). 


Work Among Colored People. 


Susanna M. Gaskill, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Anna M. Jackson, 215 E. Fifteenth St., New York. 
Mary E. Moore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

William Greene, Macedon, N. Y. (Genesee Y. M.). 
Rachel R. Berry, Colerain, O. 

Caroline Cain, Richmond, Ind. 
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Indian Affairs. 


Charles F. Jenkins, 1024 Race St., Pen icipliae 
Franklin Noble, 159 State St., Brooklyn, INGaYs 

William Greene, Macedon, N. Y. (Genesee Y, M.). 
Evan G. Evans, Emerson, O. 

Samuel R. Battin, Selma, O. (Indiana Y. M.), 
Isaiah Lightner, Monroe, ‘Neb. (Illinois Y. M.). 


Peace and Arbitration. 


Elizabeth S. Parry, Breadyville, Pa. (Philadelphia Y. M.). 
Phebe C. Wright, Manasquan, N. J. (New York Y. M.). 
Seneca P. Broomell, 2128 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 
William G. Brown, 24 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Richard E. Roberts, Emerson, O. 

Benjamin Rogers, Pendleton, ‘Ind. 

Martha M. Wilson, Magnolia, Ill. 


Equal Rights for Women. 


Susan W. Janney, The Newport, 16th and mee Sts., Phila. 
Anna Willets, Roslyn, N. Y. (New York Y 

Elizabeth B. Passmore, Oxford, Pa. eee Y, M.). 
Ella Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont. 

Margaret C. Clark, Emerson, O. 

Mary Ann Roberts, Pendleton, Ind. 

Elizabeth H. Coale, R. R. 1, Holder, Ill. 


Prison Reform and Treatment of Criminals. 


John William Hutchinson, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Letitia P. Hull, Forest Hill, Md. 

Jonathan D. Noxon, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. (Genesee Y. M.). 
Joseph S. Hartley, ek Ds ey Alliance, O. 

Eliza W. Morris, Richmond, Ind. 

Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, II. 


Gambling, Lotteries, and Kindred Vices. 


R. Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 

Isaac Wilson, Bloomfield, Ont. 

Daniel I. Richards, R. F. D. 5, Salem, O. 

John L. Thomas, Pendleton, Ind. 

Theodore Russell, Winfield, Iowa (Illinois Y. M.). 


Abolition of Death Penalty. 


William W. Cocks, Old Westbury, N. Y 

Jonathan D. Noxon, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. (Genesee Y. M.). 
Marietta Hartley, R. F. D. 3, Alliance, O. 

Elwood Cooper, Pendleton, Ind. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Benjamin D. Hicks, Old Westbury, N. Y. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 
Chairman—Edward B. Rawson, 226 East Sixteenth street, New York 


City. 


Secretary—Susan W. Janney, “The Newport,” Sixteenth and Spruce 


streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lorin H. Bailey, 

J. Eugene Baker, 
William W. Birdsall, 
William G. Brown, 
S. Robinson Coale, 
Caroline S. Jackson, 
William M. Jackson, 
Matilda E. Janney, 
Reuben P. Kester, 
Isaiah Lightner, 
Ezra Lippincott, 
Mary R. Livezey, 
David Masters, 
Rebecca B. Nicholson, 
Franklin Packer, 
William S. Pike, 


Nathaniel Richardson, 
Caroline Roberts, 
Theodore Russell, 
Thomas W. Sidwell, 
S. Elizabeth Stover, 
Sarah R. Sullivan, 
*Alban G. Thomas, 
Ellwood Trueblood, 
Rachel W. Underhill, 
Emma Waln, 

Joseph S. Walton, 
Edmund Webster, 
Mary Willets, 

Edith M. Winder, 
Edgar M. Zavits, 
Joseph Swain. 


COMMITTEE ON ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRIN- 


Chairman—Henry W. Wilbur, 785 Park avenue, New York City. 
Secretary—Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Frank Bartram, 
William W. Birdsall, 
Joel Barton, 

William G. Brown, 
Edward Coale, 
Sarah C. Fox, 
Henry M. Haviland, 
O. Edward Janney, 


Susan W. Janney, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
George L. Maris, 
Frances M. Robinson, 
William T. Smith, 

R. Barclay Spicer, 
Anna B. Walker, 
Samuel P. Zavitz. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman—James H. Atkinson, Moorestown, N. J. 


S. Robinson Coale 
Franklin Packer, 

O. Edward Janney, 
Leah Miller Concklin, 


Harry A. Hawkins, 
Herbert P. Worth, 
John Wm. Hutchinson, 
Edward B. Rawson, 


Henry W. Wilbur. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 
Poppa oscar Edward Janney, 837 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, 


Leah Miller Concklin, 
Harry A. Hawkins, 
Herbert P. Worth, 


John Wm. Hutchinson, 
Edward B. Rawson, 
Henry W. Wilbur, 


James H. Atkinson. 
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